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AMONG THIS WEED'S C^NTOI^yWRS- 

\vx A 

Julia Annas is the author of Anhurodneridijud Plata's Republic. '\W \ . 

Elisabeth Barker's British Policy in Soudi-EasifyimpeJit the Second World War appeared in 1976. 
Terence Cave Is the author of The Cornucopian Text: Problems of writing in the French Renaissance, 1979. 
Stanley Chapman is the nuthorof The Rise of Merchant flan Icing. 1984. and his history of Klcinwort 
Benson will be published later this year. 

T.I1. Clul ton- Brock's books include Red Deer: The ecology and behaviour of two sexes, 1982. 

John Deat bridge is co-author. withCnrl Dahlhaus.ofthe New Grove Wagner. 1984. 

Thomas M. Disch's most recent novel. The Businessman: A tale of terror, was published last year. 
John Dreyfus helped to plan the exhibition William Morris and the Art of the Book . Pierpont Morgan 
Library. 1976. 

Euan Dunn I s an editor for The Handbook of the Birds of Europe, the Middle East and North Africa. The 
Birds of the Western Pnlearctlc - Volume 4, Terns to Woodpeckers will be published later this year. 
James Fenton was a freelance correspondent between 1973 and 1975 in Cambodia and Vietnam. 

John Gage's books include Turner: Ruin, Steam and Speed. 1972. 

Stephen Jny Gould's books include The Panda's Thumb { 1981) which has recently been rc-issuedin 
paperback. 

John A, C. Greppln's books include Classical and Middle Armenian Bird Names, 1982. 

Tim Holliday is a senior lecturer in Biology at the Open University. 

Brian Harrison is a Fellow of Corpus Christi College . Oxford . 

Michael Hofmann ‘s collection of poems. Nights in the Iron Hotel, was published last year. 

Frank Kcrmode's most rccemhook. Forms of Attention, will be published in the spring. 

Eric Korn is o n antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Ronald Locktey's books include Puffins. (953. 

D. J. Mabberlcy Is the author of Tropical Rain Forest Ecology , 1983. 

Lachlan Macklnnon’s Eliot, Auden, Lowell: Aspects of the Baudelairean inheritance was published last 
year. 

Stephen Mills's television scries. Nantrein Its Place, is currently being broadcast in Ireland. 

AlecNove is Professor of Economics at the University of Glasgow. 

George Pnrfltl's English Poetry of the Seventeenth Century will be published later this year. 

Zbigniew Prluynsbl is o Fellow of Pembroke College. Oxford. 

C.M. Perrins is the author of Birds, 1974. 

Alan Ross's most recent book. Rauf I . wns published in 1983. 

J. A. Sward's Controversy In Victorian Geofogy: The Cambrlan-Silurlan dispute will be published later 
this year. 

Lary Shaffer is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the State University of New York. 

Hugh Toye is the author of Laos: Buffer state or battleground, 1968. 

Frits Vollrath teaches zoology at tlic University of Ox ford. 

Phyllis WUlmotfs books include A Green Girl, an autobiographical study of school and work in the 1 930s, 
1983. 


FIFTY YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of January 17, 1935, carried the fol- 
lowing review by 1Y. A. Phillips of A. J. P. 
Taylor's first book. The Italian Prohlcm in 
European Diplomacy. 1847-1849: 

The story of the Italian revolution of 1848 has 
been often told, and tiie author of (his tnosl 
interesting study disclaims any intention of 
adding anything to it. His theme is the policy of 
the great European Powers in relation to Italy, 
and events in Italy itself are only mentioned 
when this is necessary in order to make Euro- 
pean policies clear. The book, nevertheless, 
based as it is on hitherto unpublished sources, 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the interplay of influences and forces outside 
Italy by which the issue of the revolution was 
largely determined. But it is more than this; it 
goes behind "the petty struggles of day-to-day 
diplomacy,” and reveals the broad principles 
which in the end always determine national 
policies In spite of the haphazard way in which 
diplomacy seems to function. * 

In his introduction Mr. Taylor enlarges on 
this latter theme with much good sense. He 
dismisses the popular idea that policies are 
shaped from time to time by some secret and 
malign influence exercised behind the scenes; 
for the course of national policy is really based 
upon a series of assumptions which statesmen 
“regard as so axiomatic as hardly to be worth 
stating,” and these assumptions vary according 
to the political structure and the political out- 
look of the countries to which the statesmen 
belong. 

What is obvious to an English statesman [he says} is 
mere wrongheadedness to an Austrian and vice ver- 
sa. Few European struggles arise from a conflict 
between Right and Wrong - how simple European 
history would be if they did. The history of Europe Is 
far more often concerned with struggles between two 
Rights - each side with an unanswerable case (which 


the oilier side nukes no at tempi to flnswcrorevn ' 
understand) and with no appeal to any court 2 1 
to one the standards of which arc not thou nr? ' 
ami wrong - the arbitrament of war, ' 

In these dnys of telegrams and telephone 
versatkms, says Mr Taylor, these general^ : 
triples are taken for grunted, and to JT 
assumptions stated on which national Mm 
are based we have to go hack to the daw or 
dispatches, when statesmen were still j n \ 1 
habit of stating their eases at great length,^ ! 
when these statements were not intended fe 
leave their own offices. From the point ofvfo 1 
of diplomatic history, then, the Italian problem 
of 1848 bus a peculiar value, since it was aluca 
the Inst European crisis in which the elettric 
telegraph played no part .... 

One outstanding impression left by the read- 
ing of this book is that of the astonishing $9 
with which Palmerston adupted himself ton. 
cry change, ulwuys with one clear aim invin- ! 
the prevention of the outbreak of a pt&f 
war. ... 

Mr Tnylor’s book has, indeed, a special fc* 
tercst and value if only ns giving yet ahote ' 
clear answer to the detractors of oneoffc. 
greatest of British statesmen, whose policy n 1 
peace, and who, more often than is genenlj 
known, succeeded in preserving Europe free 
the horrors of war ... 

In “American Notes” last week, Chrhtoflit' 
Hitchens quoted from the Wall Stmt Jtmli 
number of figures concerning the New ft 
Review of Books. One of these, $44,761,1. 
scribed as “fees for contributors t \infactrdc 
to what the NYRU categorize as "efitm 
fees”, which arc distinct from more ill 
$200,000 paid out to contributors In (beat 
year, 1982M. Wc arc sorry to have tepett 
this error, which has already been conwflft 
the Journal. 
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THE EDQARfiRAHAM MEMORIAL PRIZE 

The School ol Oriental and African Studies (University of 
London) announces a major new book prize for published work 
on modem agricultural and industrial development In Asia 
and/or Africa. 

An award of around £1000 will be made every two years, 
beginning In May 1 986- Prat submissions are now Invited from 
publishers by 31 March 1086 of books In English published In 
the preceding tyro years. 

Two copies of any work submitted should be sent to Miss D. 
Mat)a8, Editorial Secretary, SQAS, Male! Street, Lohdon 
WC1E 7HP (tel. D1-637 236$ ext. 338), from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. . . 
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POETS 

The Trust for the Allen Dowl- 
ing Poetry Travelling Fel- 
lowship has been established to 
encourage young poets by pro- 
viding a grant' to enable the 
•recipient to pursue up to a year 
of independent Study, travel 
and the writing bfnoeiry In the 
United Slates. The first Fel- 
lowship, to be awarded In 1985, 
.Will be worth $20,000 (approx- 
imately £16,000). 

.Those interested in making 
Application arc Invited to write 
(or further particulars to. the 
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CORNCLIUB AURELIUS, 
Cronyckc van Ho I land t Zaai- 
landt undo Vrlaalnnt. Leiden, 
Jan Savantn. ]B)T INK 613.- 
■nd 414): Information about 
tha present owner* or title 
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he (former) copy or P. J. . 
[Norton. Cambridge INK ,111 
•III B88 p. MM for a dlaaarta-,. 
tlon- Karin Til man. Variant)- 
•da Herewea- 113a 87,81 AJ 
. Grorilnflan. LJ34 

!lia3B-lSSl>, far postgradu- 1 
etn dieter te tlon..- Would 
appreciate, any information 
on wdrkd. ^oaumentntlpn. - 
• or blopratahyr Information 
tram retail va a particularly • 
appreciated . Allion Smith, 
IS Albert Brldga RU . , Bat- 
• teraaaBW 11. OJ-688 4daf. . 
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HINRIKTTa M. BATVON, In- 
i' formation requeued on liar 
, life and napaf-a.. Boi 424 
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WORD PRO CBS BINS fuel eco- 
nomical eervlca for scripts, 
book*, letters. C. V. ’* 01-371 
8836. LIBS 

HAVE YOU written a book yet 
aanoot find e publisher? 
Oreenway preea — Europe* 
leading aubaldy publishers 
may be able to help you, 
Pleaea write for detail* or 


our new publlahlng plan; 
Graenway Prose Dept TLS, 
849 London Road, Croydon, 


Surrey, Engl and. Meet ue et 
The London Boqk Pair — 10. 
and 11 April 133 


Lectures & Meetings 


UN1VBRB1TY OP LONDON: 
. The John, Collin Memorial 
Lecture will be given by Pro- 
feaaor D W Salama (Senior 
Research pallow, All Soula 
College, Oxford and Prafea- 
ebr of Astro- Physics. Inter 

B atlpnel School for Advanced 
tildiaa. Trieste. Italy) enti- 
tled;- " cosmology, Galactic 
Astronomy and Elementary 
Particle Phyelca'' at the Uni- 
versity of London, Beveridge 
Hail, Millet $ treat, London 
WC1 E THU at 9.30 pin on 
Wednesday, 30 jaiLU_ary 


Wednesday, 
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Uni versKy of London 

CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
TENABLE AT QUEEN 
MARY COLLEGE 

The Senate Invito epplluntlann 
for the above Chair. Appll- 
cenu should be ablo to teach 
80th Century Uteratiu-o to 
poatpredunte level and havn 
another Held of In tor oat hi 
literature poet early loth Can- 
tury, 

Appllcatlona (10 - cbnloa) 
Bliould be submitted to the 
Academic Reals trer . (TLS). 
University or London, Malol 
Street, U:ndon WC1E 7HU. 
from whom further pnrtioii- 
lore should first bo obtained. 
The closing data for rooolpt of 
applications te 83 February 
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University Press Books t 

We are booksellers dedicated to making will 1 
available the books published by university pr$»K 
Please visit us in Berkeley and London orc^J* ': 
books by mail or telephone. Wc can be yoitt# ■ • 
source for the books of all university presses* 

UPB/London, 13 Brunswick Centre, 

London wcin iafj telephone (01) 378 6381/i N 
UPB/Bcrkelcy, 2430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, .g ■ 
California <>4704; telephone (415) 548 0585 - 
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John Bayley: the unexpected W. H. Davies 

Goering and the Reichswerke 
Edward Carpenter as a sexual prophet 
Contradictions in nuclear policy 
Progressing kings ; terrible despots 
The subjective world of Clarice Lispector 
Robert Motherwell, abstract painter of ideas 
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Peter 

Buckman 

ALL FOR LOVE 

A Study in Soap Opera 

“A clever and agreeably writ- 
ten book, which in its medita- 
tion on the form of the soap 
opera provides a convincing 
account of the nature of tele- 
vision itself." 

Peter Ackroyd, The Times 
£9.95 

Jacob 

Burkhardt 

THE 

ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 

Edited by 
Peter Murray 

“If I had to pick one art histor- 
ical book to stand for all that is 
best in the European intellec- 
tual tradition, and that means 
in what makes Europe matter, 
this would be my choice." 

Terence Mullaty, 
Daily Telegraph 
£30.00 

Peter Collier 
and 
David 
Horowitz 

THE KENNED YS 

"It's a remarkable story of a 
unique family.’' 

Stephen Brook, 

New Statesman 
£12.50 

Richard Cox 

GROUNDZERO 

"Gripping . . . The novel has 
. been extensively researched 
and provides a fascinating in- 
sight into the perils and plea- 
■ sures of flying a military jet." 

Jonathan Cox, 
Daily Telegraph 
-£8.95 

James 


The Times Literary Supplement 


JACQUES TATI 
Frame by Frame 

"Sympathetic and perceptive.” 
Peter Lewis, Mail oh Sunday 
•••; • £112.95 L 
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JOHNPREBBLE’S 

1 “A sumptuously illustrated, 1 • 
;■ beautifully "Writte’h voyage 
5 senttirtentaje •• 

: : ' . Mkh$as Phil]ip&m I V* 

i Sunday Telegraph . 

. fully illustrated, £12.35 
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The undercover poet 


John Bayley 

W.H. DAVIES 

Selected Poems 

Edited by Jonathan Barker 

206pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 

£3.95. 

019281432X 
W.H. DAVIES 
Later Days 

141pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
£2.50. 

0192818643 

In Maurice Wollman’s anthology Modern 
Poetry, 1922-1934, which was popular just be- 
fore the Second World War, the contents 
ranged from Bridges and Masefield to Eliot. 
Day Lewis and MacDiarmid; but although 
most of the poems were still Georgian in tone 
the collection had a surprising homogeneity. A 
poem of Harold Monro’s hnd for me an espe- 
cially haunting resonance. It took one of the 
bland devices of its time and background - 
getting away from it all by hiking off to the four 
quarters of the compass, ending with south. 

Shall you and I go southward without blame 
Into the region we love? 

Fading without desire for famous name. 

Or calculated move. . , . 

Something intense seemed to be stirring down 
there, something in which calculation played a 
very odd part. It was something more unex- 
pected than directness, something that could 
only show itself by using this form, wearing this 
mask. Though such an impression can be got 
from a certain sort of poet in any age - from 
Blake, say, or Housman - there is a peculiarly 
Georgian version of it which the Monro poem 
exemplifies, a realization in inferior form of 
true art which none the less needs such a form 
to achieve it. The realization is of a kind of 
subterranean easement, of a successful con- 
spiracy with banal language, a poetic speech 
succeeding by being something other than 
what it seemed. 


ity. All undercover poets involuntarily imply 
what Owen openly slated: “Above all, I am not 
concerned with poetry”. Ultimately they can- 
not be concerned with anything else; and yet 
the happening, the emotion , the person behind 
it, always seem more important than the poem. 

This would be one way of defining popular 
poetry, at least as popular poetry has mani- 
fested itself in our century. Davies very much 
wanted to be a popular poet in the most self- 
conscious sense; he wanted to be like Burns. 
And in his own way he succeeded completely, 
showing us in so doing that good popular poet- 
ry is not at all simple, that its surfaces are 
intimate with its deeps. Jam£s Reeves, in his 
Short History of English Poetry, quoted in Bar- 
ker's informative introduction, remarks that 
since Davies lived for years by writing short 
poems "he had a certain knowing instinct for 
what the public wanted”. But as with many 
popular poets- Kipling, Larkin - this also went 
with a sure instinct for evasion, for being at 
once totally direct and totally reticent. The 
ploy between the two clearly amused Davies, 
corresponding to the way he played off naive 
idyll against sardonic insight, rural joys against 
dark urban squalors and pleasures, raptness 
with earthy domesticity. He cannot be pinned 
down and is seldom nt home when sought. As 
Philip Larkin has characteristically remarked, 
the country which so many of his poems cele- 
brate was “a region which he found he rather 
disliked as a permanent thing”. 

It seems likely that much popular poetry has, 
like Gray's “Elegy”, the secret of voicing 
“sentiments to which every bosom returns an 
echo”, and at the same time disclosing, as Gray 
does, something unique and personal about 
the author. Popular poetry does not need a 
style of the time, as the Modernists and even 
the Georgians did, but gets its timeless effect 
by borrowing easily and unobtrusively from 
every epoch. As his critics, notably Edward 
Thomas, perceived. Davies "owed much to the 
Elizabethan. Jacobean, and Caroline lyric, as 
well as to Wordsworth and Blake”. He con- 


verts “fashionable” techniques - the conceit, 
the shock of realism, the sting in the tail, the 
exploited or inverted clichd - into his own per- 
sonal being, a poetic world as much, though ns 
secretly, his own as that of Dylan Thomas or 
John Betjeman. Like all undercover poets 
Davies was extraordinarily good at eluding the 
logic of his own devices and diction: he never 
gets in the rhetorical grip of his own simplicity, 
rhapsody, indignntion, even pity. His popular 
audience can both luxuriate in these things and 
at the same time disown them, as the poet 
seems to do. Disown, that is, not the things 
themselves but their official appearance and 
message as poetry. 

This kind of poetry can make the naive and 
the knowing into one, just as in another con- 
text (Hardy and Larkin would be parallel ex- 
amples) it can identify the tenderest romanti- 
cism with what is sardonically undeceived. The 
poet dismantles his conventions as he goes. An 
instance would be the early poem “Rain”, 
from Davies's third collection. Nature Poems 
and Others , published in 1908. 

I hear leaves drinking rain; 

I hear rich leaves on lop 
Giving the poor beneath 

Drop after drop; 

Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking ncor. 

This enchanting poem uses the notion that the 
rich are handing on bounteously to the poor - 
“Drop after drop” becoming, -in this context, 
not a reluctant exiguous process but a peaceful 
and generous ecstasy. The poem in its pleasure 
disclaims all responsibility for this delightful 
process. It is not comparing the natural with 
the human lot (“Full many a flower is bom to 
blush unseen”) but in using the metaphor re- 
joices in the lack of need to lay down guide- 
lines, in the cant modem phrase. Using the 
“drop” rhyme four times (and seeming de- 
liberately to dangle "plop” in the reader's eye) 
the poem also dismisses its own metaphor in 
bursting out with the sun. "I hope the sun 
shines bright; I 'Twill be a lovely sight.” 
Davies's way of being gnomic, of saying with 


Blake that “Man was made for joy and woe", 
comes out with equal grace and concentration 
in "Truly Great", or “Selfish Hearts", where 
he praises ironically the fortunate rich (“Weep 
for the poor / You find in books: / From living 
poor 1 Avert your looks”) and then equates 
them with the beggar who “lives all alone”. 

With selfish heart, 

And shameless, he 
Begs bread at huts. 

And almshouse tea. 

"The decent poor” are denied the happiness 
native alike to rich man and beggar - and to 
poet - and this puts them outside the poem, 
which does not attempt to patronize them with 
pity or take them over. As so often, Davies 
suggests by a rhyme o word not used. “The 
decent poor 1 The working class", would have 
had all the glib take-over of social ctichd. By 
writing “working mass” Davies suggests a 
weight of outsideness and suffering which the 
poem respects by not trying to use. 

A great pleasure in reading Davies is watch- 
ing out for these alert bird-like offerings, which 
even the most obvious poem can hold. They 
depend on the unfashionable convention, alien 
to Modernism but often set up by the Geor- 
gians, that there is a distinction between the 
“man" and the "poet”. Yeats himself uses this 
at times, not as a dramatic feature of his 
mythology but in the ordinary and immediate 
sense in which it is natural to Davies, who 
might himself have written Yeats poems like 
“My fiftieth year had conic and gone" and 
“The Road at my Door". The pleasure of "The 
Kingfisher” or of “The White Cascade" is to 
see what the poem makes of the subject; while 
"Ambition” or "N is for Nature” make the 
poet more bardic and more rapt, a peer of 
Vaughan and Wesley. “The man” frequently 
tells us in poetry that for most of the time he is 
not concerned with poetry at all. 

But in my ninety hours and nine 
! would not tell what thoughts are mine; 

They're not so pure as find their words 
In songs of childhood, Rowers and birds. 

It is all the more human that this is more boast 



In Monro's case the easement was probably 
sexual, the banality an idiom for a simplicity of 
a much more compelling kind. Thefe were of 
course plenty of poems by W. H. Davies in the 
anthology, and from Jonathan Barker's admir- 
ably comprehensive selection, which virtually 
supersedes the confused edition of Complete ' 
Poems published by Cape in 1963, we can now 
grasp how much of an undercover poet, in his 
own inimitable way, Davies really was. He is a 
major where Monro was decidedly a minor 
one, but he has- though in far greater degree - 
the same instinct for conjuring disquietingness 
out of the seemingly banal. It is a faculty exact- 
ly opposite to that of John Masefield, for 
whose kindness Davies was always grateful 
(Masefield was best man at his wedding) and 
whom he much admired. Poetically speaking, 
though, Masefield had a tendency to pluck 
defeat from the jaws of victory, to assault the 
reader of the time with a formidable display of 
starkness and directness which has ended up 
seeming arty and genteel. Georgian poetry was , 
always trying to be bnitally realistic and down . 'J 
to egrth, but.neyer.was so very convincingly. 
Davies h$d a natural sweetness and gentility, 
as Masefield had, but he never tried conscien- 
■ tiously to subvert it, so that it makes a true 
contrast, with the dark, tough, disconcerting 
side, of his hrt and his vision. 

• What he does subvert, like all undercover 
poets, is the poem "too exactly itself (Wallace 
Stevens's phrase), the poem like Masefield's 
"Cargoejiv or Yeats’s “Innlsfree" or Sassoon’s 
"The General”. Even Davies's most famous 
anihplogy pieces are never quite what they ; 
seem, which means not that they are superior 
io these examples but that they are subtly diffe- 
rent. Davies Indeed is to Masefield what Wil- 
fred Owen is to Sassoon In terms of war poetry^ 
Sassoon's realism, all the dead buttocks. plas- 
tered in the. mud - "and then the rain .began, 
the jolly old •‘rain’’ - strikes exactly the same 
note ' as Masefield’s pre-war realism. Owen's 

strange gentilities are more deeply and unique- 
ly adequate to: the situation, and reveal , the 
equivocal truth of Davies’s claim that “Time 
never turns a thought to gold / Unless a tear has 
made it-vyet”. Equivocal, because a lot more is 
revested than that: the poetry that begips with 


An Old Story 

There were to be a thousand of them, Buddhas or something akin, 
And every one of them different. He had finished 999, 

And they wereall and each, in some particular, different. 

He had worked as fast as he could, but time was running out. 

Now they came puffing up the hillside , abbots and priests , 
Provincial governors and the usual lackeys; also (he feared) 

An executioner from the Board of Punishments, severe of mien. 
He tried to imagine the thousandth and its peculiar uniqueness. 
They were just round the comer, the tally-man was shouting 
‘990 . . .995 , . .998 . . .’.The executioner pursed his lips, 

While the priests and the governors shaped the beginnings of a - 
Piscrect smile. The Emperor was a stickler for punctuality. 

The niche at least was ready. He jumped into it, cocking his head 
.!.••' And raising |tils.Karids in what he hoped >vas a brand-new position - 
With luck they wouldn’t notice that the thousandth was alive . . 

It wasn’t. Some benign and witty divinity turned him into stone . 
The sculptor was sculpture, the master his own masterpiece. 

Much later came the new, the young, the red-blooded, licensed 
To renounce the past and all its works. Ancient philosophers 
Had been tried and condemned in absentia. Recent poets 
sent to clean but latrines^ The watchword was ‘Realisml’ 

And now came the turnof the thousand Buddhas pr whatever r- 
Equally unreal and irrelevant- they were- Crash , crash went • , 

. The sledge-hammers; demolishing the minute particular and 
Reducing uniquenesses. There was much to be done and undone, 

1 They hastened to the thousandth. Crash went the hammers. . 

•i .... . _ . . ■ . 

• Seethe has lost his head. Butotherwise he is all there, 

’ Which can hardly be snld of some.of us standing liefe, 

. Encouraged tb gawk, now that policies'have been slightly reversed 
: Arid the past isperrnitted.Andwe mutierruefully an apt : * 

; And innocubusprQVerb:*E^sier (o prill down than buildup’ , 

■ CockingOur heads. unsurevvhattodo with our hands. ' 


than confession: the popular poet reassures his 
audience by saying he is only a poet part of the 
time and for the rest is just as they are. In fact 
Davies uses the “poet" and "man” ploy to 
reveal how the two are mutually enriching, the 
poet tending deftness and weight to the man’s 
"ideas” as in "Thunderstorms”. 

My mind has thunderstorms 
That brood for heavy hours: 

Until they rain me words, 

My thoughts are drooping flowers 
And silent, sulking birds. ' 

The second stanza repeats each rhyme in the 
same order, a remarkable blending of the . 
poem's conceit with the man's joy in the pro- 
cess by which it comes. The truth and reality of 
such poems - terms critl'cisni'loday prefers to . 
do without- seem to come from the "idea" the 
man has, and which the “poet" lakes over - the 
idea of a little firi thinking that God, like her 
father, would be comforted by whiskyj or that 
a solitary man is not disturbed by big noise but 
by tiny crepitation; or that stiil clouds in the 
morning look "as they had trained ail night /To 
make no motion there”. 

Aldous Huxley, a great if unexpected admir- 
er, might have been .thinking of Davies when 
he remarked (hat "sincerity is mainly a matter 
of ta lent”. Davies's talent seems to I ie in avoid- - 
iog the setting-up and exploiting of a cute situa- 
tion, as can happen in the Lyrical Ballads , 
which some of his poems call to mind. The poet 
gets no chance to belabour the idea the man 
has had, and the quick idea itself remains al- 
ways in view, excited and happy. That Davies 
attached much impprtance to this programme 
or way of working appears also from his state- 
ment to Waller de la Mare that he “jyst waited 
until an Idea came”. Sometimes the' man cor- 
rects the poet, chniiging- “loveliest” to "lone- 
liest" in ihe last line of “Rich Days”, in later 
editions of The Bird of Paradise and Oilier 
Poems (1914). Davies's collections sold well 
npd were always reprinted. Sometimes, as in 
the poem about the inquest on Ada Wright t the 
idea was too strong for the poet and. becomes 
“loo exactly itself* in making too initially strik- 
ing art rinjRact,/! Somct I m 63 
Home, sweet ^eli^Men|*.Twe can sea the 
man seduced into m6<ring]>oetry by a jnislead- 
ing self-image; for Davies himself was as te3t- ■ 
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less as a squirrel, always wanting to be on the 
road or at least to have a change of residence. 
The relation between self and poet, as between 
idea nnd poem, is as crucial to Davies as it was, 
in a very different way, to Emily Dickinson. 

Out Emily Dickinson did not write auto- 
biography. Davies’s prose has a different 
appeal from that of his poetry, and is in a sense 
written by a third person, neither the “man” 
nor the “poet", but a professional tale-teller in 
love with Defoe, on whom he wrote an excel- 
lent essay as an introduction to Moll Flanders. 
It is this Davies who so much enjoyed the 
literary life of London, walking with Ralph 
Hodgson and his bulldog, sitting for his por- 
trait by Augustus John. He entered the society 
of artists and authors, about whom he writes in 
Later Days, as he had joined that of Saginaw 
Slim and Detroit Fatty, the men of the road 
from The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. If 
this book is less engrossing than its predecessor 
it is probably because Hodgson and John Rre 
more familiar to us than the tramps, and less 
easily turned into Dnvies's oddly and subtly 
manipulntive art. A gentle egotist, Davies was 
probably not more fundamentally interested in 
the artists than in the tramps, but he got on 
equally well with both. His comments on Sick- 
ert, and on Sickert’s picture "Ennui", are won- 
derfully shrewd. One day in the Cafe Royal he 
saw two young men looking at him and heard 


one of them say, "He’s a John isn’t he?” He 
was not best pleased at being no more than a 
John, but comments that he turned out also a 
Jonah, for one of the young men in his excite- 
ment overturned his own glass of port. 

Osbert Sitwell said that Davies would have 
been as at home in the Elizabethan age as his 
own, and certainly the John portrait, repro- 
duced on the cover of the excellent paperback 
Selected Poems, is a masterpiece that bears this 
out: Davies might be wearing a ruff or a lace 
collar. A photograph taken at his wedding to 
"young Emma", the girl about whom he wrote 
in 1924 an account only recently published, 
shows the essential accuracy of John's concep- 
tion, a face combining strength, cunning and 
kindness. Later Days ends with Davies’s mar- 
riage, and as Jonathan Barker points out. 
Young Emma contained a more explicit 
account of the venereal infection which had 
laid Davies up for some months before it. Bar- 
ker's edition nnd selection are superlative, and 
his introductory essay a model of its kind. He 
prints both the "sheep" poems, almost unbear- 
ably moving recollections by Davies of his 
voyages as a transatlantic cattle-hand. And at 
the other extreme he includes that enigmatic 
little poem' "The Cat’s Example". 

Is this the poet’s secret, that 
He wails in patience, like this cat, 

To start n dream from under cover? 


Putting himself in his place 


Vivian Mercier 

TERENCE DIGGORY 

Yeats and American Poetry: The tradition of 
the self 

262pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£23.70. 

0691065586 

“Identifying himself as on Irishman, Yeats 
tried at first to revive the ancient Irish tradi-, 

, tion , but lie soon realized that his real tnsk was 

to create a tradition where none seemed to 
exist.” Perhaps only a twentieth-century 
American could have written this sentence 
which ends the first page of Terence Diggory's 
nevertheless admirable book. Fraternities and 
other campus societies are forever inventing 
new ‘’traditions". 

In fact there not only seemed to be but there 
was an andent Irish tradition which included a 
mythology, a folklore, a traditional history and 
. legal system, and- best of all - a racy vernacu- 
lar literature in prose and verse. Unfortun- 
’ alely, Yeats either could not or would not learn 
the Irish language, whether Old, Middle or 
Modern, and so never had direct access to that 
tradition. But to claim that Yeats consciously 
tried to set up in ils place “a tradition of my- 
= self ' can be refuted instantly by completing the 
quotation frdm Autobiographies on which Mr 
Diggory allows so much of; his argument to 
depend:. • ■ 

- To oppose the' new. ill-breeding .of Ireland, which 
- ! ' may In a few years destroy all that has given Irelanda 
^ distinguished name-in the world - “Mother of the 
. i bravest soldiers and the most beautiful’ women", 
i ’ cried Borrow, or tome such words, remembering the 
’ hospitality Shown to, him, a distributor of Bl'hlea, by 

. , v the Irish Mojiks .tif Spaing I ban bnlysei up.asecqn- " 
; d^ry or interior I? inferior] personality created Ogl of . 
- ’i the tradition, or myself, and this personality (alas, 
..'•J only possible to me -In. riiy writ|ngs) must be always 
; ■’ graciousand simple. 1 / _ ; 

i.iAIl this pgKag^v.hleaiis is that Yeats, -..who 
■' ,;i !; dearly ioved V r^w . himself, must mend' bis 


establishing it as the core of his aesthetic: 

If I bring them out I would possibly write a short 
preface to say that os there has been a false “poetic 
diction”, so there has been and is a false “poetic 
material”, that if verse is to remain a living thing it 
must be occupied, when it likes, with the whole of 
[the] poet's life and experience as it was with Villon 
and Herrick and Burns, for although exalted verse 
may be the highest it cannot keep its power unless 
there is more esseminlly vital verse - not necessarily 
written by the same man — at the side of it, . 

As we know, Synge did publish his poems be- 
fore his death and did write a preface, longer 
and more elaborate but less immediate than 
this hurried statement. 

Villon’s name does not occur in Diggory’s 
index but is mentioned at least five times in the 
Autobiographies , always in conjunction with 
that of Dante. Dante and Villon were so well 
known in more than one English translation in 
the 1890s that Yeats’s lack of French and 
Italian could be no stumbling-block; years 
later, even Archy, the literate cockroach in 
Don Marquis’s archy -and mehitabel (1927), 
was steeped in Villon. Diggory mentions 
Catullus twice, but categorizes him as either a 
satirist or one of the authors '^whose realism 
Pound recommended”. Again, it would have 
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been impossible for Yeats to have survived the 
1890s without becoming saturated with Catul- 
lus in translation: he may even have had 
enough Latin to read the easier poems in the 
original. Yeats was in fact familiar with Catul- 
lus tong before he met Pound. We read in the 
Autobiographies: “nor shall l ever know how 
much my practice and my theory owe to the 
passages that [Arthur Symons] read me from 
Catullus and from Verlaine and Mallarrfie." 
Symons probably ignored the amorous confes- 
sional poems of Verlaine, especially the homo- 
sexual ones, which make him the keystone 
of the tradition of the self - much franker than 
Whitman, even; instead he would surely have 
emphasized the early, symbpliste or parnasslen 
Verlaine. 

The “tradition of the self’ is a valid idea, 
felicitously named but not patented in the 
United States. No more need be said here 
about Diggory’s subtitle: his title, after all, is 
Yeats and American Poetry, and about that 
large subject, especially on his native ground of 
American poetry, Diggory has a great deal to 
teach his readers on bpth sides of the Atlantic. 
The symbiotic relationship between Yeats and 
Pound, Yeats’s limited but genuine admiration 
for Vachel Lindsay, his acquaintance with 


Vices revitalized 


; \ own character trails those 1 that are pacific! ' 1 
; , A ; Hayihg cdnvihCed himself that Yeats went jn 
. j! i $qarch of fhe ttadi(i6n of :jbe self (not !"my- 
‘ ] f Dtggofy tl\eri rissrimes that Yeats' fotind 

: 1'.?, wp athe needed fit Atnerlca - In Emerson , Poe, 
,v\ Thbrcaju^ Whitm^ri arid* cspbcially, in a living 
. 1 r sfiam£le£i pd$tkheur bf ihis 

; '{ £/p\yn .^rly iwprfci P ptind, At ihq of 
t; ‘ jtp&KInft pftesfelf tip tbit: 

• 'A.ilii* rio^iri id jUvlrlAnuihirfi iViitlH nnltr nnnir iAa. 


^ irftdlUonof tlijeself, defin ing i 1 a lid 


Chris Baldick , . 

CAROL T. CHRIST 
Vlcforiau and Modern Poetics 
178p, University of Chicago Press, £13.60. ;■ . 
.0226164583 • ’ . ' 

An unwritten convention Within Anglo-Amer- 
ican literary criticism requires that the contents 
! of critical books should not be disclosed in their 
titles, which should instead pretend to be those 
of Henry JamCs novels. And so we,have.77t«?, 
Well-Wrought Urn, The Cotrimon Pursuit, The 
Mirror and the L^thpf&p d hundreds more , of. 
which the oddest and mbst irnpbrtqrit is T. S. 
Eliot’s The Sacred Wopd^a titlereferiring to a. 
cult inendpried by Frazer 4ii which to becoriie - 
priest one hdi to murdqr ,t he. present Incum: 

1 bent . The b efavjly coded secret Of Eliot’s ln- 
‘npviitive critical work wa? that the modem 
re-iqveritl6n ; of ‘Tradiilon^ would take the' 
Tortn- of aq assassins tidn campaign whose pb- 
yipus victims ’were toj bp tbo : poet's .of the 
'nineteen fh ceptury trqm Wordswbrth (“a Isijly 
told sheep!’! according to Ezra Poiijld) to Swin- r 
burne and tilorris, ;‘"- 



'rihiitty ^dbiien jie schototis 
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. Eliot, but surprisingly little attention has been 
given to the equivalent dishonesties of Mod- 
ernist aoti- Victoria nism. Carol T. Christ’s 
argument in this book is that central elements 
in the poetic Modem i?m..df Pound, Eliot and 
Yeats were stolen from the maligned Victorian 
; ’ poets themselves, arid that the scale of the debt 
, goes far beyond Pound’s known admiration foir 
Browning, The passage from thp Victorian 
dramatic monologue to the Modernist persona 
, or musk is only themost qasily discernible con- 
tlniilty; Prohtnor (^riittracestwo other ma- 
,'jdrlinksr, In thp Victorian origins of the theory 
Of the poetic “Image;’, and in the uses of myth 
'. , and histpey in longer poems fropi The Ring and 
thi Book to^ Pound’s Cantos. Ths point estab- 
lished ln each oase is that. ^ the Victoria^ 'poets 
t ;i And critics were already well aware of !the bur- 
. 5 )en of subjectivity imposed, by Romahticism, 
: ; and were formulating poetic strategies shed 

' s If in favour of one or another version of that 
dbjectivisra. later proclaimed by. Eliot qnd his 
; alljes. Just, as • HaJlkro,. Ar'nold ^nd Ruskiri 
, ( hoped ; tkat ‘‘seeing the Qbj^t;as )t really is” 
•Could exorcize the ghost^ of romantip solips- 
i :Isin^;the Modernists aimed by meatis of the 
, same objertlyisttheory ta UVoid tlie discursive 
, didacticism of 'which the/ accused, thei j; Vic- 

• discursive and reflective vice is exactly what 
;Y fiats, EHotaiid Ppundthemselveseadb ended 


Robert Frost - these will probably be familiar. , 
But the conscious way in which William Carlos 
Williams developed his aesthetic as the anti- - 
thesis of Yeats's, the constant dependence on - 
Yeats shown In the poetry and drama of Robin- 
son Jeffers, the critical (New Critical) interest ! 
in Yeats of Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, : 
and Robert Penn Warren, Archibald Mao-' 
Leish’s involvement with Yeats, the import- 
ance of Yeats to Wallace Stevens, Horace « 
Gregory, Theodore Roethke, John Berryman . 
and Robert LoWell - on all this Diggory is 
illuminating and informative. 

But why does he never mention the poem io . 
which Yeats, by general consent, first found his 
natural voice - “Adam’s Curse" (first pub- j 
lished in 1902 and virtually unrevlsed after-; ; 
wards)? And - this is something Diggory could 
not possibly be expected to know - the ques- * 
tion of who-influenced-whom-most, where • 
Pound is concerned , is settled for any Irishman 
who has seen the excellent documentary film ; 
on Pound in which lie reads a portion of the ■ 
Cantos aloud. The son of Idaho begins to 
chant, and from his mouth there issues the . 
mighty flood of Ulster vowels and Connacht -. 
consonants which, for Yents at least, makes up | 
the accent of County Sligo. . : r 


by practising - a strong indication that the, 
caricature “Victorianism” which they, con- 
structed was (dissociated sensibility and all) , 
largely a projection of their own tomptations, ; 

Christ’s book is a challenging inquiry into ■ 
. these, an ri other pqrjadoxes of English-speaking, j 
Modernism’s debts to the Victorians. It concen; j 
trates very economically on the leading three 
poets of each period ( dtawing out thein «?n£- 
nton efforts to eVade tlie burse of the Rppf0 tilic 
heritage. Christ’s account is particularly 
peilirig iri' its SQrqtiny of the cdhtradictions of 
0bjectivi8t poetics: She shows carefully 
‘ each Strategy for expelling personality, sphjec* 
tivlty ahd the egotistical sublime necessario.; 
re-introduces similar ! dangers by aI l o| h^ ; 

. route. jSO the “objective correlative" Which? ■ 

. cbntrived to mn)ce facts’ or Images speak |Qf . 
themselves without 'authorial intrusion P ara * ’. 

• 1 dbxically opens up a yawning-indeterrpinficy a, * . 

meaning. Similarly, , the quest in Ariidlq *■.; 
; Eliot 1 for hiStbriCal absolutes turris' IrOnicaUy . 
into a display ofhlstoHcal'relativlsrn. With W' 
same sharp eW'fbr gains and losses^lp Rojp»5. ) ; 

! method,. ChfisLshovVs In^ few fine pages on ;. . 

Browning tipw rite dramariq monoidgue is. con-..:: 

, dfitrujed to display the problem of ^objectivity • 


precisely r by Attempting tb di^nce. 

' shpH'hbok overstates thi J nqvel ty q Uj? 

, mfint, buTsbeds valuable^ lightori thpongms or,;- 
pofitiplriqde^h^m: !••' •' .■!? 
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Progression on accession 


Peter Burke 

JEAN BOUTIER, ALAIN DEWERPEand DANIEL 
NORDM AN (Editors) 

Un Tour de France royal: Le voyage de Charles 
IX (1564-1566) 

403pp. Paris: Aubier. 142 fr. 

2700703758 

RICHARD A. JACKSON 

Vive le Roll: A history of the French 

coronation from Charles V to Charles X 

310pp. University of North Carolina Press; 

distributed in the UK by International Book 

Distributors. 

0807816027 

Three years after his accession, the boy-king 
Charles IX of France, together with his 
mother, Catherine de' Medici, and his court 
went on progress through his kingdom, or 
more exactly round it. It is this journey of some 
4,000 kilometres, spread over twenty-seven 
months, which forms the subject, or at any rate 
the focus, of the latest addition to Aubier’s 
excellent “Collection historique". Un Tourde 
France royal is the collective work of three 
former normaliens whose interests span his- 
tory, geography and politics. 

They begin, in the traditional French man- 
ner, with the geography; with the route fol- 
lowed by the king, and his discovery of his 
kingdom, moving on to the purpose of the tour 
- to see and be seen, to hear complaints, to 
settle disputes, to intervene in local politics, to 
ensure the fidelity of leading subjects at a cri- 
tical moment, early in what turned out to be a 
thirty years’ civil war. Penetrating in their com- 
ments on the politics of the progress, its 
"strategy", the authors have curiously little to 
say about its symbolic aspects, the ritual of 
taking possession of the realm. 

The core of their book, however - and this is 
what makes it important - is a study of the 
court. Ten to fifteen thousand people and 
rather more horses followed the king. Their 
numbers, as the ’Venetian ambassador 
observed, were equivalent to “a whole city", 
and moving, feeding and lodging them posed 
serious logistic problems. Benvenuto Cellini, 
who had been “following the court, or rather 
struggling along behind" a few years earlier, 
had lived in “canvas tents like the gipsies". 

In the past few years, historians of early 
modem Europe, stimulated by the work of 
Norbert Elias, have become increasingly 
aware of the need to study the court as an 
environment, a world of its own, a peculiar 
kind of society. Boutier, Dewerpe and Nord- 
man have now given us one of the most vivid 
and precise case-studies so far. In the sixteenth 
century, as in the Middle Ages, they explain, 
the French court was essentially nomadic. Be- 
tween 1561 and 1575 the .king averaged thirty 
moves a year. That meant that the govern- 
ment, too, was itinerant. With Charles and his 
mother travelled the chancellor, privy council, 
the royal secretaries and even, in their special 
waggon, the files. 

In the final section of their book, “les gestes 
et les signes”, Boutier and his colleagues take 
their readers over relatively well-trodden 
ground and describe the many festivals which 
punctuated the ‘royal progress - the m°ck 
battles, the tournaments, the state entries into 
cities and the masquerades (some of them com- 
posed by Ronsard). The authors never let us 
forget that these festivities served a political 
purpose. Throughout the book their presenta- 
tion Is cool, clear, brisk and as quantitative as 
the sources permit. The conclusions would 
have been still more illuminating if they had 
been presented In a comparative framework, 
but most of that framework has yet to be con- 
structed. Un Tour de France royal breaks new 
ground!. ■■ 

' Richard A. Jackson's Vive le Roil, on the 
other hand, stands in a great tradition. It is a 
study of royal rituals in the manner of Ernst 
Karitorowicz, • Percy .Schramm arid, more 
directly, of Jackson’s teacher Ralph Gicsey, 
. himself one of Kantorpwicz’s pupils. The book 
consists of thirteen essays orj the history. of the 
French coronation, or,; more exactly, of a rjtual 
which combined the sdqre, the consecration of 
the king by anointing .him with holy , Oil.-with 
1 thp coronation in the strict sense, his investi- 
ture with the crown ahd other symbols of 

o.-!;. • .. 1 . .. 1 - 1 •• •". v. ••.* - 


The continuity of the ritual is impressive. 

The combination of anointing and coronation 
goes back to the ninth century, and so do some 
of the prayers recited at the last coronation, 
that of Charles X in 1825. Charles even 
touched for scrofula, “fifty years after the 
introduction of James Watt’s steam engine", as 
Professor Jackson puts it, and “twenty-seven 
years after Edward Jenner's first smallpox vac- 
cination". Throughout the period with which 
this study is concerned, 1364 to 1825, the orga- 
nizers of the ritual had their eyes on the past, 
on precedent, on the “old books”, as they were 
described in 1484, “which tell what ought to 
be done at each coronation". The aim was 
repetition. 

Yet repetition could never be exact and 
continuity was always less than perfect. Un- 
prescribed elements have a way of infiltrating 
the most meticulously organized rituals. In 
1594, Henri IV was unable to be crowned at 
Rheims, which was under the control of his 
enemies the Catholic League, and had to make 
do with Chartres and a different holy oil, 
conveniently discovered near Tours. In 1722, 
researchers were unable to find Louis XlV’s 
coronation oath, so that innovation could not 
be avoided. Louis XVIII and Charles X had to 
do without the holy ampulla, which had been 
solemnly smashed in 1793. 

Central to Jackson’s book are the alterations 
which took place in response to changing views 
of the monarchy. From 1561, for example, the 
king feigned sleep when the peers came to 
conduct him to the church, and from 1610, he 
freed prisoners after the ceremony. Although, 
as he is careful to warn his readers, a single 
ritual “can tell us only part of what kingship is", 
Jackson makes a significant contribution to 
French political history by reiating changes in 
the order of the coronation to the “striving 
toward absolutism". He sees the fiction of the 
sleeping king as an affirmation that the king 
was revealed rather than made by the cere- 
mony, and the freeing of prisoners as a state- 
ment of the king’s right to dispense with the 
laws. Attempts to limit royal power also left 
their impression on the ritual. 

Vive le Roil is unnecessarily difficult to fol- 
low because of the author’B habit, despite his 
concern with change over time, of jumping 
. backwards and forwards. His view of ritual is 
somewhat limited. He has little to say about 
the structure of the coronation, or Us cultural 
context. Despite his concern with collective 
representations, he does not deal with the 
history of mentalities; indeed, his abrupt dis- 
missal of the “superstitious credulity” of the 
Middle Ages suggests a serious blind spot. His 
description js, compared to that of Schramm 
and Kantorowicz, rather thin. Although he 
refers in passing to the place of misunderstand- 
ing and reinterpretation in the process of 
change, this crucial point is never developed. 
As a history of the coronation Jackson’s book 
is rather less satisfactory than a study published 
in Switzerland ten years ago, Anton Haueter’s 
Die Rrtinungen der franzOsischen KOnige. All 
the same Jackson’s careful analysis of the 
documents (correcting Schramm’s dating on 
occasion) does inspire confidence, and he adds 
insights of his own to the conclusions of his 
predecessors. . . , 

If neither book is altogether happy In -Its 
treatment of symbolism, both’ make re- 
freshingly concrete and precise contributions 
to our understanding of the French monarchy. 

In PlRars of Monarchy : An outline of the poli- 
tical and social history of royal guards IdOO- 
im (207pp. Quartet. £18.50. 0 7043 2424 5) 

■ , Philip Mansel sets but to sketch “that aspect of 
the social and political history of monarchies 
which is revoaled in their relationship with 
their guards”. Four chapters - "The Rise of 
Royal Guards to 1730", “Royal Guards under 
Attack, 1730^89”, "The Golden Age of Royal 
Guards, 1789-1830", i and ‘The Survival, of 
Royal Guards, 1830-1984” - describe | the 
character of the guards of former. and.survivijig . 
European monarchies: ..France, Austria, 
Spain. England , Sweden, Denmark. Russia, 
Brandenburg-Frussia,. Piedmont and Naples, 
together with those of the Ottoman Empire, 

■ Persia anti Morocco. Further chapters dial, 
with such themes ns life in the . guards, their 
social composition, and.thbirro^e in sustaining 
' ; the ’prisltiOtf of tb'fe. EfiOnafphy.' ' ' 1 ’ 1 '/ 
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Forthcoming titles 

Faux Amis and Key Words: a dictionary-guide to French life and language 
through lookatihea and coufuaables 

Philip Thody and Howard Evans 

A witty and entertaining did ionary guide to French life and language using lookalikcs and confiuablcs 
hb £16.00 0 485 11243 4 pb £4.95 0 485 12043 7 

Islam and Iran 

I P Petrushevsky trans. Hubert Evans 

A study by the famous Soviet Iranologist of the development of Islamic beliefs, early schisms, and 
the creation of a Sunni orthodoxy 
hb £32.00 0 48511257 4 

The Thought of John Austin: jurisprudence, colonial reform and the 
British Constitution 

Wilfred E Rumble 

An analysis of the works of John Austin (1790-1859), his contributions to jurisprudence, die 
philosophy of law, political theory and colonial reform 
Xr6 £25.00 0 485 1 1292 2 

Literature 

The Art of the Gawain-Poet Available now In paperback 
W A Davenport 

‘the sanest, most perceptive and best-written book-length study yet' studies intiieaoeofcuauce* 
pb £6.95 0 485 12050 X 

‘Let Wonder Seem Familiar’: Endings in Shakespeare’* Romance Vision 
RS White 

An important historical and critical study of Shakespeare's late plays 
A6 £16.00 0 485 11256 6 

The Table as Literature 
H J Blackham 

The uses of the fable in literature from Aesop and Lucian to its revival in contemporary fiction, 
hb £18.00 0 485 11278 7 

Jane Austen The manuscript chapters of Persuasion 

Text and facsimile of the only two chapters of the six novels to survive. Foreword by Lord David Cecil 
hb £10.50 0 485 10502 0 JantAuiten Library 

The Moral Art of Dickens A reissue 
Barbara Hardy 

‘dear, sensible, perceptive’ Durham university journal 
hb £8.95 0485 11274 4 pb 0.95 0 485 12049 6 

D H Lawrence and Tradition 

Edited by Jefirey Meyers 

Essays on Lawrence’s Interpretation and creative use of the literature and thought of the past 
hb £18.00 0 485 11260 4 

Kalevala 

A new edition of the great Finnish epic, translated by W F Kilty 
• Nnoly edited and intndneed by Dr Michael Branch 
ib £20.00 0 485 11258 2 p*£7.95 0 485 12048 8 

Japan 

The Sino-Japanese Axis: A new force in Asia ? 

Robert Taylor 

Discusses the Sino-Japanese alliance since the re-establishment of diplomatic relations in 1972, 
and the future 
hb £16.00 0 485 11263 9 

Dr Willis in Japan (1862-1877) 

Hugh Cortazzi 

A fkscinatmg eyt-vrinitsi account of fifteen years spent In Japan by a British medical pioneer 
A6 £16.00 0 485 11264 7 

Japan: The Dutch Experience 
Grant K Goodman 

The Japanese experience of. Western ideas and culture through contact with Dutch maritime traders 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

hb £18.00 - 0 485 1 1262 Q • . ~ / 

Recently published . ' ; 

.Showa: an inside history of Hirohito** Japan 
Tessa Morris-Suzuki 

'an enormously vivid chronicle of Japan’s, past fifty years, a detailed human story of change* disaster 
and resilience.. .’Anthony Thwalte observer 
£14.50 0 48511246 9 

Women First: the female tradition in English Physical Education 1880-19SQ 
Sheila Fletcher ; ’ 

■provides vivid portrait! of the steely characters who pioneered the development; of gymnastics 

''Ip schools, DAILV! TSLBURAFtt .'.j 

£ 1 8.00 0 485 11248 5 ^6 £5.95 0 485 120461 : " 
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Preparing for total war 


Alan S. Milward 

R.J. OVERY 

Goering: The “Iron Man" 

310pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 
0710097832 


I Although the title might suggest otherwise, 

i j R. J. Overy’s book is not a biography of the . 

• • I bemedalled First World War hero who rose to 

; j • j become a Marshal of the Third Reich and 

i : ; j Hitler's officially designated successor. It is an 

' ■ | analysts of Gae ring's political activities from 

. ; | the time he first reached important office. Dr 

| 1 Overy, it would seem, has focused on Goering 

. : I ! to sustain the two arguments which are central 

; ; to his study of the Nazi regime. One is that the 

j‘ ' Nazi revolution in government was intended to 

J place control of the economy of Germany and 

i \ Europe in the hands of a new ruling group, the 

; mass lower-middle -class membership of the 

>. i Nazi Party, “neither capitalist nor working 

; ; ‘ class", the founders of a new empire based on 

i: i race, comradeship and military power. The 

i 1 i other is the argument (which the author has 

1 been developing for some time in journals) 

'! ! (hat the nature of Hitler’s plans and prepara- 

: l lions for war has been seriously misinterpreted 

‘ . ; and that the German economy in the late 1930s 

| | was being prepnred for a “total war” of world- 

> wide dimensions which would be launched in 

.• j the mid-1940s. 

i Tlie heart of Goering: The “Iron Man' 1 is 

•' Overy’s detailed reconstruction of the Reichs- 

'' , werke Hermann Goering, the state enterprise 

- i, . controlled by the Reichsmarsch all, which, be- 

ginning in the 193Qs with the building of the 
; i Salzgitter steel works, had by 1942 spread its 

tentacular control over a huge range of “cap- 
■ i. tured" Industry in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 

France, Poland, Romania and the Soviet Un- 
1 ion. By far the biggest firm in Europe, it then 

.produced not only steel but armaments of 
• ; every kind, oil, ores, stone, machinery and 

l . ; transport equipment, as well as running its own 

'.ft major transportation enterprises. This is new 

jf 1 i ( ’ and valuable research, extensive enough to 

; ...Ji • justify the author's ambitious further argu- 

i ments about the nature and purpose of the 

Nazi system. 

; ; The extraordinary development of the 

f : Reichswerke, Overy argues, was not just to 

f ; guarantee state control over resources for the 

j : : }\ . war but to construct the future Nazi economy 

r ! 1 ! by confining private capitalism inside the nar- 

• j 1 ; row bou nds within which alone it would be safe 

?:'■ | V- 'v and useful. The conception is hardly a new 

one. That the position of private business 
[■’:j I .l would have been subordinate and insecure In 

•: j j the Nazi state if Hitler, had achieved his foreign 

; * ' 5 policy ambitions, and that the enmity between 

- • ’ i the party and the world of big business was 

i', .. often so open and so fierce because the Nazi 

t. ■' 1 movement did aim at a drastic readjustment of 

fc' z •j}. 1 Germany's economic and sodai relationships, 

ji'. t^j has been denied only by Inadequate coriservar 

.■ .. lives, dogmatic Marxists and bad historians. • 

jjj 6y-i ; Oyery’s energetic attack on the subject from a 
V ; . new angle is therefore not superfluous, eyen.if 

jft'ij. . it is less originai than he seems to claim. . 

V • ' From this perspective, however, the argu- 

!•;’ t; ■ meat must inevitably turn on . the relative 
i weight of the Reichswerke in the economy as a 
Ri •• ' whole. About this Overy is rather coy. Critics 

jp . - can argue that the private. sector of German 

l]ji £i: ! - i‘ industry . put up a sturdy resistance to the 
■ r - * ’ '■:> Rdchswerke’s policies, and that it .becanie 
jjj j|| j.!.' . more Important than the state sector after 194J ' 

. • because it was so much more efficient at keep- 
igij ' ■ ‘ tag Genriany flghting: None the less, the atf 
if ll ' thor doe? demonstrate that thifi ■Reichswerke’, 

3 IJ : ; ■ glveijits scope and given Goering’s own pbli- 

jf jtj tl^ii $p.nkp( 'lw.vin<lfBT$t 9 od- merely as a 

it ’ lj ' *j • ” peitenaii'pq^-base or as an; accidental by? 
|t|.i product of irearmameht and war. Blit would: ■ 

11' . ' 1 this mpke it obyjousiy djfftreht from similar 

5J ; . : . developments elsewhere ip the 1930s with 

||i ; • •. which Uie jwstAvar mixed capitalist economy 


a major conflict”. Thus, what we have so far 
believed about the restricted commitment of 
the German economy to war before 1942 is 
mistaken . But because the evidence about how 
few armaments Germany actually produced 
before 1942 cannot be all wrong, the explana- 
tion for this paradox must lie in “inefficiency”. 
A huge and continuously increasingly commit- 
ment of the economy to war production after 
1936, Overy aTgues, although it made drastic 
inroads into civilian consumption , fell far short 
of its goal in arms production because, fortu- 
nately for us, the revolution set society against 
itself and business against the state, because 
the revolution itself was incomplete, because 
the people in charge of all this effort made a 
mess of it, and most important of all because 
the world war, through a combination of acci- 
dent and misjudgment, came at least four years 
too early. 

It is at the last stage of this chain of reasoning 
that the exaggeration needed to sustain the 
argument becomes apparent. It can only lead 
to further exaggerations. Having got into a 
world war by “accident” the Nazis were caught 
between pursuing their strategy of mass invest- 
ment for a more distant world WRr and the need 
to iiave more weapons now. The unlucky 
Goering was thus denied the chance to “care- 
fully integrate" the occupied areas and instead 
had to “exploit" them. The economic adminis- 
tration and its master both collapsed under the 
strain of pursuing these incompatible objec- 
tives and in came Albert Speer instead. The 
author argues that Speer was not, however, 
very important in 1942, so that the remarkable 
increases in armaments output in that year 
should really be credited to the great economic 
and administrative effort which had been made 
before and which was now bearing fruit. 

Overy’s new claims for the size of Germany's 
commitment to war production before 1942 are 
based on the stream of planning directives 
issued by Goering, backed up with the long- 
familiar comparative macroeconomic calcu- 
lations. What counts, however, in fighting wars 
is not paper orders and macroeconomic bal- 


ances but real investment at the microecon- 
omic level and the real weapons it produces. At 
this point it is necessary to remind Ourselves of 
certain facts which the author all too noticeably 
avoids. It is true that levels of civilian consump- 
tion rose very sluggishly in Germany from 1936 
to 1938 and may even have fallen in 1938 and 
1939, in spite of the rapidly growing national 
income, whereas they continued to rise at a 
moderate pace in Britain. But after the Ger- 
man victory over France this trend did not 
continue. In 1941 several important consumer 
goods industries actually increased their out- 
put while their counterparts in Britain were 
virtually closed down. 

And then we must remind ourselves of the 
abstract nature of national accounting. So- 
called “military expenditure" was a much high- 
er proportion of GNP in Germany than in Bri- 
tain before 1942. Yet actual investment in 
armaments-producing plant in Germany was 
only marginally higher in absolute value than 
in Britain in 1938; it had been growing more 
steeply in Britain since 1936, and after 1938 it 
was higher in Britain than in Germany until 
1942. In fact the increase in direct investment 
in armaments-producing plant in Germany in 
1941 over 1940 was a mere 100,000 Reichs- 
marks. This is a paradox far too great to be 
explained by German “inefficiency”. 

There is, however, no year between 1936 
and 1942 when the author is not recounting 
from documents that otters had been given for 
the economy to be converted to “total war”. 
That undefined and undefinable abstraction, 
“military expenditure", increases, as he rightly 
insists, in a smooth, continuous trend, no doubt 
requiring those severe limitations on that other 
item in the national balance, consumption, to 
which he draws our attention. One reason why 
“military expenditure" was so much higher as a 
proportion of GNP in Germany was because 
the number in the armed forces was so much 
larger. Here, too, the war was to show that 
expansion of investment was the decisive com- 
mitment, not conscripting men. There must 
have been many other ways, too, in which 


Labouring under dual loyalties 


David Blackbourn 

ROGER FLETCHER 

Revisionism and Empire: Socialist Imperialism 

in Germany 1897-1914 

223pp. Allen and Unwin. £18. ■ 

0049430319 

The Social Democrats were branded as the 
“rogues without a fatherland" in the Kaiser's 
Germany, but it is now generally accepted that 
they laboured under a painful “double loy- 
alty". They belonged to the labour move- 
ment's reassuring state within a state, yet 
wished to be treated as good Germans if oniy 
the ruling caste would allow it. There was 
growing concern among SPD leaders about the 
party's isolation in the years before the First 
World War. The so-called Hottentot elections 
of 1907 brought home the SPD’s vulnerability 
on flag-waving issues* and the pronounce- 
ments of prominent party figures became more 
equivocal, Even the great election gains in 
1912 merely pointed up the impotence of the 
patty within the Gentian political system, not 
least Jts inability to 1 influence the coiifse of 
foreign policy. It is a measure d SPp fatalism : 
on this score that .{is leader, August Bebcl, 
.conducted' a lengthy secret correspondence 
with Sir Edward Grey, in which the British 
foreign minister was urged to resist 'Germain 
: aggression. Fearful Of a pre-emptive govern- 
mentstrikeagainit its organizations, the SPD 
• ' was' abo exercised by : the. Russian bogey! 
Could German socialists qtimd aside cir Oppose 
yrar against feactiarjary! Tsarist Ri&ia. espe- 
• daily If- as in 1914 ^Russia appfeared to be the 
■ aggressor?; Against this background of fears 
and uncertainties, the SlPD.decision to vote for 


S ; 1> v ; . htltdrical cvidencev hef claims, shows that Hit- 
lj > ^ $ tar titajs reatmtag -the Oernian;:ccoftomy for a 
; i$44':or even as late as ' 
■‘fe 1 'faff Blitzkrieg- but a wai; 
Wfc > subjection of civilian 


. truce. is! hardly surprising. . .! 'J- 

. 1 Tpls is, the broacj picture! painted by Dieter 
Groh, Hdns-Chrlstoph Schrader, Helmut Bley 
and others, 'and it is thdrefpre soineWhat jpiV . 
leading of Rdger Hetcher to stqte lhat tholre ’ ' 


mark in his second opening claim, that we 
should not view the revisionists of the pre-1914 
SPD as a clearly defined or homogeneous right 
wing in the party. He rightly notes that the 
party intellectuals, of whatever persuasion, 
often had more in common with each other 
than any of them had with a suspicious rank 
and file. Both the revisionist Eduard Bernstein 
and the radical Rosa Luxemburg were accused 
of theoretical hair-splitfing and of rocking the 
political boat. 

In Revisionism and Empire , Fletcher is 
mainly concerned to contrast the views held by 
Joseph Bloch and his inner circle of writers on 
the Sozialistische Monatshefte with those of 
Bernstein. Bloch and his favourite journalists 
propagated the integration of the working class 
in Germany by fusing a non-Marxist socialism 
with a vigorously populist nationalism. Their 
arguments and terms were those of the Pan- 
Germpn right: Anglophobe, strongly Influ- 
enced by the pseudo-scieiice of geopolitics and 
by Social Darwinist ideas of “struggie” among 
the powers, they unashamedly praised Imper- 
ial Germany as “the. most militaristic state in 
the,: world’'. Addressing themselves to what 
Karl Leiithner described with relish as ”bhital . 
Questions of power", the charmed circle of the 
Monatshefte interpreted the Nietzschean will 
tq power as a mandate for German imperialism 
and berated the bleeding; hearty, international-; 
ism was cant, and the Kantian? were; soggy 
humanitarians. • ' 

Bernstein shared with Biloch his Jewishness 
and his revisionism, but could hardly have 
been further removed from him in foreign pol- 
icy views. Bernstein's intellectual debt to Kant 
may, as Fletcher argues, have: been: exagger- 
ated, but his; fastidiods ethical, socialism was 
that of ah anU^ipiiitarist believer in the arbitra- 
tion df tartflietdand in the creaftion of a league ; 
Of (culturally advanced) natiohs. Thofathcrof 
revisiqnismwasessentiaUy.a;Cobdenitii liber- , 
al, wedded' tq {He idea : of ihteriiatiohal peace 
.through' free trade 1 aAd the understandiqg bf 
' |3eopl^ rather l than g0Yehlmfei1tS^ i;! '■ ■’ i , t 


expenditure stopped short of investment. Pap. 
er decrees, it would seem, are no evidence for 
“total war". Once the German economy was 
made to invest in the required direction arms- 
ments output increased in three great leaps 
from the start of 1942 on a scale which dwarfed 
all previous figures, so that in the summer of 
1944 it was 350 per cent higher than in 1941, 
Can this really indicate no more than the end of 
“inefficiency”, or does it show a convincing 
change of heart and purpose7. 

None of this is to argue that Oveiy's claims 
about Hitler’s preferred strategy are wrong, 
Surely what mattered, however, was what hap- 
pened, what strategy was actually pursued. It 
may not be unreasonable to suggest that even 
Hitler’s intentions are best interpreted from 
what happened at a microeconomic level 
rather than from all these threatening and 
brutal paper exhortations to total mobilization 
of resources which had so little effect. No one 
of any importance in the Flihrer's circle 
bothered before 1942 to find out whether they 
were having an effect. A strategic bombing 
force was ordered and planned on paper in 
1935, but when it came to the Battle of Britain 
there was no worthwhile capacity at all of this 
kind. 

As for the “iron man” himself, whose decline 
into the “morphine man” is rather hurriedly 
passed over, he was in fact what he seemed: an 
ill-informed, loud-mouthed, unscrupulous, 
atrociously cruel, spectacularly vain, immense- 
ly energetic bully whose head was stuffed with 
rubbish rather than with perceptions of reality. 
Ribbent rop said he was “a Christmas tree” and 
Ciano placed him even more exactly as looldpg 
like “a high-grade prostitute". He was, Overy 
argues, essentially “a soapbox orator". 

Yet he attained great office and attracted 
lasting political loyalty from the Nazi move- 
ment and from the FUhrer himself. This most 
be the justification for all the arguments about 
the implications of his role in the Nazi state 
which the author intends to provoke and 
which, no doubt, he will succeed in provoking. 


neither was able to carry his ideas within the 
SPD or effect a juncture with Hke-Inltlded 
groups outside (on the right for Bloch, on the 
left wing of liberalism for Bernstein). Fletcher . 
goes with the grain of interpretation which sees 
Bernstein as an isolated Intellectual with an 
overdeveloped conscience and an under- 
developed instinct for politics. Bernstein is 
very much a posthumous hero of Social Demo- 
cracy. The less familiar Bloch is a more intri- 
guing failure, but the treatment of him suggests . 
a difficulty with this book. How convincing is 
Bloch, in fact, as the "impresario of revision- 
ism”7 Fletcher constructs nn imposing might- 
have-been, only to show how It wdsn’t and ,■ 
skipping over some obvious reasons why it ; 
wasn’t. Bloch’s hard-headed realism sup- • 
posedly spoke more directly to workers than 
the Marxism of the party centre or left, but we 
arc offered little about how his ideas were rt-; 
celved except a few scattered comments an / 
trade-union and co-operative officials who 
read the Monatshefte. It appears that Bloch 
antagonized reformists in the party (as we| •...; 
as fellow-revisionists) by his manipulative 
methods, but tridre might have been said about.;, 
his relations with emerging SPD apparatchiks 
like Ebert, Scheidemann and Noske, especialv; 
ly in the light of what we know dbput thelr ow , 
form of nationalism. Nowhere; for example,’ , 
Noske's notorious “Fatherland spee^” taen- 
. tiqned.orthe attempt made to suggestwhaM/ 
anything, such a position had in edminon wui y. 
the Blochian programme. Certainly. Blochs,; 
defence of the Junkers against the “nonsenta.;r 

• of 1848" Was hardly calculated tb appeal to the ; , 

Prussian working class, or the reformist paw, / 
leadership. ;’; : Y . Y. 

Intellectual histOTy dods not need the bel-i ; : ; 
ligerent self- justifications provided by-Rog® 1 ;' 

• Fletcher, but It does need to be grounded In a y 

proper context (including the full intellectual .. 
context) if it Is to succeed. Revisionism ana 
Empire falls, In the end, to hang together o f ’ 
convince. Despite some fluent passages of m*.. 
egesia On individual writers if is a dlsappplm*.; 
ment.V r ... ...V-.;. <*' \ ; '.PY 
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The obsolescence of common sense 
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On the last page of The Illogic of American 
Nuclear Strategy, Robert Jervis quotes G. K. 
Chesterton: “I have seen the truth and it makes 
no sense.” The truth at issue for Jervis is that 
stability in the nuclear era depends on being 
able to inflict wholesale destruction, and on 
being vulnerable to such destruction in return. 
This indeed makes no sense, and much of the 
intellectual effort of the age has been spent 
looking for something better. 

Some would escape by returning to tradi- 
tional military thinking, by “conventionaliz- 
ing" nuclear strategy. Especially seductive is 
the vision of an effective defence against nuc- 
lear attack such as President Reagan's “Star 
Wars" design, that would eliminate depend- 
ence on the gobd sense of Soviet leaders. 
Others argue for general disarmament or simi- 
larly ambitious schemes whose realization, in 
the foreseeable future, would require that the 
existing political order be transcended by an 
act of will. 

These four recent American works illustrate 
the continuing search for common-sense 
escapes from nonsensical truth. Jervis takes on 
“conventionalization" as it has surfaced in the 
United States “countervailing” strategy of the 
past decade or so. Countervailing (or “coun- 
terforce”) strategists argue that even with nuc- 
lear weapons there is still a need for workable 
operational doctrines, and that the best deterr- 
ence on any level is still to be able to defeat the 
enemy. This argument has much common- 
sense appeal. 

But it is precisely such common sense, Jervis 
says, that nuclear weaponry has made obso- 
lete. Short of a truly effective defence - which, 
along with most experts, he considers a fantasy 
- both sides remain vulnerable. The risk of 
nuclear war thus casts a shadow over every- 
thing; the fear of escalation inhibits risk-taking 
on all levels. “Limited options”, such as 
intermediate-range missiles in Europe, add 
nothing to Western security since they are no 
more capable of being implemented than the 
full-scale options, 

Jervis’s analysis of the contradictions of 
counterforce is definitive and persuasive arid 
should shape all future debate. It Is hard to tell, 
however, what changes Jervis would make, in 
actual deploy tnehts. Unlike most “assured des- 
truction” theorists, he sees, little benefit to be 
derived from buiidlhg up conventional forces 
or pledging no first use of nuclear weapons, 
since fear of escalation inhibits conventional 
' warfare as well (for Jervis, "assured destruc- 
tion” Is a fact of life, not an object, of rever- 
ence). In fact, his thesis implies that force 
structures don’t matter much, so long as we can 
do unto them (more or less) as they do unto us. 
Intermediate-range missiles; and the like . are 
raore superfluous than dangerous (apart from 
their hard-kill potential). . 

This still lepves room , however, to argue for 
reducing reliance ort nuclear weapons In Nato: 
If the throat of first yse is not credible anyway, 
then why bother? And one could also argue for 
some rpeans of limiting damage in case of 
catastrqplTO, as a kind of insurance policy (this 
appears to be the Soviet approach). Jervis re- 
fuses, however, to grant us any real relief: “No 
strategy can provide the kind of protection that 
Was possible in the pas^.” / 

Others continue to seek an escape from vul- 
nerability. Dietrich Pischer has writteiia«vecy 
ambitious book that falls back on thaidea pF a 


totally defensive posture and weaponry to pre- 
vent all war, nuclear and conventional. The 
goal of this shift to defence, or “transarma- 
ment", is to secure invulnerability without pos- 
ing a threat to others. Again, an idea with 
considerable intuitive appeal. 

But again, common sense misleads us. 
Theoretically, one can define as defensive any 
weapon whose limited mobility or other fea- 
tures make it useful only to a state on its own 
territory. But, as Fischer admits, even the 
Great Wall of China “could have been used in 
an offensive scheme”. And the Germans in the 
First World War saw the submarine as defen- 
sive, since it was their only protection against 
being starved out by a superior British fleet. 

Military postures have meaning only in their 
overall conteju. Fischer himself recognizes that 
civil defence can be provocative under certain 
circumstances, and that “the entire combina- 
tion of weapons and other defense prepara- 
tions of a country must be considered in order 
to deride whether the whole system is predomi- 
nantly offensive or defensive". 

But nuclear weapons pose yet further diffi- 
culties. To be consistent, Fischer should ap- 
plaud Reagan’s Star Wars concept of effective 
defence against missile attack, even if he be- 
lieves with most that it is not technically feas- 
ible. In fact, he attacks the concept itself, 
arguing that if successful It would enable its 
possessor to subject the other side to nuclear 
blackmail without facing any throat of retali- 
ation. But this is an argument against any 
nuclear defence. 

Thus Fischer, like Jervis, regards the “threat 
of retaliation” as a basis for stability in a nuc- 
lear world. “Vulnerability to retaliation", he 
writes “tends to inhibit aggression." But re- 
taliatory weapons are par excellence offensive 
weapons, as Fischer's summary of the charac- 
teristics of a “second-strike" force clearly 
shows. 

Fortunately, Fischer is inconsistent when he 
reaches concrete proposals, which do not fol- 
low from his shaky foundation but are, on the 
contrary, eminently sensible. He focuses on 
measures to reduce first-strike threats, and to 
protect the invulnerability of the deterrent 
force (even though composed of “offensive" 
weapons). He opposes Pershing missiles in 
Europe, multiple warheads, anti-submarine 
warfare, and launch-on-warning doctrines, 
and favours a no-first-use-of-nuclear-weapOns 
pledge - all fairly standard positions for refor- 
mers within the system. Fischer also has some 
prescient remarks on broader aspects of de- 
terrence: making peace. more attractive, and 
“dissuading" war by non-military as well aS 
military means. 

If mutual vulnerability among the superpow- 
ers is a truth that resists a technical solution, 
the same holds even more for the unpleasant 
facts of nuclear proliferation. The last two 
books join a growing literature that underlines 
the futility of efforts to curb the spread of 
nuclear weapons with technological controls. 

Stephen Meyer asks a simple question: is 
nuclear proliferation driven by the existence of 
technical capability, or by political (“mbtiva- 
tionaP) factors? Ax the product of a university 
(Michigan) known fof if? ''scientific” approach 
tb politics /his answer Isitself highly quantified 
and technical. But the approach works better 
on this subject than on many others. The result 
is a very sophisticated measurement of the cur- 
rent state of nuclear proliferation. 

It could be called a technical disproof of 
technical determinism. For what Meyer does Is 
to demonstrate crushlngly, for. anyone who still 
doubts it, that there is little correlation be- 
tween the ability to go nuclear and the decision 
to do so, In fact, the issue is something of a 
strmY mQn > taw In recent years have serious- 
ly argued that proliferation is driven, by tech- 
nology. Quite cjqaTly. rrtariy states capable of 
building nuclear weapons, including most 
European nations, are, not do] ng so. 

Meyer's criteria for nuclear capability are on 
tho conservative ■ side. Pakistan, for example • 
does not qualify - but, even so, he estimates 
that thirty Jour states were “nuclear-capable” 
at' the end of 1982. Establishing objective 
criteria tq measure political, motivation is trick- 
ier, of course; fortunately, Moyer aligns his 
i results (With* conventiotial blstorit^.wisdbm Jo 
avoid absurdities! Theirpsul^ stres^ lifie im- 


portance of threats of security, the search for 
prestige, and lack of outside support (“pariah” 
status) as motivations to go nuclear. Again 
there arc no big surprises. 

The stales most likely to go nuclear are Israel 
and South Africa (assumed to be there, nr 
dose), Argentina, Taiwan and South Korea. 
Meyer ulso recognizes a group of “hard-core” 
proliferants- Pakistan, Iraq, Iran and Libya - 
bent on nuclear status but lacking the means, 
for the moment. One wonders whether he has 
not underestimated the possibilities of a deter- 
mined nuclear weapons programme being 
achieved without the customary infrastructure 
but through the exploitation of new scientific 
short cuts - this could well apply to South 
Africa. 

These same “hard-core” proliferants popu- 
late the dramatic scenario of nuclear war with 
which Patrick O'Heffernan, along with the 
noted “soft energy” advocates Amory B. and 
L. Hunter Lovins, seek to galvanize us. If 
Meyer is conservative, O'Heffernan and the 
Lovins tend to stretch estimates in the opposite 
direction, granting Iran nuclear status by 1986. 

Their scenario, comprising only about a 
tenth of the book, depicts terrorist nuclear 
attacks in California and on Israeli West Bank 
settlements, with subsequent nuclear ex- 
changes between Pakislun and India and be- 
tween Iran and Iraq. U is less convincing on 
political than on technical matters, and is espe- 
cially weak on likely superpower behaviour 
(for example, the description of Soviet think- 
ing on limited nuclear war is completely 
wrong). But the authors have still put their 
finger on the weak link in a world whose stabil- 
ity depends on deterrence: on the assumed 
rationality of all nuclearized actors, including 
the aggressive regimes now standing in the nuc- 
lear queue (rfigimes that use diplomatic facili- 
ties for armed attack, routinely practise terror- 
ism, and brazenly proclaim assassination as a 
form of statecraft). 

As energy experts, the authors focus on the 


illusion that the peaceful atom can be sepa- 
rated from the warlike atom. They point out, 
as many before them, that “Atoms for Peace" 
w.is a colossal error that enabled nations to 
beat ploughshares into swords. The technical 
controls of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and the Non-Proliferation Treaty, are 
convincingly shown as futile (being systemati- 
cally flouted by such countries as Pakistan and 
Iraq). 

The authors make a strong case that nuclear 
energy - the epitome of hard energy - was an 
uneconomical choice for developing countries 
anyway. Drop government subsidies, they 
argue, and nuclear energy will sink of its own 
weight. The problem is that, even if they are 
right, it is too late to contain the military' im- 
plications. Third World proliferants already 
have what they need. Ending legitimate nuc- 
lear power programmes would remove a con- 
venient disguise, forcing weapons programmes 
out into the open. But as the authors acknow- 
ledge, “nonviolent energy strategies unfortu- 
nately do not guarantee that a country will not 
choose to build nuclear bombs anyway”. 

■ Forced into thinking politics, O’Heffernan 
and the Lovinses urge nuclear disarmament as 
a “precondition" for non-proliferation. But 
this is to resolve one dilemma by assuming the 
solution to another, and even deeper, one. 
What are, in turn, the preconditions to dis- 
armament? The authors talk about “dclegiti- 
mizing” violence; at this point, prescription 
fades into piety. 

Wc are back at the basic dilemma. O’Hcffer- 
nan and the Lovinses make the worst assump- 
tions about rationality, as well they might, and 
yet their own analysis shows the inadequacy of 
technical solutions. In the end, politics is 
inescapable. Wc must seek safety by confront- 
ing directly the unhappy world that Jervis 
depicts. There is no technical “fix” to the 
problem of living under the constant threat of 
annihilation; the challenge is to make the risks 
work for us. 
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A barbarous backwater 
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In 1810 Lord Byron made a journey into Epir- 
os with his companion Hobhouse. Their des- 
tination was the city of Joannina and the court 
of Ali Pasha. Ever since, Epiros has held a 
particular fascination for the British. This is 
hardly surprising. It lies just across the water 
from Corfu and still manages to retain an air of 
mystery. It offers the casual visitor so much: 
the valleys of Thesprotia, the villages and 
gorges of Zagoria, the town of Arta, with its 
bridge and its gaily coloured, not to say garish. 
Byzantine churches; and, of course, there is 
Joannina, which still retains a whiff of its great 
days under Ali Pasha. Epiros calls for a histo- 
rian to unlock the secrets of the past. The Rev 
Robert Smart Hughes, who visited Joannina 
shortly after Hobhouse and Byron, was one of 
the first to try, but he came away defeated. He 
had to confess that its eariy annals were “en- 
veloped in an obscurity which no labour of 
research can now dissipate". 

Donald Nicol showed that this really was not 
the case in an earlier book on the Despotate of 
Epiros, which dealt with the foundation of a 
Byzantine successor state in Epiros following 
the fall of Constantinople to the crusaders in 
1204. He now continues the story to the end of 
the Middle Ages. The relative success of the 
house of Angelos, who founded the despotate , 
gave way to anarchy. Aseries of foreign rulers, 
Italian, Serbian, Albanian and finally Otto- 
man, squabbled over Epiros with the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the local people. Three 
main strands emerge from a far from edifying 
story: the failure of any dynasty to establish 
itself effectively in power, the role of the city of 
Joannina, and the large-scale immigration of 
Albanian tribesmen. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century 
the Albanian diaspora affected all the Greek 
lands from the Pindos mountains to the Pelo- 
pormese. It was encouraged by local rulers to 
make good losses of population, one suspects, 
in the wake of the Black Death, The Albanians 
retained their tribal structure and caused havoc 
among the native people, wherever they were 


settled. The city of Joannina suffered at their 
hands, but it was the main centre of resistance 
to their advance in Epiros. Its chronicle re- 
cords an Albanian invasion in 1379. As they 
ravaged the countryside, the despot of Joanni- 
na, the Serb Thomas Preljubovif, brought out 
his Albanian prisoners and hurled them to 
their death from the towers of the city, but not 
before their eyes had been gouged out, to be 
sent as a gift to the Albanian chieftain. 

The trouble was that this Serbian despot 
behaved in exactly the same revolting fashion 
towards the leading citizens of Joannina. His 
intention was to put an end to the self-govern- 
ment enjoyed by the people of the city. Their 
privileges were enshrined in a chrysobull of 
1319 issued by the Byzantine Emperor Andro- 
nicus II Palaiologos- an example of how happy 


the people of Joannina were to use an outside 
power in order to improve their own position. 
The chrysobull contains many interesting pro- 
visions. The citizens were to elect “good men” 
to sit on the imperial governor’s tribunal. That 
the privileges were intended to benefit the 
community as a whole is apparent from one 
extraordinary stipulation: the Jews living in the 
city were also to enjoy them. In practice, 
though, the municipal offices were held by 
members of the leading families, such as the 
Philanthropenoi, who had close connections 
with the local church, as can still be seen in the 
church of St Nicholas on the lake-island of 
Joannina. There, on the north wall of the 
narthex, a fresco shows members of the family 
kneeling before St Nicholas, who presents 
them to Christ. The alliance of church and 
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A late fourteenth or early fifteenth-century diagram of the seven tunics and three humours of the eye from the 
“book of Macharias on the eye”, reproduced from Medieval Medical Miniatures by Peter Murray Jones 
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The Roman-Teuton union 
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This is a distinguished, and useful book, Which 
deals with a long-disputed subject in a clearer 
and more explicit way than, any earlier work in 
English. In the eighth century the bishops of 
Roine.led their city away from its former de- 
pressed political status -which hadsubjectedit 
distant Opd shadovyy Byzantine authority, 

. biit left it exposed to alien Lombard aggression 
- towards the enjoyment of secure arid pn- - 
vileged autonomy trailer a Frankish protecto- 
; rale. At tha same time the.papacy firmly seized 
ho|d_ pf that spiritual leadership of thi western 
; Latin churches which tfacanfe the hallmark of 
meoieval social and cultural life » and wjiichwas 
aq essehti al, factor jti the setting up of the ek- 
' traurrfinairy;iMiiturion:Jrad^ as “Tb$ Holy. 

■' Rdrnarl Empire’VIn these momentous events 

from Ranke to 

: Bryeb aawTtlfa ufllonVaqllpni; in.pfei»fatipn, ; ' 

■ ofiijeRoman ttpdthe Teuton,' 1 , a. union; Whose 

■ datewai thoughtto mark the tndment at ^hich : 

• -f v v .i’;*. 

. ■ the cstab- 

'lfe|tofeiit"pf a papal domain: 'under Frankish ' 
■pr^ection noW looks like' a sideshow;' in our 
:: patt oE tbe relation . 

. bolero Rbm6n bis|tD^saqd AVnulfing kings is 

'‘jEurapey. A? Tho^ 
^ferouslyshbwa^hat^s not 1 . 
saW; Itit-ihetTniO" In a :Wel ^ 1 
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deployed argument he urges that political 
autonomy for the Romans was not a sort of 
political bonus which emerged incidentally 
from the panicky years in which popes fled 
from the menacing threat of one barbarian 
kingdom (the Lombard) to the protection of 
another (the'Franks). It was, instead, a clearly 
held (though not clearly defined) political 
objective of the popes from the 720s, when 
..they finally qparrelled with their distant 
Byzantine overlords. Both the guarantees 
which the Frankish kings gave the popes from 
the mid-eighth century, and the political poij- 
■ nee t ion which culminated in .Charlemagne’s 
. assumption of the imperial titlevin Rome jn 
: 800, were only long-term conseqUenceSOf the 
original papal poliay. 

. Prqfessor Noble establishes a good case, in j 
spite of the difficulty of ascertaining political 
t motive in speh a reiqote period. He asserts that 
: his main interest Is in the history of central Italy 
.but- the whole emphasis of his' book Is on the 
; great currents of papa) and Frankish history, . 
and he hhs 'ih effect reinterpreted the work of 
. the German 'and Austrian historians who have . 
written on this ;disputedquestion duringthU 
• past century. - ... •• : 

V; [Essentially he follows the tradition Which 
: * emphasises the ‘ formal ^friendship" elements 
in the pa pal -Frankish alliance. Hisconclusioris 
are not . unli|ce thosq drawn over a century ago 
. r by. Lord -Aston; no! bad company tqkepp. 
Acton also telkedof!\cqmpieteindepehd,encq >, l 
of the jraj^eyfrom; 'the' Byzantine Empire^- the ' 
result “not of dc5sign.bufofnecesshy ,, 1 (herei Of . 
;■ course,' Noble differs frbiriActort). Tfieipppal, 


Like Acton, Noble applies to the papal state 
and the Carolingian Empire the analogy of the 
contemporary royal practice of granting com- 
prehensive legal privileges to churches under 
the title pf “immunities” (Acton, ‘‘the greatest 
Immunity of the Frankish Empire”). 

However, unlike Acton or any of the major 
historians, Noble claims for the papal domains 
as they emerged in the eighth century some of 
the features of sovereignty which we associate 
with a modern state, and decides that, unlike 
many other medieval principalities, the papal 
state was indeed a state. It can be objected that 
the tools which he uses to determine whether 
wC may term the papal dominions a state in the 
modern, sepse are simply not strong enough for 
hfs purpose. Political analysis has always used a 
number of standard models for the historical 
illustration of concepts of the State: the Greek 
city, the Roman principate, the Chinese 
Eiqpire, the ‘‘early, modem*’ western Euro- 
pean.state arid its “modem” successors, and so 
on . Early medieval government? have never 
figured among these models, since the concept 
of political development which lies behind: 
much of political science takes such govern-, 
raents to represent early aqd less, organized 
form? of what can be studied ina later period in 
a more developed form, Perhhps 'political scl- 
, enlists should look harder at them than they 
have done' in tfy'epast. But Noble's method of 
doingsq isriot 1 helpful, since instead of cpmpar- ■ 
Jngthc papaL government \yith other cbnteni-;' 
penary' medieval, governments, he tries to 
snatch; alrhpst Out of the air* aminiiUal defini-, 
[tion Qf the bonceptbf u theState , Vwhichcanbe 
! applied to theexamplohe is Considering, There 
■ ar4;of cobfsei? p'irthsulB^ reason? for. doubting* 
!■. . . VtivJ- rtJ i v.tftuv ' 1 > tf-i :n'A 


leading families explains why Thomas Prel- 
jubovid’s reign of terror was turned equally 
against the church of Joannina, until, to the 
undisguised joy of the citizens, he was assassin- 
ated in 1384. This was a victory for the city: it 
was to the city and not to any ruler that the 
people of Joannina gave their loyalty. They 
would finally surrender to the Ottomans, but , 
on their own terms: the Turkish commander 
had to recognize the privileges of the city. 

The growth of local privilege was only one 
reason why no dynasty established itself in 
Epiros in the* later Middle Ages. Local privi- 
lege grew very largely because the despots of 
Epiros failed to create any effective political 
system. They were hampered almost from the 
beginning by the claims over them advanced by 
the emperors of Byzantium. The contrast with 
that other Byzantine successor state - the 
Empire of Trebizond - is startling. There the 
remnants of the old theme system provided a 
surprisingly effective basis for local defence 
and administration, while the despots of Epir- 
os allowed whatever organization they inher- 
ited from the Byzantine Empire to run down. 
At one level the history of Epiros degenerated 
into a series of family squabbles, with brother 
assassinating brother, and wife poisoning hus- 
band. It has been well said that it was "as 
fraught with doom and horror as that of the 
house of Atreus”. The pity was that there was 
nobody capable of turning domestic tragedy 
into literature. The Epirot court poet, Con- 
stantine- Hermoniakos, could only manage an 
anodyne adaptation of the Iliad into the ver- 
nacular, set out in twenty-four rhapsodies, one 
for each letter of the alphabet. 

Epiros was a cultural backwater. There were 
not even any substantial monastic foundations 
after the middle of the thirteenth century. Its 
foreign trade was negligible. Balducci Pegolot- 
ti has much to say about trade in the Greek 
lands in his commercial handbook, but Epiros 
is not even mentioned. Might it not have been 
better to leave medieval Epiros in the decent 
obscurity which it seems to deserve? Emphati- 
cally, no. By skilfully assembling fragments 
from a vast range of sources, Professor Nicol 
has pieced together a story which goes to the 
heart of the tragic end of Byzantium. He has 
illuminated the demise of the Byzantine 
Empire and the dissolution of its society and 
culture, which is seen in its direst form in Epir- 
os. In comparison with what had been happen- 
ing in Epiros, the outlook for Constantinople 
early in 1453 was positively rosy. 


the equivalence between the early papal gov- 
ernment and others of its time, notably the 
priestly character of its head and its political 
and military dependence on a bigger power, 
but whether these are decisive or not can surely . 
only be tested on a comparative basis, which . 
Noble’s discussion does not supply. 

Perhaps it would have helped also if he had 
gone deeper into the nature of the prejudice or 
bias in the German books which he has been 
studying. In German-speaking lands the ques- 
tion of unification dominated intellectual lifc 
in the late nineteenth century, and deeply 
affected the study of medieval history,’ Noblt 
thinks . that German historians of the period ; 
underestimated the degree- of autonomy we 
ought to ascribe to the papal state because they 
were obsessed with power politics. It is ques- 
tionable if this was the only factor. The ques- .: 
tion of unification in a smaller “klein-deytsch* 
Germany .finder Prussian leadership, or . fa 

■ greater Germany , in a looser association 
dominated by Austria,, impinged on all disciisr 
sion of the medieval Empire. One of the main ‘ 
points at issue 1 was whether the Carolinian 
Empire possessed the attributes whichintHIed 
it to be called a state: the, debate was thus about 
the larger unit and not about the papal; state, 
which formed only a part of the Empire;' A 
side-effect of the main argument Was that the; 
Smaller unit Was not going tp.be conceded the- 
title of ; “state!’ .if it was deified fp the larger^ aha ; 
it was! ifi. th& context? not! that of “political • 
realism”, that Kart Julius Fidker and Wsscjioor; 
decided to treat; the papal domains as a princi-^ 

. pality and not. as a state. ,If they are.to be 

' proved wrong; ittyill need a tnore wdely based -, 

■ argument than ;Professof Noble’s in tfiisotber- 

wisu admirabfarbppfa'j-. : • r t ' 
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Beauty for the community 


Stuart Maclure 
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This is an opportune time to publish a collec- 
tion of Henry Morris’s writings. It is now sixty 
years since he put forward his blueprint for 
rural community education - the first and most 
substantial piece in this selection - which has 
resulted in the network of Cambridgeshire vil- 
lage colleges. In the twenty years and more 
since he died, his ideas have begun to take hold 
far beyond the borders of Cambridgeshire . and 
in urban as well as rural England. 

As Harry R6e has shown in a full-length 
biography, Educator Extraordinary (1973), 
Morris was a strange mixture of idealist and 
administrator. He left school at fourteen, then 
spent a few years as a junior on the Stockport 
Visitor, studying in the evenings to get himself 
to St David’s, Lampeter, where he arrived at 
the age of twenty-one, hoping (o train for the 
priesthood. After two yenrs and a public row 


with the principal, he moved on to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, but before he could complete his 
degree, the First World War began and he 
joined up. He returned to Britain in 1919, after 
four formative years as a staff officer in Italy, 
no longer intending to enter the Church. Hav- 
ing completed a degree in philosophy at King's 
College, Cambridge, he first apprenticed him- 
self to Salter Davis, the Kent director of educa- 
tion, and a year later went on to become assis- 
tant to the chief education officer of Cam- 
bridgeshire. The latter died suddenly and Mor- 
ris took over at the age of thirty-three with no 
teaching experience and next to no knowledge 
of educational administration. He was a meti- 
culous manager of detail, a brilliant and per- 
suasive pleader, and- as these collected papers 
show - a man with a few powerful ideas and 
ideals which dominated his personal and pro- 
fessional life. It was this narrowly focused crea- 
tive vision which made him the prophetic fi- 
gure he became. 

Morris returned again and again to a few 
dominant themes. First there was the state of 
the culture in post-Christian, commercialized 
Britain, exemplified by Morris’s frequent ex- 


The landscape of education 


John Mackay 


HARRY JUDGE 

A Generation of Schooling: English secondary 
schools since 1944 

227pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0192191756 

Although this book sets out to survey develop- 
ments in English secondary education during 
the past forty years, its story really begins in 
1900. The author, who is Director of the Ox- 
ford Department of Educational Studies, 
quotes the entry in the logbook of Kidlington 
School which records the award to his father of 
an Oxford County Council Junior Scholarship, 
tenable at Lord Willfams’s Grammar School In 
Thame. It is from there, and from the subse- 
quent impossibility of his father’s remaining at 
school and going on to university, that in emo- 
tional terms at any rate the story takes its rise. 
The closing lines of the book, although not 
chronologically its end, consist of a further 
quotation from the logbook of the' same 
school, dated January 1978 and recording the 
Headmaster’s attendance at the funeral of the 
George Arthur Judge who, all but seventy- 
eight years before, had blazed a trail from the 
village school to the endowed grammar school 
a dozen or so miles away. 

This perhaps gives something of the flavour 
of the book, and an Impression of its pattern. 
Harry Judge traces with considerable skill the 
complex story of new demands and needs, 
proposal, counter-proposal and (sometimes) 
action in English secondary and higher educa- 
tion over forty confusing years, but he does so 
against a background of his own. experience 
and that of his family. He does so, also, in the 
light of an unqiiestiphing .conviction that the 
goal to be achieved is fullness of development 
and of satisfaction for every child, and the 
adult he or she is to grow into. Steps towards 
that goal are not to be indefinitely postponed 
for reasons of convenience or parsimony or 
carelessness or pusillanimity. The survey of a 
complicated story of change and pressure is 
thus strung on a thread of personal experience 
and conviction, and this delivers the book from 
the risk of becoming, as it might have become 
In less skilful hands, a rather arid record of 
commissions, committees, government papers 
white, green atid yellow, reports, regulations 
and all the other instruments and accompani- 
ments of social change in the later twentieth 
century. . ■ • ■ • 

• There are , of course , any number of topics to 
be. dealt with. From [the changes proposed by 
the 1944 Act, some significant and far-. 
. reaching, some wholly ineffective , to Mr Cal-. 
laghari's . "Great Debate”; from the trails* 
formation of the tripartite system that never 
. was into a comprehensive pattern which can- 
not.be called a system j to the James Ctofaimittee' 
of Inquiry into Teacher Training; from secon- 


dary school examinations to locnl government 
reorganization; from the revolution in uni- 
versity provision following the Robbins Report 
to the Youth Training Scheme - through all 
these areas of change, and many more. Dr 
Judge charts his course with clarity and res- 
traint. He has been well placed by personal 
situation to observe it all; elementary and 
grammar schoolboy, Oxford undergraduate 
and graduate student, grammar school teacher 
and headmaster, comprehensive innovator in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, Director of the 
Oxford Department for the past decade, 
member during the past twenty years of a string 
of commissions ond committees, national, 
local and professional - he has used his 
opportunities well. He has the great gift of 
being able to disclose from a new vantage point 
an apparently familiar landscape, and to reveal 
what seemed a haphazard collection of trees 
as, after all, a wood. He is always seeking to be 
objective, is never partisan or strident, and is 
prepared to acknowledge the weaknesses, 
exaggerations and illogicalities of those who 
agree with his conclusions as well as those who 
do not. He is not lacking in the courage 
necessary to take an unpopular line. 

Inevitably, perhaps, one does not always 
agree with him. On comprehensive reorganiz- 
ation for example, the fact that omelettes can- 
not be made without breaking eggs does not 
necessarily prove that the general spattering of 
eggs has always on balance brought gain. In- 
deed it may well be that by far the most far- 
reaching change in the management of the Eng- 
lish educational scene to which Judge calls his 
reader^ attention is not comprehensivization, 
but the change from consensus tp partisanship 
and polemic. The thread of the book, as has 
been said, runs from George Arthur Judge's 
scholarship in 1900 to.his funeral in 1978, with 
glance* at the five succeeding years. Dr Judge’s 
unspoken assumption seems to be that the Eng- 
lish tradition is the basis and condition of all 
the changes he describes, and flows on essen- 
tially unbroken, although not unable to 
accommodate change. ! hope he is right. 

Schooling for the Dole? - The nt)V vocational- 
ism, recently published by Macmillan in their 
"Youth Questions” series (236pp. £20, paper- 
back £6.95. 0 333 36728 6), is a collection of 
papers on the current debate concerning 
unemployed school leavers. In their introduc- 
tion John Clarke and Paul. WKiis statejhe aims 
of the group of contributors as follows: “First, 
we have tried to provide; a critique of the staters 
responses to youth unemployment, particular- 
ly as they affect the content and process of 
schooling. Second, we have tried to identify 
the material cultural experiences of the.young 
thefaselves as a powerful element In the 
process of transition.” Dap Finn contributes a 
. chapter on “Leaving School and Growing Up",; 
Robert Moore- writes-on “Schooling and the 
VfprIdbfWork’f;'Phi|lpGohenqn ,, Again8ithe 

New Vocational Guidance to Life Skills”. . 


coriation of modern British architecture: 

The age of industrialism and democracy has brought 
to an end most of the great cultural traditions of 
Eurnpc, not least that of architecture. In the contem- 
porary world, where the majority arc half- educated 
and many not even a quarter-educated, and where 
large fortunes and enormous power can be obtained 
by exploiting ignorance and appetite, we arc in the 
presence or a vast cultural breakdown which st retch- 
es from America to Europe and from Europe to the 
East. It afEccts thought and speech, religion and art. 
and the increase or speed, comfort and convenience 
serves only to emphasise our lack of standards. 

Then, and in the light of this critique, there 
came his assessment of rural civilization. Com- 
munity life in the countryside was suffering 
because talent was siphoned off to the towns. 
Secondary schools were town-based , leaving 
the villages to make do with poverty-stricken 
all-age elementary schools. The villages were 
dull, isolated and decaying; places where, 
apart from the parish church, “the biggest and 
most impressive public buildings ... are the 
asylums and the workhouses; big asylums and 
poor schools - a sight to put all heaven in a 
rage". The answer, according to Morris, was to 
be found in the redemptive potential of educa- 
tion. “Education should be the impulse and the 
method by which the community in all direc- 
tions realizes the best life foT itself.” 

From this sprang his conviction Lhat the 
isolation of the school had to be broken down. 
This was to be achieved by creating village 
colleges which brought together a wide range 
of community activities and social services, in- 
cluding youth -work and adult education, 
together with nursery, primary and secondary 
schooling. He believed that by opening up the 
school as an institution, he could change the 
consciousness of teachers, pupils, parents, as 
well as all the memhers of the local community 
For whom the college would be a focus of con- 
cern and interest. 

He rode these hobby-horses elegantly, if 
obsessively. RCe reprints Morris’s paper to the 
Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education in 1941, when he and his fellow- 
administrators were looking for ways of in- 


fluencing R. A. Butler and Chuter Ede in the 
preparation of what became the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act. Morris's demand for a grand essay 
which would express his ideal of the transform- 
ing mission nf a reformed system of public 
education, contrasted nobly with the much 
more humdrum ideas of his colleagues. When 
they put their modest effort up for discussion, 
Henry Morris was contemptuous. He had 
searched in vain, he said, but nowhere could he 
find the word “beauty”. Those who admired 
his vision were also capable of finding him 
precious at times. 

As for his ideal of community education, it 
was a clever blend of the practical and the 
inspirational. It made sense-asit makes sense 
now - to group together schools, library ser- 
vices, community provision, recreational and 
sports facilities, provision Cot youth and adult 
education, and maybe other social services, on 
a single site, drawing on the capital budgets of 
several different public services and pro- 
grammes. The principle was brilliantly expound- 
ed in the early Cambridgeshire village colleges 
(backed by Morris’s own passionate architectu- 
ral concents which brought Gropius to Imping- 
ton, with money which lie cadged from the 
Americans). For Morris, the economical use of 
buildings was important, but not nearly so 
important hs the almost mystical benefits 
which he expected to accrue as a result of the 
opening up of the school to the community at 
large. 

Appreciation of Morris's prophetic qualities 
is not always helped by the somewhat awe- 
struck tone of the editor of this collection. 
Because Morris was a prophet he went over the 
top; and, as these papers indicate, he tended to 
repeat himself. Stock phrases recur - once he 
had cleared his mind and formulated his views, 
he saw no need to find new ways of saying the 
same thing to different audiences. But The 
Henry Morris Collection gives the flavour of 
the man, and some ideas of both his strengths 
and his weaknesses, and of why the former far 
outweighed the latter. 
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The vulnerable world inside 


John Gledson 

CLARICE LISPECTOR 
Family Ties 

Translated by Giovanni Pontiero 
140pp. Carcanet. £8.95. 

0856355690 

The Apple in Ihe Dark 
Translated by Gregory Rabassa 
361pp. Virago £10.95 (paperback. £4.50). 
0 86068 605 1 


II is a splendid coincidence (I assume that it is 
one) that these two volumes by one of Brazil's 
most famous and individual modem writers 
should be given their first publication in Britain 
at the same time. The striking Slavic face on 
the cover of both books betrays Clarice Inspec- 
tor's Ukrainian origins; but she arrived in 
Brazil before she was one. and through a series 
of novels and short stories established her 
reputation from an early age (her first novel 
was published in 1944, when she was only nine- 
teen). She died, at the age of fifty-two. in 1977. 
She always formed part of a tradition in Brazil- 
ian fiction (represented also by one of her men- 
tors, Lucio Cardoso) of intense, almost exclu- 
sive interest in the subjective world. For this . 
reason, her work may conic as a shock to those 
familiar with other fictional Latin Americas. 

The best entry into her often strange world is 
probably Family Ties, a volume of thirteen 


short stories. As Giovanni Pontiero says in his 
helpful afterword, her intensity makes her a 
natural short-story writer and the reading of 
the novel can be - was. quite certainly, in- 
tended to be - a challenge, at times as frustrat- 
ing as it is enlightening. But no one who has 
read Family Ties could doubt the reality of her 
vision. Several of the stories are unforgettable, 
perhaps most obviously “The Imitation of the 
Rose”, a picture of a woman desperately and 
unsuccessfully trying to hold on to the few 
features in a blank world which might protect 
her from a relapse into the "nervous break- 
down” from which she has just emerged; or 
again, “Happy Birthday”, a picture of a love- 
less family party presided over by a crippled, 
resentful grandmother. ' These stories, like 
“Love”, “The Beginnings of a Fortune" and 
the title story, are set in the middle-class milieu 
of Rio, and to a degree are specific to that 
world - for instance, one of the problems faced 
by Laura in “The Imitation of the Rose" is how 
to deal with a maid to whom she herself feels 
inferior; the necessary mixture of authority 
and respect is something she is incapable of. 
Her trouble, and the trouble with many Lispec- 
tor characters, is an overwhelming sensitivity. 
At her best (a very frequent, almost infallible 
best in these stories), the way in which the 
outside world, in its most unexpected forms-a 
thundering bus or a pair of clacking wooden- 
soled shoes in "Preciousness", the bunch of 
small, perfect, tight while roses in “The Imita- 
tion of Ihe Rose", the zoo buffalo in “The 


Childhood kaleidoscope 



Celia Hawkesworth 

DANILO KlS 
Garden, Ashes 

Translated by William J. Hannahcr 
170pp. Faber. £8.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0571 1 3453 X 

Bom in 1935, Danilo KiS belongs to the gen- 
eration of Serbian writers who came to artistic 
maturity in the early 1960s, and whose work is 
shaped by a preference for the small-scale pri- 
vate statement. The 1950s had seen a pe riod of 
experimentation in literature and a general 
sense of intellectual release following the 
break with Stalin. The main tendency of this 
experimentation was to move away from the 
portrayal of historical periods or social phen- 
omena In favour of the inner life and the essen- 
tials- of human experience regardless of time, 
and place.. An acute sense of the discrepancy 
between publicstatements of social and politic- ' 
al theory and personal experience or observa- 
tion, also affected the language of prose fic- 
tion* releasing it from convention and giving it 
a new flexibility. The generation to which KiS 
belongs * absorbed these achievements in 
theme and expression and produced works of 
considerable literary sophistication. 

KiS is now a well-established writer of fiction 
and drama. He achieved some notoriety both 
in Yugoslavia and abroad. with the controversy 
surrounding his A Tomb For Boris Davidovich 
(Penguin, 1980), in which he was accused of 
plagiarism. Garden, Ashes {BaSta, pepeo , 
1965) remains his best-known work, and one 
. which iH Widely qdibired; it lias appeared in 

. . . ■ 
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German, French, Polish and Hungarian (this 
English translation was first published in New 
York in 1978). It is at once an intellectual and a 
lyrical work. The autobiographical account of 
a childhood, it is set in a Jewish family in war- 
time Yugoslavia. This context of war and 
persecution is unobtrusive, simply one aspect 
of the world into which the child is growing, 
glimpsed in fragments and only intermittently 
understood. There is no clear chronological 
framework, but rather a kaleidoscope of iso- 
lated incidents evoking a world full of unex- 
plained forces. The particular flavour of the 
work stems from the combination of such par- 
tial and emotionally charged glimpses of the 
world by the sophisticated mature imagination. 

Garden , Ashes avoids the pitfalls of sen- 
timentality and egotism because it is not 
dominated by the child through whose eyes it is 
seen. The main protagonist is in fact the father, 
and the child's vision of him becomes a remark- 
able, subtle appreciation of a complex, un- 
stable character. Portrayed as a mysterious, 
almost magical being, he is at best irresponsi- 
ble, obsessed with a need to “follow his star”, 
given to drunken sprees lasting for several 
days. Increasingly, these fits are of real mad- 
ness, necessitating regular spells in an institu- 
tion, hinted at, again, through the child’s im- 
perfect understanding. There is a grandeur ab- 
out the nature of Eduard Scham’s madness, 
however, Which arouses the awed admiration 
of.the child and the sympathy of the reader. 
Employed as a railway official, but at heart an 
intellectual, Scham has compiled two volumes 
. of railway timetables. His , projected third 
volume; however; is expanded to include 
world-wide train, boat and air travel, thereby - 
.linking .the' whole' world in one coherent 
sdheme. The timetable ■ then becomes the 
; framework 1 for a vast volume which draws 
•• together all branches , of, human endeavour. 
The dominant presence of >thfs magnificent 
clqwn with tis jnaglc .hat aqd stick gives the 
book a distinct 'arid potent charln, and expands . 
ItaimplicatfQhs from the narrowly personal to 
; universal Ideas abbut the folile biit noble fate 
pf the intellectual hi general and the (ale of the ' 
•:Jcw in' particular/. '.j •. 

: jit is the language; which ’first engages the 
.reader of theprjginal and remains the Work’s ' 

• most enduring and :pdWerful . feature. Wil- 
liam J. HannAher conveys the flavour qf the 
original and produced a text which, reads well, . 
even though it has not always captured an’ipi- 
age or turn of plirase.with absolute sharpness 
of, accuracy: if fcSriSd precision of expression 
has been sacrificed this has beep in favour of a 
general fluency' which' catches the shifting and 
eydDativetaxtUreof KiSi prpse. ■" v 
-. ; j>-» • - ' .? • i> '■ '• ■ , 


Buffalo” - suddenly impinges and reflects on 
the inner states of the characters, is all the 
more frightening for being so ordinary and 
recognizable. 

Most - indeed, with exceptions that are only 
apparently so, all - of the characters who are 
open to the world in this vulnerable sense are 
women, and indeed femininity is a theme in its 
own right in some stories, most explicitly in the 
grimly humorous parables “The Chicken" and 
“The Smallest Woman in the World". Lispec- 
tor's men are more difficult to understand. The 
best places to begin are again in Family Ties, 
“The Dinner" and most importantly, “The 
Crime of the Mathematics Professor" (would 
“teacher" be a better translation?). Mathema- 
tics, categorization, calculation: these are the 
implications of the title, and if they imply sex- 
ual stereotyping, the charge may be partly 
justified. But this is relatively unimportant be- 
side the perverse complexity, the hypocrisy, or 
more exactly mauvaise foi which characterizes 
these men. 

The difficulty of The Apple in the Dark is 
partly attributable to this - it is centred on a 
man, and such a man, the hero Martim. This 
means that a level of experience free from 
delusion, illusion, play-acting and false, spe- 
cious argument is not often reached, and, when 
it is, the suspicion of further depths of false- 
hood always remains. The usual game of liter- 
ary comparisons is played on the dust-jacket: 
Ivy Compton-Bumett and Kafka are chosen to 
bring Lispector closer to our world. Neither is 
very helpful; Katherine Mansfield and the Sar- 
tre of La Nauste ( Pontiero ’s suggestions) are 
much more appropriate and probably ger- 
mane, since they were real influences on Lis- 
pector's development. Even so, the fact is that 


The Apple in the Dark is much stranger and 
more difficult to read than any of the fan* 
writers mentioned. 

In it we move out of the city of Ri 0 to a 
recognizably Brazilian tropical countryside 
but social distinctions have lost their weight in 
a world which is curiously lush and abstract at 
the same time. Martini, an engineer, is the 
mathematics teacher’s successor. He too has 
committed a crime (the real or attempted mur- 
der of his wife), a fact which seems to arouse 
more interest than remorse in him; the book 
recounts his (Failed) attempts to begin a new 
life, and his relationships with two women 
Ermelindn and Vitfiria, who have their paral- 
lels in the stories too, representing extremes of 

abandonment and control. The stakes in this 
novel are high: it is an attempt to write a reli- 
gious work (the apple of the title is the apple), 
while abandoning none of the specificity of 
human experience, whether physical, moral or 
emotional. One of the results is a very discon- 
certing use of language, which in its efforts to 
grasp complexity, occasionally drifts free from 
graspable meaning (the author was quite aware 
of this, as passages in the novel indicate). The 
result is moving at times, at others quite puz- 
zling. But anyone who has read Family Ties is 
likely to be tempted into this larger world. 

In spite of very occasional minor errors, the 
translations can be safely recommended. 
Gregory Rabassa is well known as a translator 
of Spanish American fiction but his interest in 
Brazil goes back many years; his command of 
Brazilian Portuguese leaves little to be desired. 
Giovanni Pontiero has made Inspector's fic- 
tion something of a speciality, and is at the 
moment translating other works of hers. Most 
importantly, both translations read well. 


Over the tea-things 


Lindsay Duguid 

J. I. M. STEWART 
The Naylors 
192pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
0575035382 


If there can be nothing for you in a novel which 
involves a drawing-room tea-table discus- 
sion of loss of faith, then you are well warned in 
the opening pages of The Naylors. “ ‘Uncle 
George has lost his faith again.’ Grabbing the 
last scone, Charles directed this announcement 
chiefly at bis father, Edward Naylor, who was 
George Naylor’s elder brother and the head of 
the family." This has intimations of inferior Ivy 
Compton-Bumett or superior Angela Thirkell 

- neither one a thrilling prospect. But there is 
more to it than that. 

J. I. M. Stewart commonly deals with the 
sort of things that go on in the Home Counties 

- dinner parties, tennis parties, chats with 
vicars and vicars’ wives, walks with dogs - and 
which are felt to be out of place In a modern 
novel, especially one set, as this is,- in “the 
penultimate decade of the twentieth century”. 
He does it so often that one suspects it has 
become a private tease. - 

The Naylors concerns a county family, one 
of whom has experienced doubts about his 
vocation. The cast includes] the- vicar and his 
wife; the clever writing daughter Hilda and her 
two brothers, a CND-sympathizing Fellow of 
Ail Souls, a priest called Hooker and a number 
of cats with names such as Jeoffrey, Sinhad and 
Old Foss, The humans speak to each other in a 
stylized fashion. :Ohe ■ “young workman" • 
addresses a man in a train. “Cool it, matei The 
gent only asked a'ciyll question, didn’t he? A 
bit barmy, you may have, thought it; but; there : 
are thihgs on which you’re a bit barmy your- 
self, . likely enough.” Cries pf - “My dear 
Naylor”,’ “My dear. Hooker” are constantly 
heard. The children have 1 fltbalized exchanges : 
like tH for “Hilda Naylor, yofr lle"; “Charles 
Naylor* you ignorant baboon”; As well as 
, God, there, is- that aboiit paintings, ; Shakes- : 
f peare, country; ] houses, good manners, claret ■ 
and roses/ Early oh in the book there is an ■ 
.episode in the iRadcliffe Camera ip which don- 
nishness and waggishhed &re 'exhibited:- to - an l 
almost unprecedented degrpp and an elaborate 
joke is diode to tujrn on theTact fodt a mpmber ! 


of the University shares a name with Mrs Hum- 
phrey Ward’s novel Robert Elsmere. When 
George Naylor reads a book, we are given a 
textual note: “by Salman Rushdie, an Oxford 
man who chose to write about his native India. 
Rather well, George decided after ten pages." 

The overall effect of this rampant self-con- 
sciousness, however, is not merely that of an 
effete comedy of manners. In Hilda’s rumina- 
tions on novel writing Barbara Py in’s works are 
mentioned, and Hilda decides that she is not 
“ anlma naturallter Pym". Neither is Stewart. 
An Innes-like streak of violence and radicalism . 
runs through the book, which finds its outlet in 
the clash of two bands of demonstrators. But It 
has been prepared for by some little local mys- 
teries involving Simon Prowse, the CND Fel- 
low, and the work of the nearby Institute of 
Animal Genetics. In the course of unravelling 
these, Stewart offers some unflinching medita- . 
tions on the nuclear future, a discussion of the - 
Balance of Power and some unflattering reflec- 
tions on the activities of the police. The final / 
scenes, taking place in the Institute’s sinister - 
laboratories amid the organized protestations , 
of the Dumb Friends’ Lib and involving a 
“feline army" of radioactive cats, are wild and 
terrifying - far removed from the gentle com- 
edy of the book’s opening. 

Simon Prowse, an active figure in all this, is 
one of the many lanky young men in Stewart’s- •' 
work who are treated by their author patron!- ’ . 
zingly but with envy. Often they are merely - r 
sexy; sometimes they are clever but rtalY® • 
youths like the narrator of the title story fa V 
Stewart’s last collection, My Aunt Christie ' 
and Other Stories. These show a more coOtWV'. 1 
led Stewart, one who is more inclined to stiefc. 
to the conventions demanded by brief plots-;..: 
They are all neatly end-stopped,and cover ff •; 
range of traditional subjects, often with a sue- ... 
cessfol touch ;of pathos. Some, dealing with 
scholarly chicanery: and blackmail,, are really . ] 
no more than extended ponderings - though r 
every /risjo» is.carefully put:-. “I’d even say, 
Charles, there’s a sinister fascination in iti ■;• V 
there is in any channel that seems to admit - . . j 
traffic with the future. It’s the itch that took; ; ; 
Saul to Endor, ’ f Most gfye the impression of an,, 
idea which has somehow been dissipated in its') •; 
decorous rehearsal. “ SteWart’s wilder side is '; : 
damped down and his)dty humour is sacrificed 1 ; ., ;, 
to aii earnest 1 verisimilitude. Although stttis-.. ; 
fying enough they- do hot convey thO extreide ! v 
oddity so liberally revedied in The Naylors- ■ 
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Burning through the cliches 


T. J. Binyon 

MIKHAIL LERMONTOV 
Vadim 

Edited and translated by Helena Goscilo 

169pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. $17.50. 

0882336835 

Major Poetical Works 

Translated, with a biographical sketch, 

introduction and commentary by Anatoly 

Liberman 

635pp. Croom Helm. £29.50. 

0709916183 

ALEXANDER PUSHKIN and MICHAEL 

LERMONTOV 

Narrative Poems 

Translated by Charles Johnston 

142pp. The Bodiey Head for Charles 

Johnston. £6. 

0370308395 


It is not altogether clear why, in the pan- 
theon of Russian poets, immediately behind 
Pushkin should stand Lermontov's stocky, 
bow-legged figure - as he is described by 
Turgenev -sullen and morose, with a big head 
on round, broad shoulders, swarthy face, and 
large, immobile dark eyes which “emanated 
some suppressed and sinister force”. To some 
extent this position must be due - as was the 
case with his beloved Byron (“I wish I were as 
unhappy as Byron”, he writes in his journal in 
1830) - to the romantic aura which came to 
surround his personality and his short life. 

Bom in Moscow in 1814, Lermontov was 
largely brought up by his paternal grand- 
mother. He visited the Caucasus - the setting 
of so much of his work - several times as a 
child, entered Moscow University in 1830, but 
did not complete the course, and in 1832 trans- 
ferred to the officer cadet school in St Peters- 
burg, where he was commissioned as a cornet 
of Hussars in 1834. An idle life in high society 
came to an end in 1837, when his poem on 


rious” or “arid” can be combined with almost 
any noun, while eyes are always “azure", walls, 
mountains or forests “jagged”, and society or 
man always “perfidious”. He borrows chunks 
of description, first from his contemporaries, 
and then from his own earlier verse, so that a 
striking comparison or image can, relatively 
unchanged, migrate through five or six poems, 
often performing a different function in each. 
In doing this he seems impelled not by the need 
to find a perfect setting for a cherished conceit, 
but by pure impatience: once a concept has 
been formulated and can be used in any con- 
text, like a child's building block, why bother 
to change or refine it? 

In his introductory essay to the Major 
Poetical Works Anatoly Liberman quotes with 
approval a paradox from an article of 1926 by 
P.M. Bitsilli: “What in anyone else would be 
an expression of weakness, awkwardness, lack 
of talent, in Lermontov testifies to his strength, 
genius, the exclusiveness of his poetic nature”, 
and goes on to explain that the reason for 
standing normal criteria on their head is that 
Lermontov's verse is “impressionist”. It’s an 
odd, anachronistic use of the term. One could 
perhaps, impressionistically, describe some of 
Fet’s lyrics as “impressionist"; and later, at the 
turn of the century, several of the symbolist 
poets consciously, in awareness of the parallel 
with contemporary art, applied the term to a 
certain method in their own work. However, 
presumably the thought behind Professor 
Liberman's argument is that in Lermontov it is 
the overall impact, the impression, rather than 
the detail, that is Important. But if this is so, it’s 
obviously achieved not through “weakness, 
awkwardness and lack of talent", but despite 
them; it is the raw, incandescent force of (he 
emotion expressed which burns through empty 
clicM and threadbare rhyme. 

Like Vadim, the verse is impelled primarily 
by hatred and u desire for revenge. Only occa- 
sionally, in the later lyrics, is there time for 
acceptance, resignation and peace. The poet 
hates God for creating him, man for defiling 


from and objectivizes the Romantic ideal and 
the Byronic pose. Considering the state of the 
Russian novel at the lime, it is a remarkable 
achievement, still as vital and as fresh as when 
it was written. 

It is difficult, however, to say thfe same of 
Lermontov's verse. Libemian has wrought 
heroically upon it, translating ninety-two 
lyrics, five narrative poems, and three of Arbe- 
nin’s monologues from the play Masquerade. 
To these he has added a valuable commentary, 
adapted to the needs of the English-speaking 
reader, and the book is adorned with a large 
number of interesting, and for the most part 
contemporary illustrations. Sir Charles John- 
ston's translations are confined to the narrative 
poems. He provides alternative versions - 
which are perhaps to be marginally preferred - 
of The Novice and The Demon, and adds to 
them the comic The Tambov Lady (as he titles 
The Treasurer's Wife of Tambov), in .which 
Lermontov follows the example of Pushkin's 
Count Nulin or The Little House in Kolomna, 
though employing the measure of Evgeny 
Onegin. 

Both translators employ rhyme and keep 
closely to the metrical schemes of the original. 
Liberman, indeed, imitates Lermontov's 
rhythms and sound patterns with remarkable 
fidelity. Johnston, in Ihe introduction to his 
versions, argues the case for the rhyming trans- 
lation. However, us lie points out, quoting a 
couplet from the operatic version of Onegin (“1 
would not be remotely huninu / Did I not love 
the little woman”), rhyme, and feminine 
rhyme in particular, has to be treated with 
care, as it lends all to easily inlo the pitfall of 
the bathetic. One might add that the translator 
would therefore be well advised to eschew - 
except in the case of light verse - the seductive 
facility of the Byronic broken rhyme (“There’s 
not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in /Turns up 
more dangerous breakers than the Euxine”). 
Throughout The Demon Lermontov effortless- 
ly sustains a note of high seriousness, which 
Liberman perhaps doesn't always manage to 


preserve; as in these lines, in which the demon 
addresses Tamara's angel: 

“She is mine", he cried, “I am the winner, 

To me she gave her silent oath; 

Too late yiui’vc come it> save your sinner! 

And who arc you i«» judge us bmh? 

The heart that lies before us naked 
I branded and forever sealed, 

It bursts with pride, you will nut take it. 

Ihe maid is mine to love and wield!" 

Johnston's version more successfully avoids 
the bathetic, but in doing so moves further 
away from the original: 

“She’s mine", cried out the grim contender, 
“release her, for you come too laic, 
too laic to serve as her defender 
and stand in judgement on her fate 
or mine. On her proud soul, I tell you, 

I have fixed my seal above; 
so from your cloister 1 repel you, 
ihh is my kingdom, here I lovel” 

Byron is obviously a continual point of refer- 
ence in the discussion of Lermontov. And it 
must be said that, although a very large debt is 
owed to Professor Liberman and to Sir Charles 
Johnston for their translations of the poet, the 
overriding impression is thot he has not - with 
Ihe exception of A Hero of Our Time - worn as 
well as Byron. The emotions arc too simple 
and too repetitive, the technique 
too “impressionist", nnd humour, an in- 
gredient which can preserve like isinglass on an 
egg, is almost completely absent from most of 
his work. However, in the end work and perso- 
nality cannot be divorced , and it is still true that 
together they emanate thnt “suppressed and 
sinister force”, exert that same fascination 
which Turgenev experienced in Princess 
Shakhovskayn's drawing-room in December, 
1839, when he saw the poet, in the uniform of 
the Hussar Regiment of the Guards, still wear- 
ing his gloves and sabre, sitting on a stool in 
front of the blonde Countess Musina-Push- 
kinn, “bending forward and frowning, and 
looking at her morosely". 



Pushkin's death made him famous and cost him 
a year’s exile in the Caucasus. In 1840 he was 
exiled once more to the south, after fighting a 
duel with the son of the French Ambassador. 
The following summer he was on sick leave in 
Pyatigorsk, when, in a strange reprise of the 
plot of his novel. A Hero of Our Time, which 
had appeared the previous year, he insulted a 
friend and former fellow officer, Nikolay Mar- 
tynov, was challenged to a duel, and, fatally 
wounded by Martynov’s bullet (Lermontov 
himself did not fire), died in the early evening 
of July 15, 1841. “A dog's death for a dog”, the 
Tsar Nicholas I, is reported to have said. 

The greater part of his work inevitably con- 
sists of juvenilia. The mature writings are a 
handful or so of lyrics and a couple of narrative 
poems, together with a play and a novel. And 
even these seem inferior to Fet as far as bril- 
liance and originality of technique are con- 
cerned, and to Tyutchev In depth and serious- 
ness of content. • 

Vadim , an unfinished historical novel writ- 
ten by the nlneteep-year-old Lermontov, 
which has been elegantly translated and fur- 
nished with a scholarly introduction by Helena 
Goscilo, Well illustrates the faults of the early 
work. By the side of Pushkin’s cool and classic- ; 
al hovel, The Captain's Daughter, with which it 
shares a historical background - the Pugachev ; 
rebellion .of 1772-4 Vadimis a hysterical 
blend of the Gothic nnd the Romantic. Vadim, 
a crooked-legged hunchback whose face bears 
,a Constant, “infinite’’ sneer, uses the rebellion 
■to exact private vengeance on his enemies. 
During the course of the narrative he grinds his . 
teeth .foams at the mouth, bites his lips - which 
have already turned red, white and blue - until 
, blood comes, claws hirrtself with a simitar result 
and then shakes the drops of blood front his 
fingers to the floor. His sister, Olga, beautiful, 
meek and innocent, Is, of course, in love with 
the son of his most hated - enemy. They take 
refuge in a cave While Vadim and Pugochev’s 
followers rage bloodily overhead. One can 
only be thankful to be spared the conclusion: ■. 
despite Professor Gpscilo's spirited advocacy, 
Vadim is not a work one would choose to read. ■ 

Even in his later poetic work Lermontov 
' shows himself ocjdly Indifferent to questions of 
. style and form. He repents the same rhymes,: 
r uses over and; pVer Again the same hackneyed : 
Or ' meaningless epithets. "Eternal”, “myste- , 
j- C ..•si, 'll 


the world, society for debauching his youth and 
rejecting him, France for failing to appreciate. 
Napoleon, and women for failing to appreciate 
him. “I was born so that the whole world might 
become a spectator / Of my triumph or my 
doom", he writes in a poem addressed tp Var- 
vara Lopukhina who, according to Liberman, 
was “the most durable attachment of Lermon- 
tov’s life”. He oscillates between seeing him- 
self, on the one hand, as a creature at the mercy 
of fate, a leaf borne on the wind, a boat on the 
waves, longing for union with his fellows, and 
expressing his despair in moans of lamen- 
tation, and, on the other, as the master of his 
destiny , a granite cliff repelling wind and wave , 
proudly content with isolation, and concealing 
his suffering through fierce cries of rebellion. 

The two extremes find dear expression in his 
two great- though far from flawless -nanative 
poems: The Novice and The Demon. The hero 
of The Novice is a Circassian youth who flees 
from the monastery in which he has been 
brought up from childhood in an attempt to 
find his way back to his native tribe. But he 
enjoys only three days of freedom before fall- 
ing ill, wandering in a feverish delirium back to 
the monastery and, with his dying breath - a 
long one- relating his story to bis confessor. If 
the novice's failure is due to external dreum-. 
stance, the fact that his -inborn, 'native charac- 
teristics have atrophied In an artificial and alien 
environment, the demon’s is inherent within 
himself. While flying over the Caucasus he sees 
and falls in love wiih the beautiful Tamara. Her 
bridegroom, hastening to their wedding, is 
ambushed and killed. Tamara retires to a 
monastery, is followed and seduced by the de- 
mon; the first demonic kiss; however, is fatal to 
n mortal. She dies and her soul is borne up to 
heaven by her guardian angel, leaving the de- 
mon “alone , as before , in the universe , without 
hope and without love”. Iri Lermontov's prose 
masterpiece, A Herd of Our Tiihc*. the two 
Opposed themescome together in the person of 
Pechorin, who, after asserting his absolute 
, freedom to Act as he wishes, to view the "joys 
and sorrows of others only as food for my pwn 
spiritual forces", then endeavours to escape 
the consequences of his actions by blaming fate 
for, for example, throwing him into ^the 
peaceful circle pf a band of honest smugglers". 
Here, in a 'brilliantly orchestrated narrative, 
Lepnont^y {or the first; time distances himself- 
iviiiiidfii -i , it r:- 2 >iiJ on; , i >*j 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 

''One of the most gifted and influential Christian 
writers England has produced this century." 


THE FORGIVENESS 
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Here Williams examines how 
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Shakespeare, then how It appears 
In the theology of the Christian 
Church, and finally, how It operates 
or should operate, among people. 
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Illustrating the Lucky Country 


Jill Neville 

STEPHEN MURRAY-SMITH (Editor) 

The Dictionary of Australian Quotations 
464pp. Heinemann. £35. 

085859 3157 


What other country would produce a diction- 
ary of quotations in which there are more 
attempts to pin down the national character 
than there are comments on Love, or God or 
Life itself? Australia may, as a nation, be al- 
most 200 years old, but it still has an adolesc- 
ent unsureness about its own identity. Despite 
the bluster, it aches for a true, dear self-image. 

Notwithstanding the homely genius of Hen- 
ry Lawson - and Patrick White, who looms in 
the surrounding dwarfscape with something of 
the same spectacular first-raleness as the- 
Sydney Opera House - it was none the less a 
foreigner. D. H. Lawrence, who furnished us 
Australians with the most satisfying descrip- 
tions of ourselves and our native land: not only 
in his novel Kangaroo, but also in his corres- 
pondence with Koleliansky, Catherine Cars- 
well and the Baroness von Richthofen. But this 
is common knowledge. It is the less common 
insights enshrined in The Dictionary of Austra- 
lian Quotations which give it its value. The 
most comprehensive work of its kind so far. it 
ranges from the time the first treaty was signed, 
bartering Port Phillip Bay for "12 pairs of sds- 
sors. 10 looking-glasses. 20 blankets, 30 
knives, 50 handkerchiefs, 12 red shirts. 4 flan- 
nel jackets, four suits of clothes and 50 pounds 
of flour”. It will replace any previous publica- 
tion as the standard reference book. 

On the hot line 


“Australia is a lucky country, run mostly by 
second-rate people who share its luck”: so 
wrote Donald Horne in 1964. (Horne is now 
head of the Australian Arts Council and in a 
position to modify this dubious condition.) “If 
Australia is The Lucky Country, then abor- 
igines must be the unluckiest people in the 
world” . riposted the writer Frank Hardy, hit- 
ting a national nerve. Of course this can only be 
a white man's book, although some aboriginal 
utterances and chants are included. But, who 
knows, perhaps having lived in the land and 
worshipped it for thousands of years they had 
none of our worried urge to define it. 

The most interesting variants are. the re- 
sponses of the outsiders. Beatrice Webb was 
not impressed: “The country has a sort of sickly 
beauty, wide stretches of undulating plain scat- 
tered over with the shapeless and colourless 
gum tree .... the gum tree is peculiarly un- 
attractive.” An incomprehensible reaction to 
those of us forever haunted by the erotic aroma 
and subtle variations of this noble tree. Trol- 
lope wrote exuberantly: "I have seen nothing 
equal to it .. . . It is so inexpressibly lovely.” 
But Mark Twain described Sydney as “English 
with American trimmings”. He might well re- 
verse that today. Sir Thomas Beecham dubbed 
Australia a nation of oafs; and Henry Lawson 
called it “the home of the weird”. It has been 
seen as Hell and as Utopia, the unspoiled, 
unsullied, the land that has yet “to make the 
great mistakes, humanly, the horrible human 
mistakes of Europe”, to quote Lawrence. “It 
seems to me that generation after generation 
must people it with ghosts and catastrophes, 
water it with blood, before it will come alive.” 
Well, we are doing our best with ghosts and 
catastrophes. Since Lawrence wrote those 


words, ghosts have steadily accumulated - this 
book bears witness to many of the memorable 
dead. And our great catastrophe, the aborigin- 
al problem, which was muffled in his lifetime, 
has been brought out into the open. Perhaps 
even the sacking of our most glamorous prime 
minister, Gough Whitlam, by the English gov- 
ernor-general and the disbanding of his Came- 
lot can also be seen as something of a catas- 
trophe, although it will certainly have hastened 
the inevitable day when Australia becomes a 
republic. 

Politicians get their full due in this book, 
riddled as their speeches are with salty col- 
loquialisms; so do the bush-ballad Ists with 
their inspired doggerel, the bush-rangers, 
scholars, poets and pop groups. Some of the 
more acute descriptions of social life come 
from the playwrights, eg Alexander Buzo: 

On Sunday mornings I sit out on the terrace and sip n 
Tia Maria and read the sports section. Lorrain's in 
the kitchen, smell of a roast lamb on the breeze, what 
more could you*wam7 Green lawns all around, vista 
of the harbour, Holden in the garage. I'm sweet. No 
worries. See what I’m getting at? You wouldn't have 
that in Pakistan, now would you? ... the only 
trouble with the beach is that it's already swarming 
with those ghastly holidaying Poms. I think they get 
in through a hole in the shark net. 

The poets delve deeper, although introspec- 
tion or rather lack of it is one of the more 
frequent observations. But Les Murray, Peter 
Porter, Peter Kocan, Judith Wright and many 
other fine poets confound this theory. Porter 
touches gingerly upon the trauma of the early 
settlements: 

Amelia Levy and Elizabeth Fowles spent the night 
With Corporal Plowman and Corpora] Winxtead 

for 

A shirt apiece. These are our home concerns 


The cantor curlew sings the surf asleep 
The moon inducts the lovers in the ferns 
Patrick White, who fires off tirades ajak, - 
the land and its occupants with all thepS* 
of the truly committed, has written, “AdZ 1 
lians are not prepared for anguish." itcouJdk 
that they have had a bellyful in the comS 
years. m 

Apart from some faulty proof-reading <* 
pages 211 and 212. this is a commend^ 
volume, not least for the oddities it fa 
dredged up. Who, for instance, is RegloaM 
William Thompson (no birth-date) who wrote- 
“To make friends with an Australian is 
making friends with a very nervous and ill- 
treated animal”? Captain Sturt, noting his fim 
meeting with an aboriginal, wrote that “he lad 
evidently taken both man and horse for ok 
animal". And I will be ever grateful for Ux 
previously unpublished clerihew of Porte*: 

In Australia 
Inter alia 
Mediocrities 

Think they're Socrates. ' 

It is a measure of our national maturity, 1 
suppose, that there seem to be far more nep 
tive comments recorded than patriotic eu!» 
ies. Occasionally a sort of resigned low 
creeps in, and I quote Katherine Prichard; 1 ■ 
should like to die quietly and fertilize Ihe ' 
beautiful soil, which is far better than anylhiaj 
we try to say about it." The book is a usefd 
scholarly tool certainly, but also a delight, not ' 
only for Australians but also for AustraJopblh 
.and phobes. Quotations are alphabetic^ 
arranged by authors’ names; there is also i 
helpful index of ideas, references, keywords 
and a check-list of corporate and unnarwd ; 
authors. 


Alan Ross 

SCYLD BERRY 

Train to Julia Creek: A journey to the heart of 
Australia 

208pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £10.95. 
0340333804 

Nevil Shute's A Town Like Alice, picked up by 
Scyid Berry on a Christmas afternoon In 
Kuwait ten years ago, made him want to visit a 
railroad town frequently mentioned in that 
book, Julia Creek. On his fourth visit to Aus- 
tralia the opportunity arose and he decided to 
make the cross-country journey by train. The 
present book is the result of that trip and 
although there is not much about railways or 
trains in it, and even less about- the author 
himself, it manages to be a consistently in- 
teresting one. Most good travel books depend 
upon the reader 1 being as ultimately interested 
in the traveller as In the country he travels 
through, or at least In the daily hazards of his 
journey. Mr Bejry asserts straight off, “At 
(east there is no spiritual journey going on at 
the same time to distract or distort. , . . I went 
to discover the spirit not of myself, but of 
Australia." 


bo be it, but so general an undertaking, un- 
seasoned by the interplay of place and perso- 
nality, has its drawbacks, also apparent in a 
recent book on the outback by Thomas Ken- 
nedy (reviewed in the TLS, December 16, 
1983), written in a similar detached spirit. For, 
although one may have no particular wish to 
accompany Berry on a journey of self-discov- 
ery, it helps to know something about the per- 
son in whose company one is travelling. Berry 
refers at various moments to Alan Moorehead, 
Patrick White, Mark Twain - who toured Aus- 
tralia by train in the 1890s and thought Aus- 
tralian history “the chiefest novelty the country 
has to offer - Trollope, D. H. Lawrence and 
the Sydney playwright Alexander Buzo, and 
there is no doubt that, had he been so inclined, • 
he could have written a book less conditioned 
by typical encounters and the “yarns” derived 
from them. But, while some of these encoun- 
ters are expendable and the pages devoted to 
the big cities, “the five teeming sores” of A. D. 
Hope’s “infamous" phrase, as Berry calls it, 
rarely rise above the conventional, there are 
unfamiliar aspects to Berry’s account and the 
prose la generally agreeable. 

His journey began in Sampler, Western 
Australia, some hundred miles south-west of 
Broome, the pearling port whose luggers were 


\ Noel M&adilan _ 

V 7 LYNNESTRAHAN *' '' , 

’• Just City and fhe Mirrors: Meanjit* Quarterly .r 

: and the Intellectual Front, 1940-1965 • ■ ■ 

: " 314pp. Melbourne; Oxford University Press. - 

■ ,v A$25.",: 

; 019554 4218, : 

“In its implicit effort to bring about the, union 1 
; of the political idea with the imaginationi it Has 
. drawn on a wider range of huma q in wrests and 
. . personality ’(hah pny o(H^r cujtural periodical,, 

ofburtlme.”UonelTri^ 
the AmericaH journal Partisan Review \t\ 19.44, ; 
but much the same could be claimed for Mean- 


fin Quarterly , in a very different totting -: / 
Atistrtilp ^in.the 1940s and 1950s. 

; The context may look . too remote, geo- , 
graphically and culturally, to interest English, 
or y^tneirienn readers but Mepafin's rating In 


the. Princeton siiryey of 1953 as one of the 
; T seven M* literary magazines oE the English- 
; speaking World testifies that the outside world 
. ,.has not been entirely Oblivious of its achieve 
. njentSt' ft is a little difficult to disregard a hand- 
; some ppriodjcal whose overseas' contributors 
have, included: Sartre, Sqlzhenitsyri, Brecht, 
KoesUer^IonMcq,- Arnold Zweig, Mailer, 
Aragoji, Neriida, Eluard. ROxrojh and E. P. 

. Thompson, and which published early work of 
'] Hope and Judith Wright and, later, Pat- 
,".|iick White and Christina Stead, among Austra- 
lian writers. • ■■ • .. 

j J; ft W^ on the Australian front during the 
Cold .War that W«7n//« rendered its most lirt- 
y , portent political servjce, and Lynne StraWs 
description of- the prdeals to. which its 
courageous editor, C. B. Ghristesen, was sub- . 
jKled ls excellent. Australia had no equivalent • 
oT the Un- American Activities Committee, hut 
: Sir aha n reveal^ just how unpleasant, oppress 
■! ^ and fewfijl the boKrical cllpiatetfn Mel- ‘ 


much painted by Russell Drysdale. On the 
edge of the Great Sandy Desert, this area not 
Only contains two private railways - one, the 
longest private line in Australia and the other 
having the heaviest regular freight trains in the 
world, apparently - but is the hottest place in 
the whole country, a dreaded posting to any 
railway employee. As usual, the discovery of 
gold was the reason behind the running of a 
railway to so outlandish a place and in Perth 
station Berry met a recently retired railway- 
man who had worked on that particular line: 
“One day I spat on the line and it sizzled, that’s 
God’s honest truth .... it was called the 
friendliest train in Australia, the old Spinifex 
Express, but I don’t know about that .... I’d 
certainly call it the loneliest.” 

From Perth, Berry crossed the Nullarbor 
Plain via Kalgoorlie to Adelaide. The passen- 
ger list of the Indian- Pacific promised high 
adventure. “Lady Graves, Lady Bennett, Lady 
Malony” but the names turned out disappoin- 
tingly to be matched by “Gent Graves, Gent 
Bennett, Gent Malony”. Berry disembarked 
at Cork, consisting of one street, where 
you can fry an egg on the line most days of 
the year, but one day was enough for him. 

From Adelaide he made the obligatory ex- 
pedition on the Ghan to Alice Springs, blit not 


bourne became - Bera&rd O’ Dowd’s “just 
. .city!’; to Which Chrfateseri brought his little 
; Brisbane magazine in 1045 at the invitation of 
J. D. O; , Medley, the university’s liberal- 
minded Vice-Chancellor. Without financial 
security oi* assured editorial Independence, he 
come under increasiiig pressure to leave poli- 
tles out of his pages altogether, and eventually 
'■..both he and his wife Nine were hauled be- 
fore thd PetroV Royal ..Commission (which ' 
shoWed the Australian yerrioh of McCarthy- 
ism'at its worst) and humiliated. 

Although the Chris tesenS acquitted them- 
selves admirably, . ''naming names”, was as 
alarming a phenomenon in Australia, as in 
Amerjca. Suddenly; , old friends distanced 
themselves. Alec Hope even joined the edifo- 
,rial board. of Qimdranti Ihri new, right-wing, 
Sydney equivalent of Encounter, Still,' there 
was : a happy ending.AfMny/«coritiriuesinMel- 
boy^toctey T .-8?id (though Strqhari^hfprjii- . 

,J,, nnfpJv dt’rtnc dltArf jk p loct a n f 


before meeting the seventy-year-old daughter 
of Seed Sedeeq, one of the Afghan caraeka , 
whose copper-carrying trains began operat^ 
in South Australia over a century ago. In Alta, 
what struck him mo$t was that he never o « 
saw a white man and an aborigine in conven- 
tion. He next appears in Pine Creek, just sod 
of Darwin, a gold-mining town associated wjk 
Eyre and Sturt , the former an interesting figw 
on whom Patrick White based the characterol 
Voss, the latter described by Berry as haviq 
spent seventeen months in Central Australis ! 
“discovering little but creating an heroic imaff . 
for himselF’. We leap next to.Tasmania, the w 
"almost drinkable” , after which there is C(irfet 
mas in Melbourne, a test match, a visit to Csft- . 
berra, and then the North-West Tableland ■' 
Express out of Sydney to Moree. The M . 
stretch of Berry’s journey takes In Brisb&nti . 
Townsville and, finally, Julia Creek, atom 
which he disappointingly has nothing tossy 
Train to Julia Creek has dull photographs , W ; 
Index and, more reprehenslbiy, no blbliogrt- • 
phy. But for anyone interested in Australia r 
there is much out-of-the-way information tow ; 
gathered, and n rewarding sense of ndvephnt- ; ■ 
Mr Berry seems to have got on well .eno^ * ■ 
with the locals for n Pom and his not uncritical * ■ 
fondness for them shows. 


Ch'rlstCsen’S Editorship (he retired in 1974) 6* t 
a splendid fulfilment of the arrested promise* ( ; 
the 1950s. Never as doctrinaire as Partisan rj V.; 
view, it yet kept alive therirtdigenbUs radiJ* j ; 
literary tradition created in the '1880*. VP j’ 
helped prepare the intellectual ground for ' { \ : 
return of Labour to power in 1972. “And $/» V, 
read Trilling's liext sentence on Par^ n '^ \ ', 
. Ww, “it has had its own clear unity! j: 
unity conferred qn diversify by intqlligentoag 
imagination.” That was also true of 
and the secret of Its survival. • J. 

• Strflhan, a poet and English V ad M^ e ’i d ^ 'i^ 
Meanjin proud, even if she gfets its V 
birtH-date wrong and fails tq go yW e> 
. into hi$ character or dp full j usrice tq his irtbas® Jw 


some 


Ils . (The absence of oral sources perhapHW ^ 
hething to do with this.) rier v^prk W ^ i v 


! ioguing the Afeon/^archives ^ 

but I hopt her strenuous prOse pfo^kc s jr ^ : 




;• -V, . v . 
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A panorama of improvement Entertaining utility 


Roy Porter 

MARIE BOAS HALL 

All Scientists Now: The Royal Society in the 
nineteenth century 

261pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 267463 

It is highly paradoxical, and maybe even a 
shade scandalous, that the Royal Society - that 
unique cross between private club and national 
academy - has been so grossly cold-shouldered 
by historians. The neglect is certainly not due 
to lack of evidence, for the Society's archives 
are superabundant, admirably conserved and 
readily accessible. More likely, it registers the 
bias of today's scholars. In revolt against Whig- 
gery's celebration of English gradualism, 
slowly broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, Clio is currently a catastrophist, 
preoccupied not with institutional progress but 
with revolution and crisis. Radical historians, 
in any case, look askance upon Establishment 
science's success stories, preferring science 
when it is provincial, fringe or popular. 

So it is small surprise that few have set out 
to study the most illustrious of all scientific 
societies. And it is surely no accident that such 
recent research as there has been, has focused 
oil its first tottering, infant steps, and that the 
only episode of the Society's nineteenth- 
century career much scrutinized is the lambast- 
ing of its M cornf|)tion" in the “decline of scien- 
ce” teacup storm around 1830. 

Warm thanks are therefore due to Marie 
Boas Hall for beginning to set this situation to 
rights. She has delved into the Society's ar- 
chives, and produced from them a fresh and 
informative account of its year-by-year func- 
tioning. Her aims are modest and simply 
stated. She has declined to sup with the 
sociological, micro-political, prosopographical 
and ideological devils whom J. B. Morrell, 
Arnold Thackray, Adrian Desmond, Steven 
Shapin and others have co-opted for their ana- 
tomies of similar Victorian scientific institu- 
tions. Rather, her self-imposed brief has been 
to find out the facts - true-blue Royal Society 
Baconanism here - and write good old- 
fashioned institutional history. Hence her 
book is the one to consult for lucid, archive- 
based discussion of topics such as the succes- 
sion of presidents, tbe award of the Society’s 
medals, its sponsorship of transoceanic ex- 


ploration, or its role as government scientific 
expert (how could cartridge flannel be moth- 
proofed? It was once asked). 

Shrewd assessments arc also offered of many 
of the Society’s officers, particularly valuable 
in the case of lesser lights such as Davies Gil- 
bert (whose aim in life was a “to please and 
gratify everyone - a fruitless endeavour" } and 
General Sabine (“a Gilbertian soldier”). But it 
is public rather than private lives that are on 
show, and Dr Hall treats Society scandals with 
a primness more common to official histories. 
Charles Weld, she tells us, had to quit his 
secretaryship “under a moral cloud", but we 
are left in the dark whether he was a bounder, 
boozer, bankrupt or bugger. 

What overall interpretation emerges? Hall 
paints the Royal Sqciety much as its Victorian 
filite would have wished it to be seen: a pano- 
rama of reform and improvement. Reform 
came, she suggests, not from radicals (Bab- 
bage and South are scathingly dismissed as 
self-serving, trouble-stirring and above all in- 
effectual), but from within, through an emer- 
gent commitment to alert Pcelite conservatism 
(“the art of changing while remaining the 
same"). The silent internal revolution of 1847 
(which in effect handed the Council control 
over the election of fellows) did more than nil 
of Babbage's bile to make the Society n tight 
aristocracy of science ("all scientists now") 
rather than an omnium gatherum of the 
learned and their hangers-on. Sir Joseph 
Banks’s autocracy gave way first to constitu- 
tional monarchy and then to meritocracy, and 
factionalism yielded to High Victorian equi- 
poise and achievement. 

Hall’s is a rather rosy reading. The Society's 
treasurers and secretaries are depicted a shade 
too routinely, like early Valois monarchs, con- 
solidating the finances and improving adminis- 
trative efficiency, until one is almost left 
wondering what there was left to reform. In 
places, more hard data would have been wel- 
come, for example analysis of the Society’s 
membership or wealth; and tabulations of 
office-holders and prize-winners would have 
made it handier as a work of reference. And 
one wishes Dr Hall had risked a judgment as to 
precisely what the Society did achieve over the 
century pro Sclentia naturali promovenda. 
Even so, this is a brisk, unpretentious and wel- 
come survey of the daily business of or- 
ganized science. 


The new technology 


Peter Harman 

JOHNG. BURKE (Editor) 

The Uses of Science In (he Age of Newt on 
204pp. University of California Press. £17.30. 
0520049705 

Historians have often observed that the Scien- 
tific Revolution of the seventeenth century, in 
which the cognitive basis of modem natural 
science is traditionally seen to have been estab- 
lished, was as much a soda! and cultural pheno- 
menon as a revolution in scientific method and 
cosmology. However, the analysis of the rela- 
tions between sclehce, technology, religion 
and an emergent capitalism has proved prob- 
lematic^ In 1931 Boris Hessen published a contro- 
versial essay bn the “social and economic 
roots” of Newton’s Principia, claiming that 
Newton had aimed to solve the technological 
problems posed by rising capitalism. This argu- 
ment has been dismissed as naive by historians 
of science, though in a well-known study 
Robert Merton provided a more sophisticated 
analysis of the external factors relevant to sci- 
eptlflc practice. , .• ■ 

The ' dominant Anglo-American^ tradition 
has conceived the history of science as history 
of ideas, and Has emphasized the autonomy of 
scletitific ideas, whose developments have 
been considered with only casual reference to 
the social and intellectual context In which they 
occurred. In the past twenty years, however, 
important, studies have aimed to portray the 
Scientific Revolution in close connection with 
Its social and cultural milieu and it is now 
generally appreciated that it was associated 
with a 'broader cultural transformation, in 
:■ .which the acquisition of natural knowledge and., 
■.the attainment of control over nature were 


I. Bernard Cohen 

J. L. HEU.BRON 

Physics at the Royal Society during Newton’s 
Presidency 

123pp. William Andrews Clurk Memorial 
Library, University of California. 

John L. Hcilbron is one of the most versatile 
historians of science. A major authority on 
twentieth-century physics, he is also the author 
of a penctrati ng, massive study of the develop- 
ment of the science of electricity during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Now he 
has turned his talents, with equal success, to 
quantitative organizational history, studying 
the way in which the various aspects of physics 
were prosecuted in the Royal Society during 
Newton's Presidency. He divides the topics 
into two major groups: the first includes the 
more physical ones of light, aether, magnet- 
ism , electricity, capillarity and various forms of 
measurement; the second, topics related to the 
atmosphere, including climatology, the baro- 
meter and lights in the sky. For each. Hcilbron 
gives us n descriptive and analytical account, 
and presents the quantitative analysis of his 
results in tables und graphs. 

He finds, among other things. 111 at one of the 
real changes that can be dramatically demon- 
strated by numbers is the revival and trans- 
formation of public or demonstration experi- 
ments after Newton beenme President. During 
the quinquennium just prior to his election, 
there was only one such experiment per yeaT, a 
figure which rose rapidly to some thirteen a 
year. Since Hcilbron is not a mere enumerator, 
but has made an intellectual analysis of the 
individual experiments, he is able to point out 
that the upsurge which he finds after 1704 “was 
accomplished not by multiplying old demon- 
strations, but by inventing new ones". To a 
considerable degree, this was a result of the 
genius of Francis Hauksbee, who received 
financial support from the Society and en- 


couragement from its President. His successor, 
J.-T. Desagullicrs, could not maintain the 
pace, for which he was sharply criticized by 
Newton and the Council nf the Society. The 
drier problem, as Hcilbron explains, was an 
old one: how “to reconcile novelty and enter- 
tainment with frequency und utility”? 

In recent years, a number of scholars have 
indicated the way in which Newton advanced 
“the defense, improvement, and completion of 
the Newtonian system of the world”, notably 
by creating a network of ardent supporters 
whom he placed in important positions in the 
universities and even in administration. Ad- 
ditionally, Newton acquiesced in the use of the 
Newtonian philosophy in the Boyle Lectures, 
approving the way in which the new science 
was combined with theology in what was tanta- 
mount to a defence of the political-social sys- 
tem. Now we have a study of the way in which 
he gave Ihe Royal Society new vigour and* 
direction, using every possible means to en- 
hance its intellectual standing. 

It would be interesting to produce a similar 
study foT the biological sciences. Heilbron has 
restricted his attention to physics, because he is 
particularly concerned with the promotion of 
experiments and they, according to the original 
design of the Society, occurred primarily in the 
broad realm of physics. In the hiological scien- 
ces, the records show thut the Fellows gener- 
ally saw “exhibitions” rather than true experi- 
ments- the display of a “bone from a mermaid” 
is not an experiment. If we exclude anatomy, 
Heilbron found that during the seventeenth 
century almost all the experiments concerned 
physics (in the sense in which this term was 
understood in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries) - during Newton's tenure, indeed, 
over ninety per cent of them. We may agree 
with his conclusion that physical experiments 
obviously took precedence “because of their 
relative ease and quickness, the reproducibility 
of their results, the possibility of large-scale 
effects, and the availability, sturdiness, and 
novelty of their apparatus". 


associated with religious values. 

In recent years there have been attempts to 
argue that its social* uses are essential to the 
construction of science as a body of know- 
ledge, and that scientific theories must be.inter- 
preted sociologically as tools deployed by his- 
torical actors. The “new contextualists", as 
they have been called, claim that natural philo- 
sophy can only be understood in relation to its 
social uses in legitimating political, religious 
and social ends, but in his introduction to this 
volume, which reprints lectures given at the 
Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, in 
1978-9, John G. Burke contests claims that 
ideological and social factors were dominant in 
shaping, the emergence of science in seven- 
teenth-century England.. The book itself, 
however, does not really confront this ques- 
tion. Only one papeT makes a gesture towards 
the “new contextualists”, while two others 
make reference to the earlier, work of Merton 
and Hessen. 

The general theme of the essays is the prac- 
tical and technological associations of science 
in the seventeenth century: Instruments, the 
mechanical arts, gunnery and navigation. 
Essiys by Rupert Hal], • Marie Boas Hall, 
Albert Van Helden, David Waters and 
Richard Westfall provide a brief review of the 
technological connections (such as they were) 
of . science. The book as (i whole challenges 
claims that seventeenth-century science can be 
interpreted as a response to external practical 
stimuli or'as arising’Xrom social interests. 
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Eric Korn 

Cardiff, Los Angeles, Washington, Tel Aviv, 
Tirana, Cork, Phoenix. Can you spot the odd 
one out? You can, of course. All of them - 
except for Tirana where the Liga Enver Hoxha 
Umoristik i Popullit Shqiptarg has proved un- 
cooperative - have hosted or will host Interna- 
tional Humor Conferences. (I adopt the Amer- 
ican spelling passim. I do not say \sic\, as I do 
not make sic jokes.) Last year's, in Tel Aviv, 
was also the venue for the so-called First Collo- 
quium on Jewish Humor (I thought that was 
Genesis XVII, 17, “and Abraham fell on his 
face and laughed 1 ’); this year's will be in Cork 
at the end of June, with a special Symposium 
on All Aspects of Irish Humor, and if someone 
doesn't sponsor me as a fraternal delegate, 
someone isn’t going to find anything very funny 
for a long time, I assure you. Phoenix has to 
wait until 1987, but then Phoenix, or more 
precisely the Tempe campus of Arizona State 
University, has the annual national WHIM 
conference, and the English Department at 
ASU publishes, every April 1, WHIMSY, the 
Western Humor and Irony Membership Serial 
Yearbook , a forced acronym if there ever was 
one. Whimsy-Il has just reached me (jokes 
travel more slowly from east to west than sun- 
wise, following a little-known physical law) 
and with it an applicntion form for (his spring’s 
WHIM-IV where PEOPLE YOU WILL 
MEET include Harvey M indess and Amanda 
Bender (described in the dedication as “funny 
psychologists from Antioch U.’’, and 
co-designers of the Sense of Humor Inventory 
or SHI-test); Red Bilodeau of Creative Luna- 
tics and Nathaniel Thaddeus Bullneck III; 
Robert Skoglund the Maine humorist, a re- 
tired Judge from Los Angeles, and Dale Low- 
dermilk of NOT-S AFE, the World's Most Sar- 
castic Org. Why, 1 can hear you chuckling 
already! And when I add the names of Virginia 
O. Tooper of Laugh Lovers' /Veins, Ms 
Goodhearl and Mr Goodman of Laughter 
Therapy Organization and Laughing Matters 
respectively and the euphonious J. Olowo 
OJoade from the General Studies department 
of tlte University of Jos, you will hardly be able 
to restrain a full-throated chortle, will you? 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR : 

Competition No 210 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 15. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or falling 
that the most nearly correct - la which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 210" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London ECLM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on February 22. 

1 A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood 
over-agaiqsl me in the ctrde, putting something first 
under his arm, which had once been a hat, took his 
sauff-box out of his pocket, and generously offer'd n 
pinch on both sides of him; it was a gift or conse- 
quence,' and modestly declined - The poor little fel- 
low press'd it upon them with a nod of syelcomeness - 
Prenex en -prenet , sold he, looking another way; so 
they each took a pinch. . 

2 1 need the excitation of a pinch . 

Threatening the torpor oif. the Inside-nose 

Nigh on the Imminent sneeze that never comes. .. 

3 Smokebegan to Curl among the candles, The hom 
qf snuff was brought round. This huge,, heavy-: 
.mouthed object was| hung about wlih a variety of ■ 

' little silver tools- apqon, hamfner, brush - which had 

- jo be employed ■ritwrftoiionlly arid in the right order 
ion pnlfi qf a half-qpWri fine; G -—r Instructed hjs 
rwphaw tn thplr proper ysa. ... . I ■ - v. . : 

cta^stma* , ;■ f-.j 

Despite extrft Unwind the prospect of a pfige of i50, : 

- . ' veryTpw cn^l^ we^el.recelvea, uoqe complete,' ; - 
:■ 'Winner', AlUtaif Elliot- . : . ? • , ' ;i ’ 

■ Aiiswirsi- •• J . '• : : ; • • - : i-t. • 

-I . Shpread TMNiceahd the C ood/fhe. Long and Me 
^Teflf Th* Qtdck and the Petids The Beplitiful. and 
Sho- 'tetiU ottreftoif of - Sebastian 

1 -t KHigfifM Tfafjfoftty. Life, Thg Life to Cothe ahd ■ 

: 7.(6 ..f 4 .far/. /tiT l.tli hnrl It. 


Whimsy- U is a substantial quarto of 300-odd 
pages with almost as many contributions: from 
Vampire Metaphors in Selected Works of 
Henry James to Contemporary Ceramic 
Metaphors; from Yoruba proverbs to Florida 
Bumper Stickers (none so good as the confer- 
ence’s own, METAPHORS BE WITH YOU). 
There are linguists with a research programme, 
like Claire Lerman on Masking Metaphor in 
the Nixon Conversations, Allen Read on the 
Criteria for a Class ' of Jocular Words (ab- 
squatulatize, explunctify, spizzerinctum, cata- 
mawpous); others with a single valuable 
observation, like Briggite Ludgate of the De- 
fense Language Institute, who has noticed that 
“German terminology sounding like English 
taboo words are learned faster by US soldiers 
than any other feature of the German lan- 
guage”. There are sociologists and psycholo- 
gists trying hard to be funny, and philosophers 
trying hard to remain straight-faced. And there 
are large numbers of English research students 
doing their thing, many of whom would doubt- 
less be happy to read a paper at a symposium 
on Contemporary Plumbing. There is Sexual 
Irony in Philip Larkin, there are levels of In- 
congruity in Tom Sharpe, there is Wit in Whit- 
man and Duality in Twain and the Hanged 
God metaphor in Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday ; 
nnd Bellow and Derrida and Faulkner and 
Gaddis and C. B. Greenfield and George 
Horace Lorimer. Margaret Drabble Is given a 
bad time: “the author is chary of allowing her 
characters - or readers - philosophical insights. 
Compare her with Camus, Sartre, James, Con- 
rad, Murdoch, Bowen or Lessing, let alone 
Hardy, Bennett or Charlotte Bronte. 1 ’ And 
J. J. Lambertson writes mystifyingly about the 
humour of Ivanhoe: “It is undoubtedly signifi- 
cant that Sir Walter Scott's literary career co- 
incided almost exactly in time with the reign of 
George III of England. It is a period seldom 
distinguished by historians as a singularly glo- 
rious one in British military prowess 
Other unconsciously humorous pieces in- 
clude (I think) the record of a jokey conversa- 
tion between Mel Brooks and a friend of his 
called Mel Tolkin; ’/note the inclusion of at 
least fourteen funny words: psychoanalyst , 
Freud, number One , nickel, little , couch, smut, 
dirty , ptfke, Oedipus complex, mother , Jewish 


and Greek". (Jewish, I guess, counts as two. A 
small prize will be awarded to the TLS reader 
to use all these words in the least funny sen- 
tence.) In the script, Brook's interocutor is 
called Tolkien, which adds a fine surrealist 
top-dressing. 

More solemn are Lana Rings - “Four fac- 
tors determine humor in a given situation. 
They consist of the humorist (or ‘speaker'), the 
audience (or ’listener'), the situation and the 
text” - and keynote speaker Warren Shibles 
with his seventy types of fly-in-the-soup joke: 
AMBtat/nY Humor Waiter: Just a minute, I'll 
unzip it. Paradox Humor Waiter. The fly is 
and is not in your soup. And there is a notably 
sombre piece by A. Blake of New Mexico U. 
Sociology Department, on Defusing the Ten- 
sion Barrier in the classroom through Creative 
Humour: “I love to throw a class off balance. I 
may stop and talk to the students in the back 
row, then drift through class spouting limer- 
icks, and eventually arrive ‘up front* with some 
'off the wall' story about a day spent at sea with 
Irish fishermen. I use puns constantly: ‘the 
Buddhist priests were singing en-cfamf-ingly* 
or 'the Eskimo were “dog-tired” after being 
polar - ised all day long’.” 

It is worth quoting in full, for its succinct 
grimness, the report by Ronald Hoppe and 
Joseph Kess on Ambiguity Arousal Reduction 
and Humor: 

Multiple meanings of the word “shot” were used to 
play a joke on subjects participating in a psychology 
experiment. Subjects either alone or in groups antici- 
pated receiving an injection (“shot”), and theirphys- 
iological and psychological levels of arousal were 
increased by this anticipation. When the time came 
for the administration of the “shot", it turned out to 
be a “shot" of liquor and not an injection. The sub- 
jects' arousal level as Indicated by several tests 
showed a general reduction. A direct relationship 
between the amount of arousal reduction in the sub- 
jects and their appreciation of the joke was found, 
and those who showed the least reduction saw the 
joke as least funny. Theoretical implications of these 
results and related empirical research are discussed. 


There isn’t a tremendously strong tradition of 
oral poetry among the fiercely independent 
hill-folk of NW6, where I grew up; but it just so 
happens that I learned to recite (quite impre- 




Jvafi liyth and Other Stories. She read : 
% {SdnrjfiiAL America, Sadness, Despair, .*■ 


Night, Love, Living. 

Marlin Amis, Other People, chapter 12. 

2 Books? pah! - however - 

Read: G. E. Moore's Principle Ethlca very slowly 
nnd carefully, as you want to think. 

Samuel Butler. 

The best story ever written is in the July English 
Review, called Other Kingdom, by E. M. Forster . . . 
Shakes pea re's Antony and Cleopatra is very good. 

Do be careful about Wells’ First and Last Things. 

It is nice: but it does encourage inaccurate thinking 
so. 

Rupert Brooke, letter to Erica Cotterill, July 
1909. • ■ 

3 .Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated Tally an Old Age; arid (hat, besides his books of 

. poetry and criticism, he read Temple's Essays and 
Locke on human Understanding. 

Samuel Johqson; Z.i/e of Pope, . 

4 My celebrated pamphleteer; 

Co-author of such volumes ' 

As Blood 6n the Rose, 

The Dream and the Drums, 

And Hpw U Happened Here, ■ 

"■ Would pour sdmo qn troubled Muscatel 
•: And settle back In fils Cane chair. 

Paul Muldoon, ‘‘Lynch wi;h Pancho Villa* 1 . 

5; Aside from a fewstpriea like George Macdonald's 
: The Prlncess and the Goblin and Jules Verne's 77ip 
Child of ihe CaVeth tho subjects ofwhlch touched 
■ updn my obsessiorts, nay favorite books bore such 
■■ 'titles as (Jndefgrduhd Lift, Machinery for Metallifer- 
ous Mines, Ldadand Zinc Ores of Northumberland 
and Alstpn Moor . 

; W v K^Ajuden, , “Making,. Rnmyipg, Judging", 

T|ie ; d eO ri iti vi-work bn this strange man’s lire is f Of 
' cqutie, that qf Henderson blit the fallowing will also ... 
. rfapay study; Bassett'), Recollections, part vii; 77ip 
j: Man Wfio Sailed Away: A Memoir by H- Barge; L& 

!; Clerque's Collected Works, Vol IU pp. 1 IB-2'87;' ' 

Peachcroft- s Thoughts In a Library and the Hamburg 
-chapter in Goddard's Qreat fawns. \ . . 
v Flannp’BrJen, The'T hlrdPollcembh, chapter 11,..' 

•• 7 -Two of thp nearest dries tefrned to be called 0. . * 
Horatil Flaccl Citrptna IV md Substituted Dihyd-. ' 
• rbrcsdrclno/L Two others tyerc called The Faber . " 
: Book of ModqrnYerse und neQFgahiwlon Man, \; 
Whoever ho was. The bboksph her p^ wn shelf, wheri 

ihml luJiW.nAKnlUfl ’tliUMlita t.il- A Xi.v. 


The Robe, were called thingB like First Steps with 
Figures or Clmvs, Paws, and Hooves. 

Kingsley Amis, Take A Girl Like You, chapter 4. 

8 “A Midsummer Night's Dream unless I’m mis- 
taken", she smiled, her glance exploring a small but 
intriguing array of books: A Plea for the Separation 
of the Sexes. A treatise on The Value of Smiles , 
Queens of the Rod and Birch » The Life and Times of 
Gaby Desfys. The Holy Bible (Authorized Version). 
Valmouth - a'preseritation copy, it seemed, from the 
author. 

Ronald Flrbank, The New Rylhum, chapter 5. 

9 “But sometimes of an evening, before we went to 
cards, he would read something aloud out of the 
Elegaqt Extracts -very entertaining. And I know he 
has road the Vicar of Wakefield. He never read the 
Romance of the Forest, nor the Children of the 
Abbey. He had never heard of such books before 1 
mentioned them, but he is determined to get them 
now as soon as ever hd can." 

Jane Austen, Emma, chapter 4. 




Competition No 20(S 
Winner: Brands Lane 

Answers:. ’. . j '• 

1 He loved the poor as I never yet saw any one else 
do, with an earnest desire to make them happy. 
What signifies, says some one, giving halfpence to 
common beggars? they only lay It out in gin or tobac- 
co. “And why sho.uld they be denied such sweeteners 
of (heir existence (says Johnson)? It (a surely very 
savage; tq refuse them, every possible avenue to plea- 
sure, .reckoned too coarse for our own acceptance.?. 
Mrs Ptoz?ir Apecdotespf Me. LhicSdmuelJohnson. 

i. When ybiitfre unemployed; which is to kaywh'eri 
you are underfed, harassed, bqrid and miserable; 
you dop’t want Id oat dull wholesome food. You 
Want somethirig a little bit ,, tBsty , ’. l There, is always 
some cheaply pleasant: thing to tempt you 1 ; 

. . qeorge Orrell* TfaRpadto 'Wigan Piet, /chapter ^6. 

i 3 “t can't' lot 'that- moral 'bullying pass Unctijicized. 
Tho paid social worker? are hero lo administer the 
sociBly’s;fim<M for: the benefit Of Uie old people. It’s 
; nothing to do with her; wfiejhpr old Mrs T-i/hposes to 
spend tlje little sbe geli on gJu so long as the old 
creatUte dOesn’Hrit hCrself gq downhill;? 1 ! i 
: Apgui W\lsah,T^p^ bbok 

j V..i, ._ \ ';j> y- • 

i" , 'i ' - ^ :-yv;r ' “V ■ ' 


cisely, as I found out later) large portions of 
“The Battle of Lepanto” before I could read 
So l count myself u Chester Ionian, and ought 
to be pleased that suddenly lots of people are 
invoking (not to say recruiting) his chubby spir- 
it. But it isn't the far, fierce G.K.C. that I used 
to read. It is the jolly patron saint of English- 
ness, fair-mindedness, good ale and good fel- 
lowship (‘‘the world was old and ended: but 
you and I were gay”) that is being trundled out 
and trained on the Enemy like an unwieldy 
cannon. Even his religious ferocity is somehow 
filtered out, as though Roman Catholicism 
were just an eccentric expression of the English 
Dissenting spirit. It isn’t, mostly, the Left that 
quotes him (so much the worse for the Left), 
despite his fierce anti-capitalism and anti-im- 
perialism (“Lancashire merchants whenever 
they like / Can water the beer of a man in 
Klondike / Or poison the meat of a man in 
Bombay; / And that is the meaning of Empire 
Day"). 

Just the other day in The Times, Bernard 
Levin, taking time out from reprimanding 
Labour politicians for not standing up when 
Mrs Thatcher enters the Chamber, enlisted 
Chesterton in a new crusade against Single 
Issue Fanatics - animal liberationists, seal-, 
belt enthusiasts, miners’ pickets: that whole 
class of person. Well, yes, he’d have enjoyed a 
Crusade right enough; and raised the banner of 
Fanatics against Fanaticism. Chesterton could 
be quite funny at the expense of other people’s 
intense convictions (“Chuck it, Smith”), but 
when his own were threatened it was Swords 
about the Cross. He relished confrontation and 
his heroes were Single Issue Fanatics to a man, 
ready to die or kill for the Free State of 
Notting Hill. His own enthusiasms were not 
always so charming; his class-hatred, his 
xenophobia, spiced with more than a dash of 
antisemitism (“The happy jewelled alien men/ 
Worked then but as a little leaven”), the un- 
reasonable ferocity of his way of putting thinjpi 

And they that rule in England, 

In stately conclave met. 

Alas, bIbb for England 
They have no graves as yet. 

Does he have anything to say to 19857 1 
doubt it, but here’s a little irrelevance, just five 
pages away, in my edition, from "The Horrible 
History of Jones” that Mr Levin quoted, called 
“Sonnet with the compliments of the season K> 
a popular leader much to be congratulated on 
the avoidance of a strike at Christmas”: 

I know you. You will hail the huge release. 

Saying the sheathing of a thousand swords, . 

In silence and injustice, well accords 
With Christmas bells. And you will gild with greitse, 
The papers, the employers, the police, 11 

And vomit up the void your windy words . 

To your New Christ; who ben rs n o whip of cords :V 
For them that traffic in the doves of peace. j*.: 

The feast of friends, tho candle- fruited tree, 

I have not failed to honour. And I say r 

It would be belter for suph men as wc, 

And we be nearer Bethlehem, if we lay . i-. 

Shot dead on scarlet Bnows for liberty. 

Dead in the daylight upon Christmas Day. 1 ^ • 
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Letter s 

The Essence of 
Swissness 

Sir, - William Shott (Letters, December 21, 
1984) is right to suggest that George Steiner 
might have chosen his “leavers” more happily, 
seeing that neither of the persons he men- 
tioned was Swiss. A child born in Switzerland 
took its father’s nationality. Paul Klee was 
therefore German and took off for his Father- 
land when he was about eighteen. Rousseau 
was a citizen of Geneva. The Genevan Repub- 
lic did not enter the Swiss Confederation until 
nearly forty years after his death. 

It would not be untrue to say that no Swiss is 
Swiss in the sense that a Briton is British. 
However Swiss your passport, for practical 
purposes you are not a citizen of any pari of 
Switzerland except your own canton. To live in 
another of the federated states, you must pro- 
duce your papers and apply for a residence 
permit. At one time some official forms we 
received here divided the persons required to 
fill in those forms into two categories, on one 
side “genevois”, on the other “conf£d6r£s et 
dt rangers". 

The mother-tongue of the inhabitants of 
“German-Switzerland” (Ostschweiz) is 
ScliHyzerdiltsch in one of its varied forms. 
Standard German they learn in school 8nd call 
it Written German ( Schrlftdiltsch ). They do 
not speak it among themselves. Once upon a 
time wc came off worst in a dispute with a 
landlord in Bern simply because at the hearing 
we were unable to follow tlte proceedings 
which were conducted in Bflrndtitsch, not - as 
we had expected - in German. 

Denis MacShane (Letters, January 4) 
brought up the question of scale, which is 
obviously a major factor for the Swiss though 
few outsiders think to take it into account. For 
example, Switzerland’s minute native popula- 
tion would be outnumbered in no time did she 
not adequately enforce her immigration laws. 

“Centuries of peace” are not to be found in 
Swiss history. All its most famous dates are 
dates of battles. From 1291 when Switzerland 
began, with a "perpetual alliance” between 
three small valleys deciding to protect them- 
selves, until the end of the Sonderbund War 
between Catholics and Protestants in 1847 and 
the setting up of the Confederation of 1848, the 
Swiss states never stopped warring for long, 
either amongst themselves or with their foreign 
neighbours - thereby gaining in some cases 
new territory. 

M. W.'PERRET. 

1237 Avully, Geneva. 

Economic Incompatibles 

Sir,- 1 was surprised that Samuej Brittan, in his 
review of Peter Jay’s The Crisfs for Western 
Political Economy and other essays (Decem- 
ber 28), attributes to Jay the apparent initial 
enunciation of the incompatibility of full em- 
ployment, a predictable rate of inflation and 
free collective bargaining. I can personally 
attest that this incompatibility was one of the 
first lessons in Henry Simons’s graduate course 
at the University of Chicago in 1946. Simons 
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did not, himself, claim credit. As I recall, he 
attributed the initial statement of the incom- 
patibility to Charles O. Hardy, who presum- 
ably made it early in the 1940s. 

These early warnings overstated the strength 
of labour unions in the post-war United States. 
The basic principle was largely overlooked in 
the 1950s and 1960s due both to the rise of 
Milton Friedman's monetarism, which tended 
to play down union influence, and to the post- 
Keynesian presumption of stability in the Phil- 
lips-curve trade-off between unemployment 
and inflation. 

By the early 1970s, and particularly in op- 
plication to Great Britain, it was indeed neces- 
sary that Peter Jay and others rediscover prin- 
ciples that had been allowed to vanish from 
everyday economists’ understanding. An ad- 
vance in scientific argument is rarely disting- 
uishable from a swing in the Ecclcsiastcsian 
cycle in matters of modern political economy. 

JAMES M. BUCHANAN. 

Center for Study of Public Choice, George Mason 
University, Fairfax, Virginia 22030. 

Caribbean Studies 

Sir, - Alistair Hennessy in his review (Janunry 
ll) of Gordon Lewis's Main Currents in Carib- 
bean Thought very properly rejoiced (hat the 
area is “now recognized as worthy of study in 
its own right". But he adds, “and not just ns Hn 
appendage of Latin America or to be shunted 
into the deserted sidings of Commonwealth 
Studies”. 

This might be taken as a rather unfair side- 
swipe at the Institutes of Commonwealth 
Studies and Latin American Studies at London 
University which, both jointly and separately, 
have for more than a decade tried to put the 
Caribbean on the British academic map. A 
Centre for Caribbean Studies was projected as 
early as 1976 but this coincided with the first 
cuts in university finances. Subsequent 
attempts to secure funding from both private 
and UGC sources have not succeeded, despite 
the strong case put forward in terms both of 
intellectual interest and the needs of a signifi- 
cant proportion of our people who are of 
Caribbean origin. Nevertheless, Caribbean 
studies seminars were initiated during 1968-72 
and have been regularly conducted since 1978, 
a good library collection has been built up, 
visiting scholars have been invited, and a Soci- 
ety for Caribbean Studies has been estab- 
lished. 

None of this is to take away from Caribbean 
interest at Warwick and other universities, 
only to insist that Commonwealth and Latin 
American Studies are not unnatural starting 
points for the development of Caribbean stud- 
ies in Britain - and to add that the “sidings” are 
far from “deserted". 

. W. Hi. MORRIS-JONES. 

95 Ridgway, London SW19. 

'Aristotle on Comedy' 

Sir, - J. M. Bremer (Letters, January 4) fears 
that I read Richard Janko's Aristotle on Com- 
edy so “superficially" that I did not even notice 
that his text of the Tractatus Colsllnianus con- 
tains six allusions to Aristophanes, and none to 
Menander. The Tractatits as found in MS Pari- 
siaoUs Coislinfanus 120 purports to be about 
comedy in general; and so it Is not unreason- 
able that It dies neither Aristophanes tior 
Menander. The Aristophanic material has 
been added by Janko from a treatise found in 
manuscripts of Aristophanes, where the head- 
ings are naturally illustrated from the relevant 
author. 

■ Professor Bremer does not persuade me that . 
much of the material in sections \Mrii of the 
Tractatus is perceptive enough to be Aristotle’s 
analysis of the major features of Old Comedy, 
with the exception of vi, 3, “the Impossible 5 ’. 
For example vi, 7, does not oven covet “physi- 
cal slapstick”, but merely specifies “crude 
dancing! 1 . Ukewise, an amateur might call 
laughter an “emotion”, but not the author of 
the 'chapters in Rhetoric li, which establish on 
analysis of emotion which con still be defended 
as ihe be&t ever formulated (see W. Lyons, 

: Etfibiion, ‘Cambridge; T980). : 

Professor Janko’s book made.me read it with 
dose attention, and that is for me one of its 
considerable virtues. 

OLIVER TAPLIN. , ’’ ’ . ' {• 

Magdalen College, Oxford. . : ... - 


Anita Desai 

Sir, - An error appears in Joanna Motion's 
review of It i Custody by Anita Desai (October 
19, 1984). "Two out of three novels reaching 
the Booker shortlist is strikingly good going", 
she says. 

Anita Desai has not three but seven novels 
to her credit. They arc: Cry, The Peacock 
(1963), Voices in the City (1965), Bye Bye, 
Blackbird (1971), Where Shall We Go This 
Summer? (1975), Fire on the Mountain (1977), 
Clear Light of Day ( 1980), In Custody ( 1984). 
Motion is apparently unaware of the existence 
of the four earlier and weaker novels, and has 
therefore evaluated the author’s achievement 
too highly. She speaks, for example, of Desai’s 
"familiar elegance" and her “unforced and 
powerful ease in conveying the colour and 
sounds and sensations of Indian Life"; whereas 
we in India find in these novels a constant 
straining after effect and a failure to write con- 
vincing dialogue. 

Joanna Motion is over-indulgent. Desai is a 
serious and mature artist whose work deserves 
to be judged by more rigorous critical criteria. 
ZERIN ANKLESAR1A. 

SIES College of Arts, Science and Commerce. Sion 
(West). Bombay. 

The Indian Army 

Sir, - The undermentioned three officers con- 
sider an official history of the Indian Army of 
the British “Raj” is long overdue, and should 
be commenced without delay. 

No official history has ever been written, and 
many of the regular pre- 1939-45 war officers, 
who have knowledge of events that would ex- 
tend back to the First World War, are now 
octogenarians, and inevitably becoming fewer 
each ye nr. 

A great opportunity will be lost far ever if 
this history is not given urgent consideration 
and commenced at a very early date. 

F. E. C. HUGHES (Brigadier. 4th PWO Gurkha 
Rifles). 

R. S. JOHNSON (Brigadier, 1st Punjab Regt). 

R. R. HILES (Major, 4th PWO Gurkha Ritles). 
Duck brook, Kemerton, Tewkesbury. Gloucester- 
shire. 

Fan tods 

Sir, - For your Mountains out of Molehills 
Department: Masefield’s schoolboy slang in 
The Box of Delights is not invented, as Julia 
Briggs suggests (Commentary, January 4). The 
phrase “ll gives me the fantods!” is roughly 
equivalent to “It gives me the Willies!” or “It 
gives me the heebie-jeebies!" ' 

Partridge's Dictionary of Slang (1937) has: 

fantod, A fad; a faddy naval officer: these senses are 
probably S.E. 2. the fantods , - Galsworthy 1928 has 
the very rare singular, - restlessness, restless In- 
quietude; esp. give (a person) thefantods, make him 
restless, uneasy, hence (in C.20) nervyt U.S. (1885) 
anglicised ca. 1905. 

I am familiar with the phrase, from my school- 
boy reading (very possibly Masefield himself, 
whose children’s books show a vivid imagina- 
tion quite absent from his adult verse); though 

I I have nevdr, even in the 1920s, used it myself. - 

“I think it’s the purple plm” is very much more 
arcane and Impenetrable; ■ • ■' 

GAVIN EWART. 

57 Kenilworth Couirt, Lower Richmond Road, Lon- 
don SW15. 

Sounds in Language 

Sir, In KIs review of Raymond Chapman’s 
book, The Treatment of Sounds lit Language 
and Literature (December 28),, Anthony 
Burgess uncritically quotes N. Page: “The 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, however 
Ingeniously combined mid supplemented by 
other graphological indications, can scarcely 
begin to represent the infinite variety mid sub 1 
tlelybf speech'/’ . 1 

What about only two Letters, such as A ana 
B , or (he symbols 0 a nd.l? D igital encoding ca n 
represent all varieties of pronunciation (plus 
timbre, pitch and loudnesi) with an case eqiiHl 
, to its accompijshments for musical recordings, 
Of course , a pnge df digildi dialogue would 
be, typographically i rather a bore. . . • ' 

Laurence m.whyte, 

22 Kcalor Close*' Ridgefield, Connecticut Q$877. * 


Basil 

Blachwcll 

Women of the 
Medieval World 

Edited by JULIUS KIRSHNER 
and SUZANNE WEMPLE 

This book examines the status and lives of 
women in Europe during the Middle Ages, 
and is concerned both with the role of 
women In the religious life of the time, 
and with the family and relations between 
men end women. The contributors Include 
Lydia Leah Otis, Helen Rodnlte Lemay, 
Julius Klrshner. Jo Ann McNamara, 
Suzanne Wemple and Phyllis Roberts. 

386 pages, £27.50 (0 63 1 13872 2} 

Western Sexuality 

Practice and Precept in Past 
and Present Times 
Edited by PHILIPPE ARI^S 
and ANDR£ BfiJIN 

Distinguished French, Italian and British 
historians here discuss the complex 
origins of the western mode! of marriage, 
the Importance of the distinction between 
love within and outside marriage, the 
changing attitudes towards sexual 
practices between men and women, and 
the relative dissolubility of marriage at 
different periods. 

240 pages, £14.50 (0 631 13476 X) 

The Barbarian 
West 400 - 1000 

J.M. WALLACE-HADRILL 

The author is to be congratulated on a 
suggestive and valuable essay.' English 
Historical Review 

'Shows thought and enterprise and 
freshness of judgement. 1 77mes Literary 
Supplement 

This perceptive and stimulating book is 
again available, with a revised guide to 
further reading. 

176 pages, hardback £19.50 (0631 140824) 
paperback £4.95 (0 631 1 4083 2) 

The French 
Revolution 

J.M< THOMP3QN 

'The most precise and satisfying history of 
the French Revolution for many years Lo 
come.' A.J.P. Taylor . 

The combination of deep learning and 
didactic skills Is revealed on every one of 
the five hundred pages of a masterly 
book.' The Obseruer 

Reissued with a fully revised and up-doted 
bibliography. 

560 pages, hardback £22.50 (0631 04660X) 
paperback £7.95 (0 631 11291 3) 

The Anthropology 
of Evil 

Edited by DAVID PARKIN 

This book provides for the first time ari 
anthropological perspective on one of the 
most intriguing and disturbing problems ' 
of the natural and human worlds - the 
nature of evil. It discusses radically 
different approaches adopted In the . 
context for different societies and 
religions. 

288 pages, £22.50 (0 63113717 3) 

Guide for Authors 

The answers to many questions that might 
perplex and worry authors are to be found 
in this concise guide designed lo help thei: 
author prepare the typescript for = 
publication, tt explains the processes > 
.Involved in turning U Into a book, and also 
Includes notes on how best to approach a 
publisher. . . 

64 pages, paperback; £ 1 .95 .(0 631 13707 6) 
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COMMENTAE 

Reflective readings 

tween a sonnet and 

PctCf Kemp devoted his two prog: 


Sexual stereotypes 


The Sonnets of William Shakespeare 
Channel 4 

“This isn't Shakespeare’s poem. It's ours", ex- 
ulted Nicholas Humphrey of one of the works 
he’d opted to discuss in Channel 4’s The Son- 
nets of William Shakespeare. “The sonnet was a 
glorious, reassuring discovery for me. I could 
immediately translate it into the prose of my 
own feelings", Arnold Wesker rejoiced of his 
own selected piece. These proprietary re- 
sponses were only extreme statements of an 
approach generally obtaining throughout this 
series of fifteen programmes, in each of which 
b guest commented on a chosen sonnet. Reg- 
ularly, the imposition of personal or profes- 
sional concerns meant the text was left badly 
smudged by the dyer’s hand. 

Especially heavy blurring was perpetrated 
by the psychologist, Nicholas Humphrey. 
Teeming with tendentious generalization, he 
Insisted that “we seldom pay more than n 
glancing nod towards reality" (hence presum- 
ably his reference to such works as “Donne’s 
‘Ode to a Flea' "). Rending a poem for him, it 
seems, is like putting his “ear to a shell": he 
picks up “simply the echo of myself. The re- 
sults of this solipsistic aesthetic are, as might be 
expected, curious. Sonnet 53, "What is your 
substance, whereof are you made?”, is. for 
Humphrey, a poem about different view- 
points: a reading he backed by shots of the 
Mona Lisa, Cubist painting, and photographs 
of Greta Garbo and Marilyn Monroe. Sonnet 
87, “Farewell, thou art too dear for my posses- 
sing", isn’t, he believes, about a young man, as 
is usually thought: it deals with mother-love - 
something apparent in its concluding phrase 
where, hitting off the poem's theme to a /, as it 
were, "no such matter" might be “no such 
mater". “We all live". Humphrey explains, “in 
a world of interesting possibilities." 

Possibilities, Interesting and otherwise , were 
widely canvassed in other programmes - 
though evidence to support them tended to lag 
markedly behind. Gore Vidal asserted that in 
Sonnet 35 “anal intercourse has taken place" 
between Shakespeare and -the young man - 
though, if this were so, it's hard to see how the 
poet could also be in a position to take issue 
with the other man's "sensual fault”. Another 
somewhat askew reading came from John 
Mortimer. Filmed amid the napery, portraits 
and panelling of the dining hall at Gray’s Inn, 
he advocated the notion that “They that have 
pow’r to hurt and will do none” is an ’indict- 
ment ofthe judiciary. 

Professional . preoccupations often slid be- 


tween a sonnet and a speaker. A. L. Rowse 
devoted his two programmes to re-advertising 
(“I found her”, “I discovered it”) his historical 
suppositions about the poems. Occasionally, 
vocational knowledge could be enthrallingly 
applied - as by Martin Best in the first and most 
fascinating of the programmes. Taking Sonnet 
8 as his theme, he used his familiarity with 
Elizabethan musical theory and instruments to 
pluck out resonances' from its lines; demon- 
strating on a lute the reverberating precision of 
Shakespeare’s musical metaphors. Visual mat- 
erial from the period, enjoyably informative 


David Nokes 

Pamela 

Watermans Arts Centre, Brentford 

“If Pamela was the making of Richardson, it 
tends to be his undoing now”, observes Mark 
Kinkead-Weekes at the start of his book 
Samuel Richardson: Dramatic novelist. Yet, as 
he demonstrates, though Pamela may lack 
both the complexity and the concentration of 
Clarissa, it is nevertheless rich in dramatic 
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Perspective design for a school or college c 1865, possibly by a pupil of Pugin. One ofthe items In Town and 
Country, nit exhibition of British architectural designs at the Christopher Wood Gallery, 15 Motcomb Street, 
London SW1 X 8LB, until February 2. 


about the Elizabethan relish for genealogy or 
the iconography of Elizabeth as moon goddess, 
was brought in by Roy Strong to illuminate 
Sonnets 91 and 107. 

Most startlingly heartfelt In his reaction to a 
poem was Arnold Wesker. His gloss on “Tired 
with all these, for restful death I cry” wasn't so 
much a commentary as a crl de coettr: “ ‘a 1 
beggar bom’ - that was me. After twenty-five 
years of writing plays, I wns still having to 
knock at doors." The phrase “right perfection 
wrongfully disgraced” triggered off bitter re- 
flections on what had happened to his manu- 
scripts; "needy nothing trimmed in jollity” 
provoked the joyless thought that "while 
one’s work is being ignored or put down, to rub 
salt On the wounds the trivial is praised, the 
meretricious applauded". Listening to this, as 
to some other contributions, did at least make 
you ponder one theme of the Sonnets. Was 
Shakespeare perhaps a little over-hasty, you 
.were left wondering, to cheer himself with the 
thought that his work would survive to be 
"oe’r-read" by “eyes not yet created" and 
discussed by “tongues to be"? 


Evoking the authentic illusion 


Mian Buddeii . _ . • 
giuseppe Verdi : . ■. 

Ernanl 

. TeatroCottimunale, Modena 

- " ■ .’•! • ’ . \ * * . • v 1 . , 

: Erna,ni is the second bpefa to appear In the- . 

• critical edition of. Verdi’s works instituted ’in . 
1976 by the. Casa Ricordi in conjunction .with , 
■the.ynlvdrslfy of Chicago, Press. The. first was !. 
Rigolefto, launched in Match 1983 at the Vien- 
na State ppera. with a cast of international . 

• .celebrities. The premi&reon December 13 .at 
; Modenaoffimau/ .edfted by Claudio Galileo 
.of Pahrith University, was a. very different 

; , affair; The Modena, aided by-AtER-.;; 
■v (A sspei tft ip tie ' Teairj t Emil j a-Ro m ftgri a) , put .’ 
Up the mbhoy For a hibrnh-jong $eminar,duiA 

• -.in^ syhich; adduble C&stbf youngsjiigers, re- 
cruited by. audition, y/erb .abje tb ihidy and ' 

1 V, : rehearjse the opercv udder the d irebtion of the - 
^ conductor, Roberio^bbado, and GiBnfiihpo ;? 
.‘i Jrpe : Bdsi0, n prddMbcr chlefiy fanfoWfoi 2 his * 
\ • work ijt the s^kjfcn theatre ; Some of the barty ' 


jetted mdfe by klde /With musical Caching 
-T >tmdeMleani of 'rip^deufs, among themthe 


present revjewer and that most practical of 
Verdi scholars, Marcello Conati. 

The staging was an attempt to comeas cloSe . 
as possible to the conditions that obtained in 
1844 when the opera- was first produced. at the 
Teatro la Fenice, Venice. The proscenium Was 
extended fpnyard by four metres and tjie 
orchestral pit filled in, so that the players per-, 
formed on the level of the stalls. The sets were 
reconstructed, from the designs of Romolo 
Uverani made fof a production at Faenzp not 
long after the bpera’s first performance -Mid, 
romance., landscape for the first scene,; 
architectural grgridoiir forjhe subsequent in- 
tenors,. Victorian Oolhlq for the crypt- at 
Aachhn jn Act. Iff. The costumes were a Iso of 
the; period, sumptuous and probably rather 
heavy tp sing in. The lighting simulated candje- 
liglitj .and the auditor! qm regained lit; though 
gently, throughput theperforiparice. The ehbr- 
al forces were strictly those of Verdi’s tjmej 
fifteen women arid; twenty-riinp men. For, the 
orchestra., some compromise was; necessary, 
pnly: the trombones, and,. the dmbasso were 
those of thej84Qs. Mb. tfne Suggested importing 
three-stringed doiible* basses or reproducing 
the eccentric ratio pf basses (o cellos that Ber- 
lioz found so ridiculous. '.J % v . 

The bpe/fi was given in. two versions that 
alternated thrbugboijt its run: the first as Vefdl 
originally wrote it; thesfecomj with the addition 


scenes and conflicts. But the essentia) drama of 
Richardson’s fiction is psychological, as his 
characters explore the ambiguous rela- 
tionships between humility and pride, obedi- 
ence and independence, confinement and 
flight. Johnson's famous description of the dif- 
ference between Richardson and Fielding as 
being as great “as between a man who knew 
how a watch was made, and a man who could 
tell the hour by looking on the dial pate" 
graphically indicates the distance between 
Richardson’s concerns and the two-dimension- 
al stereotypes of Fielding’s -comic fiction. 

What is most surprising and disappointing 
about Giles Havergal’s adaptation of Pamela 
for Shared Experience is the way he has de- 
liberately flattened out Richardson’s novel 
into a two-dimensional caricature whose style 
hovers uncertainly between Victorian melo- 
drama and strip-cartoon. “WALLOP!” cries 
Robin Hooper in comic-book hyperbole, im- 
provising as Mrs Jewkes to box Pamela’s ears; 
"HUMPH!’’ he ejaculates in an aside, over- 
hearing some of her more pious resolutions. 
This is a production in which nothing and no- 


of the bass cabaletta “Infln che un brando vin- 
dice”, now known to have been composed by 
Verdi for Ignazio Marini to sing in a reyivai of 
Oberto in Barcelona and imported by him into 
Ernanl, presumably to confer principal status 
on. the part of Silva. When Ricordi decided to 
include it in the material for hire he altered the 
final bar of the preceding recitative; with the 
result that when nowadays thq cabaletta is 
omitted there is an audible hiatus. The critical 
edition offers the original reading for such 
cases, so that' at least there is no sense of some- 
thing having beep left out. Another feature of 
the second version was the substitution for the 
duet-finale to Abt.Jl of the grand aria h 6di il 
voto, O grande Iddlp” written by Verdi at Aos- 
sini’s request for -the Russian, tenpt, Nicola , 
: Ivandff (it has been retarded in recent years as 
a separate item by Luciano Payarotti). jt Was 
good to hear It' ln;context - but once; was. 
enough. Not only Is it Intolerably, fatiguing for 
the tenor; it makes no . dramatic seris^ what- 
.'eyec. ; 'v ; j ' •••■'. 

. Although Ernanl is the bnjy one of Verdi’s 
pte-Rigoletto operas, thqt^has never ieft. the 
Italian, repertoire, it; has iidt ;eh joyed much 
favour with the; older genefation of English 
Verdi scholar. Bon&via, Toye and kiissey all 
’find itwahtingj.OriiyAerriatd Siiaw recognized 
it for the masterpiece that it is. Of all the;early' : 
operas it is by far the best integrated as well as 


body is played straight. Ian Reddington as Mi 
B. struts and leers like a Mulberry Hawke- 
John Baxter as Parson Williams lounges in a 
rugby shirt and Al-Fatah scarf, or minces in 
tennis-shoes and a toga. Pamela herself (Char- 
on Bourke) is a knowing Miss Sham, with her 
ddcollete dress, Cupid’s-bow lips and sly 
glances. She simpers and swoons in a charm- 
ingly affected manner, and her convenient 
facility for falling into fits would have delighted 
Fielding. 

True to the traditions of Shared Experience 
the production is full of ingenious and inven- 
tive touches, though sadly no attempt is made 
to explore the ironies implicit in the epistolary 
form. The play is presented as a read-though 
back-stage during a performnnee of Coriola- 
nus, and the actors make their entrances in and 
out of costume, drinking coffee, smoking 
cigarettes and reading the Guardian. Paul 
Dart’s set of mirrors and screens is both daz- 
zling and simple. But for once this is style 
without substance. Shared Experience estab- 
lished (heir reputation with productions, like 
Bleak House , in which theatrical inventiveness 
and bravura improvisations enhanced rather 
than undermined the text. Their capacity for 
immersion in the idioms of Dickens’s prose 
allowed them to present a character like Jo the 
crossing-sweeper without sentimentality or 
self-parody, as a figure of moral accusation. 
But in Pamela the rehearsal formula is used as 
a device to cut short any potential deviations 
into seriousness with a huffed line, a muffed 
cue or some other familiar gag from the hand- 
book of coarse acting. 

. Tire first half of the play is fast and funny, but 
after the interval the plot falls apart. The com- 
pany has found no way to give dramatic force 
to the second half of Richardson’s novel, ia 
which the married Pamela becomes an exem- 
plary embodiment of the Whole Duty of 
Woman. Instead her triumphant combination 
of deference and guile is used as the basis fora 
series of satiric vignettes of social vices; In fad 
this adaptation, which acknowledges debts (<i 
Goldoni, Garrick and Voltaire, is less a drama-, 
tization of Richardson’s novel than a theatrical 
descant on the status and reputation of the 
book which the programme calls "The World’s 
Very First Bestseller” . . • ' 

Richardson’s stock has been rising sharply of 
late, not least owing to the work of feminist 
critics who recognize in-his psychological con- 
cerns an escape from the sexual stereotypes of 
much eighteenth-century literature. It is cur- 
ious therefore that a production which clearly . 
proclaims its own feminist credentials should 
choose to travesty his novel in the style and 
idioms of that arch male chauvinist, Fielding. 


the surest In its effect. Any doubts about the 
restricted scope pf the musical language socP 
vanished during the preparation of the wdrk • 
itself. As music drama it coheres perfectly. Oh 
the international stage Ernani has tended to be • 
a vocal Wimbledon and nothing else. Hem, 
with the action literally thrust towards the au- 
dience, every nuance, Verbal and musical, ' 
made plain, and a consistent style of perform-, 
ance throughout, the opera’s impact was Im- 
mediate and overwhelming. . . 

Should a "historical'’ production of this type, 
be regarded as definitive? Some would say that .: 
it should, since it represents Verdi’s own ie*: ■ 
peotatioh. But this is' going too far. Thd visual . '! 
sphpre is not oiie in which Verdi himself was . - 
'creative; airiy more than Wagrttr was. More- n , 
over; times change' and We . change 1 with ;- , 
them. Total authenticity is a mirage. There will 
always be room for moderri as well as histori-;, 
cal fimnnis; for those given in the vernacular •; 
M Welf as In the original language (indeed; 
the Emarli that ; in my memory came- closr.-. - 
est in spirit to the present ope was a student, 1 
s4ml-professionai producllon in_Englishgiveh.- 
. In Oxford in 1957). The object of the Modena . ■ 
experiment was to see what over the passA : 
ing years Has been lost and how much of it . 
be recovered;; also to pijbvide riot; so 
model ; as a 1 .point \ of reference ; for. ■■;! 
productions. > • ;■ , 
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Voyages of discovery 


David Rosand 

Robert Motherwell 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, 
until February 3 

Robert Motherwell, younger by a decade than 
the other painters of the Abstract Expression- 
ist generation, celebrates his seventieth birth- 
day this month. In anticipation of the event the 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery of Buffalo, New 
York, has organized a retrospective exhibition 
of his work, which, having toured the United 
States for more than a year, is now at the 
Guggenheim. Bringing together approximate- 
ly 150 paintings, collages, and drawings, the 
exhibition represents the range of Mother- 
well's achievement since 1941, when he dedi- 
cated himself to painting full time. The prints 
are missing, however. The very few scattered 
throughout the exhibition hardly suggest 
Motherwell’s considerable contribution in this 
medium. 

The Guggenheim is a notoriously difficult 
space to hang, and Frank Lloyd Wright's 
spiralling ramp proves especially inhospitable 
to some of this painter's mural-sized can- 
vases - although it occasionally provides some 
unexpected compensations. Yet this retro- 
spective confirms the status of Motherwell 
the pninter. Its visual pleasures remind 
-us of his special relationship to European 
Modernism, to Matisse, Picasso and 
Mird, in particular. But to distinguish the so- 
called French look of Motherwell’s painting is 
only to begin the critical evaluation of his art. 
Indeed, once the observation is made its inade- 
quacy becomes Apparent. One recognizes the 
importance of Mirfi for Motherwell’s sense of 
shape and ground or of Matisse for pattern, but 
in each case we are confronted by a vigorous 
American translation of the pictorial language 
of the Continent. The decorative patterns of 
Motherwell's eBrly images with collage present 
us with Matisse savaged: the confident luxury 
of the French master has been aggressively 
transformed. So, too, Mlrd’s elegant primitiv- 
ism has been recharged with elemental ener- 
gies by a manner of execution which is perhaps 
less self-confident but certainly informed by a 
more urgent physicality. In re-inventlng Euro- 
pean art the American painter establishes his 
native roots. 

At the Guggenheim we are offered a body of 
work that will not submit to ready stylistic pre- 
conception (or misconception); nor will it satis- 
fy art-historical expectations pf neat linear de- 
velopment. Motherwell’s progress appears 
much more complex. The clear declaration of 
his palette, his commitment to strong un- 
adulterated colours - black and white, yellow 
ochre, red and blue - and the basic composi- 
tional structures that have defined the thematic 
modes of his art - especially the "Elegies" and the 
"Opens”, are obviously striking. But his 
voyage of discovery (American painters were 
fond of the Baudelarian metaphor: Mother- 
well uses it-iq his titles “The Voyage”, "The 
Frontier", “The Golden Fleece" and “The 
• Voyage Ten Years After”) will not be charted 
as a simple linear progress. His development 
has a musical quality .about it, marked by : 
thematic polyphony arid punctuated by re- 
capitulations, as Motherwell, never totally 
abandoning a discovery, reaches back into his 
'repertory of formal problems to seek different- 
solutions.. Each reprise confronts the problem 
■ilia new way, without ever bringing it to final 
resolution; the process remains open. 

. . The raiTent exhibition has tried to retain this 
" quality, shunning strict chronology in favour of 
a more dynamic . arrangement. Here, the 
museum’s unique architectural space seems, 
albeit reluctantly, to co-operate; its long vista 
; across thei dlamotef of the cental void affords 
; revealing prospects of pairing and comparison: 

| the viewer has the opportunity to turn and look 
. at related works ip a series from different prox- 
imities. Despite (be drama inherent in such 
revelations, however,, and de$p]te the large 
pumber of pictures. In the shovy, one still feels 
that the selection:!? somewhat reductive, One ; 
- wantrmore, a denser. ;nnd more focused pre- 
: sentation of 1 thft ipajor pictorial themes. . ■ 

/. Chief among the themps constitute the 


substance of Motherwell's art - certainly that 
with which the artist is most frequently associ- 
ated - is the Elegy series. In 1948 he first estab- 
lished this basic motif in a small image, an ink 
drawing with lines from a poem by Harold 
Rosenberg. "Elegy to the Spanish Republic No. 

1” (which is not in the exhibition) fuses formal 
meaning into a highly charged iconic format; 
laden with expressive potential, il declares a 
pictorial thesis that will continue to challenge 
the artist. The icon itself is relatively simple in 
structure but fraught with tension: broadly 
brushed vertical bars compressing between 
them organically shaped ovals, all in black. 
Once stated, however, the particular dynamics 
of this structure recall still earlier declarations 
in Motherwell's work, especially “The Little 
Spanish Prison" of 1941. There, in a canvas 
from his first year as a full-time painter, 
Motherwell realizes something like a heroic 
struggle in (he entrapment of a short horizontal 
unit within a system of modulated vertical bars. 
From the beginning, too, he has evoked 
through the titles he uses the moral and politic- 
al experience that epitomizes the frustrated 
idealism ofthe 1930s. More than a merely poli- 
tical response, Motherwell’s evocation of the 
Spanish Civil War acquired a growing reso- 
nance in his series of “Spnnish Elegies" over 
the course of his career. 

The “Spanish Elegies” arc not “political”, but my 
private insistence that a terrible death happened that 
should not be forgot. They arc as eloquent as I could 
make them. But the pictures are general metaphors 
of the contrast between life and death, and their 
interrelation. 

Another small version of the basic image, 
painted in 1949, takes its title. “At Five in the 
Afternoon", from the refrain in Garcia Lorca's 
lament for the torero Ignacio Sfinchez Mejias. 

Insisting that abstract painting has meaning, 
Motherwell (who has said "I never met an 
outstanding artist not interested in ideas as well 
as sensuality") declares the associative values 
of his colours. “Black is death, anxiety ; white is 
life, 6clat’\ he suggests, without, however, 
limiting the signifying options of his palette; 
ochre, he reminds us, is the colour of the sand 
of the Spanish bull-ring and of the adobe 
bouses of Mexico, and one readily responds to 
the invitation of Motherwell’s Mediterranean 
blues. By edging a near kelly green into one 
variation on the black elegiac iconography, he 
can create an “Irish Elegy”. A shift in colour 
transfers the allusion to a new situation but the 
essential pathos remains. Motherwell's use of 
formal invention over the years and his varia- 
tions on a basic motif have secured the possibil- 
ity of meaning in these abstract paintings. The 
accumulated series of these images has im- 
pressed them on our imagination, and the 
reiterated titles have guaranteed the cumula- 
tive affect of their eloquence. The idea of a 
series, open-ended and executed over a period 
of time, is crucial here, for its formal variations 
affirm the validity of meaning in abstract 
painting. 

Another series, the so-called “Opens”, cele- 
brates painting’s sensuality with an overt de- 
light in its chromatic skin. In these vast fields of 
inflected colour, punctuated only by a drawn 
rectangle or a few glyphic marks, Motherwell 
effected a monumental variation op an impor- 
. [ant motif in Western paidtlng, the window. 
His particular contribution to the development 
of the motif depends upon his special focus on 
the surrounding wall; extended horizontally, 
the surface is asserted by the concentration of 
its single hue and enjoyed in Hie very act of 
being brushed. To call these “Opens’* colour- 
field painting would be to underestimate their 
sensual presence, to misread it as formal puri- 
tanlsm. For Motherwell, painting is not analy- 
sis but discovery: “I would say that most good 
painters don’t know what they think until they 
paint It.” 

Motherwell’s particular role within the Ab- 
stract Expressionist movement Was a function 
of both bis age and background; As a junior, 
and by, virtue of his. family circumstances, he 
was spared someOf the wdrst of the_Depres$ion 
crisis, the professional doubts os well as the 
economic pressures that plagued his older col- 
leagues. During the 1930s.fi?? was an under- 
graduate at Stanford and then a, graduate stu- 
dent in ■ philosophy ■ pt : Harvard. Ih J938;9 he 


worked on n thesis on Delacroix's journals in 
Paris, but he also painted. 

He returned to the United Stales and moved 
to New York to study art history with Meyer 
Schapirn at Columbia: it was Schnpiro who 
introduced Motherwell to the European artists 
in exile, especially the Surrealists. This highly 
developed academic and cosmopolitan back- 
ground distinguished Motherwell from many 
of his fellow painters. He assumed the role of 
intellectual and spokesman for his American 
colleagues, as well as actively mediating be- 
tween them and the Europeans - a role most 
importantly realized in the Documents of 
Modern Art series he edited for Wiltenboxn. 
Motherwell himself publicly accepts this posi- 
tion - not always so willingly acknowledged by 
his peers - as the articulate voice of the move- 
ment: “Since I knew how to talk nboul it (I hud 
originally been trained In philosophy) I was 
given, by default, the office of spokesman for 
the Abstract Expressionists, especially in the 
university world." 

Perhaps no other Abstract Expressionist has 
explored such a range of modernist alterna- 
tives, from Cubism to Dada and Surrealism, or 
has so appropriated to himself the pictorial 
experiences of the twentieth century, while at 
the same time testing the op t ions of the Orient , 
Zen calligraphy in particular. For all its formal 
monumental ity and breadth of structure, 
Motherwell's art remains gestural; pictorial 
idea is generated in the action of drawing, the 
brushed line or shape starts the painting’s argu- 
ment. The vigorous stroke, its energies re- 
corded in the explosive splatter of paint, is 
tamed by calmer brushwork that answers by 
cleaning up its rough edges, asserting the con- 
tinuity and integrity of the ground - which, in 
turn, will have to submit again to the energetic 
response of countering strokes. It is an opera- 
tion present in his work from the beginning, 
and one sharpened by his constant practice of 
collage. From that exchange between linenr 
gesture and reasserted surface result both the 
painting process and painting. 

Motherwell was introduced to the technique 
of automatism by the Surrealists. He adopted 
it, nltered it for his own purposes and has con- 
tinued to use it constructively. His sense of the 
value of the gesture was further refined 
through, encounters with Japanese art: “cal- 
ligraphy in the sense of the hand taking off by 
itself, so to speak. You learn from Japanese 


calligraphy tu let (he hand take over: then you 
begin to watch the hand as though it is not 
yours, but as though it is someone elsc’s hand, 
and begin to look at it critically." 

Through his gesture the artist declares (he 
presence of his own personality: "It has to do 
with one's own inner sense or weights: I hap- 
pen to be a heavy, clumsy, awkward man, and 
if something gets too airy, even though ] might 
admire it very much, it doesn’t feel like my self, 
my It is true, Motherwell's images are not 
naturally graceful; (hey must work to attain 
that state of elegance. When the grand gesture 
is enlarged from an initial “Primordial Sketch” 
to become the primary - and, in effect, un- 
answered - declaration of pictorial form, the 
resulting transformation to mural dimensions 
may dilute the originally concentrated ener- 
gies. In some of Motherwell's huge canvases 
(for example, “Threatening Presence” of 1976) 
the dialogue thnt produces the most satisfying 
structures of his painting is missed; neither line 
nor surface seems adequately proved in these 
images, at least not according to the artist's 
own most expressive standards, and the result 
is a rhetorical inflation rare In his work. 

If his own gesture has something naturally 
ponderous about it, the artist strives against 
inertia and in so doing transcends his limita- 
tions. Motherwell clearly works at his images; 
the facility of the drawings only serves to chal- 
lenge the painter. Whut he achieves is an art of 
remarkably rhythmic quality, a quality depen- 
dent, finally, not so much on gesture as on 
interval - the lessons of Matisse, perhaps, but 
made very much a part of Motherwell's own 
Abstract Expressionist aesthetic. Throughout 
the Guggenheim exhibition one is aware of a 
pictorial drive that remains fundamentally 
narrative in its Impulse. Forms do dance across 
the surfaces of his canvases but with a deliber- 
ate gravity that is in part a function of their own 
weight, of colour as well as of shape, and espe- 
cially in the “Elegies”. In the “Opens”, Mother^ 
well’s timing measures itself not only in the 
placement of the “window” in the wall but in 
rite sustained exuberance of bold chromatic 
declamation. 

The Motherwell retrospective attests to the 
vitality of a painter in the grand manner, one 
whose work delights in its sensuality but de- 
mands an intellectual commitment adequate to 
its own principles - and in his duality advances 
the great traditions of Western painting. 


BECKETT, BURROUGHS, ROBBE-GRILLET, 

SARRAUTE 


i £8.95) contain much of the most significant work of the greatest living master or 
anguage. William Burroughs' Place of Dead Roads lime travels enlgmaUcaliy 
hrough the old west. (£9.95), Alain Robbe-Grlllet’s Recollections of the Golden 
Triangle (£3.05 paper) sees the French master at his most playful, while Nathalie 
Sarraute’s beautiful evocation of her past In Childhood (E&.QSppr) sees the 
doyenne of the nouveau roman in a delightful new popular vein. Other recent 
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examines the eternal conflict between people and things (each £4.95). 

BEST NON-FICTION 


Iecarr6 today. His fascinating study of J. B. PriesUey{£. 5.95) covers all aspects of 
Priestley’s great output. Tristan Tzara's delightful Seven Dada Manifestoes 
(£4.95), now reissued, painlessly tells how modern art began. Goethe Revlsted 


Dreams by B. C. Leale (£5.95). 

BURROUGHS, IONESCO, HOWARD BARKER 

New this month; The Job (£4,95) Irt which William Burroughs In essays and 
IntenrlewS explains his metho?l8 and peoccupations; Journeys Among the Dead, 
Vol. 12 of Eug&ne Ionesco’s collected plays, Is a long dream play fp which the 
author's view of the world, comic but frightenlngtakes on new dimensions (£3.50); 
Howard Barker's: latest play The Power of thelDog (£2.95) arrives In London this • 
month with a searing analysis of Stalinism and its doubles. Also by Barker Crimes 
In Hot CounfrfesfvoTlnoludes Fair Slaughter and A Passion in 6 Days (vol Includes * 
Downchfldl (£4.95 ea.) ' ’ . .. : • ;, 
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Between cad and canvas 


C. K. Stead 

SEAN HIGNETT 

Brett: From Bloomsbury to New Mexico 
299pp. H odder and Stoughton. £14.95. 

0 340 22973 X 

Anyone interested in the lives of D. H. Law- 
rence, Katherine Mansfield, Ottoiinc Morrell 
or Bertrand Russell, will at some point encoun- 
ter the figure of the Hon Dorothy Brett, known 
simply as “Brett", the deaf painter who 
emerged from the Slade School around the 
time of the First World War together with 
Dora Carrington, Mark Gertler, C. W. R. 
Nevinson, Isaac Rosenberg and Stanley 
Spencer. Brett’s connections thereafter were 
more literary than artistic. She knew the 
“Bloomsberries”, attended the house parties 
at Garsington of Lady Ottoline Morrell who 
for a time was her patroness and intimate 
friend. 

Part of the interest Brett has aroused derives 
from her family. Her father. Lord Esher, was a 
close adviser to three British monarchs. Brett 
remembered childhood dancing lessons 
watched by Queen Victoria. When Edward 
VIPs coronation had to be postponed while the 
king recovered from :in operation for appendi- 
citis. Dorothy was under a cloud in the family 
because she had just had the same operation 
and it was thought Esher must have carried the 
"germ" from his dnughtcr to the king. At the 
dinner before her coming out ball she was 
seated next to Winston Churchill - failing dis- 
mally to impress him. Her sister Sylvia married 
the White Raja of Sarawak. 

Whenever the problems of Brett's private 


life were discussed, either by herself or by her 
friends, her father was blamed in whole or in 
part. The rest of the blame went to Esher's 
friend “Loulou” Harcourt, a man who had 
made a very explicit sexual advance to her 
when she was a child. In what way Esher 
was to blame is not clear. Brett was extraordi- 
narily sheltered when young; but she made her 
own way out of that, through the route of the 
Slade, and went on to live a life much more 
independent than that led by most women of 
her time. She was certainly somewhat shy of 
sexual advances - but she didn't receive many. 
All she needed, it seems, was a little en- 
couragement and tuition; but the only men to 
offer them were in different ways unsatisfac- 
tory. She was isolated, probably, far more by 
her deafness than by the lingering subterra- 
nean damage at which she and her friends; full 
of fashionable Freudianism, liked to hint. It is 
difficult not to suspect that the Loulou Har- 
court episode may have become a convenient 
face-saver for the lack of a sexual life. And 
Esher, at least judging by his letters, seems to 
have been one of the few people who took his 
daughter and her artistic ambitions seriously 
and tried to share her view of the world. He 
never provided for her as lavishly as she 
wanted; but while she lived in England he 
found her studios, saw to it that she had an 
income, and (complainingly) cleared her 
debts. 

There were difficulties getting her into the 
Slade. Professor Frederick Brown seems to 
have doubted her artistic abilities. More im- 
portant, he doubted her seriousness. In due 
course she proved herself, even winning some 
prizes. She also attached herself to Brown, or 
he to her. Although he was a much older man it 


Affections effaced 


Mary Lutyens 

LIONEL BRETT 

Our Selves Unknown: An autobiography 
198pp;Go!Iancz. £12.95, 

0575035528 

Lionel Brett, architect and town-planner, 
who succeeded his father as Viscount Esher in 
3963, was bom in 1913, an only son with three 
sisters. He sums up the weakness of most auto- 
biography in the final page of this memoir: "It 
cannot tell the whole truth about .either of the 
. things that matter most in life - other people 
and .the hearths 'affections;' 1 .: , ' 

This is why the early years of an autobiogra- 
phy are nearly always the most entertaining, 
and so it is with Brett, who hqs no Inhibitions, 
when describing his childhood and youth, his 
delightfully cultured dilettante father (who fiv 
nanced Life and Letters under the editorship of 
Desmond lyfacCarthy), his unloving and un- 
loved American mother ("He ran the fun side, 
she the discipline”), and his many relations. 
(Sean Hignett’s biography of Lionel* aiint is- 
reviewed on this page . ) The most fascinating of 
these was his maternal grandfather, August 1 
Keckscher, who went from Hamburg to New 
York in 1867 with 500 gold dollars and made 
andlost fortunes in various American business 
^ Ventures until his death in 1940. 

Idyllic holidays with, his grandfather in 
.■ America and with the almost equally enliven- 
ing Grandpa Esher in the Highlands; Vile prep 
. .school, Eton qs a scholar, Oxford (New Col- 
.lege), motor .trips in Germany where U6he! 
.. - -disco vered h|s abidirig love of mountaineering, 

. ; Aiend$ arid activities, thoughts and feelings - 
all are lucidly and candidly described. At tWen- 
; ty-two he married his dream girl, produced 
. fivesons and a daughter (who look delightful in 
their photographs) 1 and has remained in love 
; . with his beautiful M G” eve r a forwards; as far as 
. we know. Again as for as we krtow, he h$s 
. never hafi any financial Worries. , ■; : 

■ 1 He writes that after leaving Oxford, “I knew 
. T had the gifts that in those days were supposed 
. ; lo &uai'flnt'ee success, But the bad fairy at my 
. christening had brought iwb other presents- a 
compulsion to succeed' and a longing to be 
liked.*’ After marriage, he qualified as : an 
architect in three years - a year at the 
. Architectural Association and two years as an 
- ' apprentice to A'.'S. G. Butler, a disdpleof 


Lutyens, after which he took the RrBA’s exter- 
nal exams through “a low-grade correspond- 
ence course". It was right and typical that one 
of his generation should find inspiration in Le 
Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright; and, like 
many others, though loathing the War, he 
volunteered as a gunner. After lengthy train- 
ing, he got to Normandy as an officer in 1944. 
These war years are described for the most part 
in vivid letters to his wife. 

After the Second World War, the man we 
have come to know and like so well becomes 
lost in his numerous activities, and the tautness 
of chronology -is absent. After some dis- 
appointments in designing for New Towns he 
hqd th6 opportunity to travel in most parts of 
the world as a lecturer and adviser on town 
planning, but the account of these journeys, 
tak <r n fr° m old diaries, is rather dull. (It seems 
strange that when staying in Old Delhi he did 
. not go and see Lutyens’s new city, or, if he did; 
thought it not worth mentioning, although he 
describes how he sat charmed at Lutyens’s feet 
when he fir$t decided to become an architect. ) 

The rest of the book suffers from the reti- 
cence of an English gentleman nurtured on 
Kipling’s “If”, determined to treat triumph and 
: disaster “just the same”; Wo get no glimpse of - 
the author’s tolq as a. father; it. is mentioned 
that his "beloved C" suffered On and off from a 
depression that it took ten years finally to 
> transcend , but almost pie ne£ t we heat of her is 
that she is having a successful :one-njan show 
at the, tfew Ait Centre.ihoujpi the reader has - ; 
not been told that she eyOn ' tool? up painting. 

; One tees no. change of deyelopment iq the: 1 
. .author’s seqseaf values; nO veering, jt appears/, 

. from his allegiance to the Modem Movement, : 

.: for he would have biiilt a;giass'Kouse,in English 
woodland for hitnseif arid his wife to retire to if ' 

• ' she had not persuaded hlm to put up a five*: ' 

storty tower instead. Oiily in the education of 
: Ms sons is there ah indication of ihe movement : . 

; of time: the eld^t went to Eton fend Oxford, " 
the youngest to Bryphstori bnd jUthntendiL ; 

A most mlerpstlng las^phaptBr. ahorit the 

• , period, whcn Liouel Brett became . for a yeai; > 

• Rector, pf the ;Royal Gojlqge 'of Ar^ dating# *• 

student; revolt; urtbaJartcesUie' bOdk in that If. : 
occupies twenty of its H86, pages (exoiutjirig'aq; ’ 
appendix). Be'auti fiil ly Written hrqugbo^tt j ' 

firslipart of thismetualrVasheet delightl’ohS ■ : ’ 
only Wishes that qt the end pne kncW ithil , .' 

rhit^minn. DiYrl -itiiallimiirmart k*U*j. *L.'_ 


seemed for a time that they might marry. Then 
Brown explained to her “the facts of life” nnd 
“what it would be almost impossible for him to 
do at his age", after which they regretfully 
drifted apart. But Brett’s period nt the Slade, 
and immediately after, under its influence, 
may have produced her best paintings. Of the 
reproductions this biography offers, “Umbrel- 
las at Garsington" (1917), her 1918 portrait of 
Ottoline Morrell and one of Aldous Huxley 
done in 1919, together with “War Widows” 
(1916), appear more impressive than those of 
paintings done later in New Mexico. My one 
complaint about Sean Hignett's book is that he 
seems unwilling or unable to offer expert guid- 
ance on the subject of Brett’s paintings. This 
deficiency makes Brett: From Bloomsbury to 
New Mexico seem the biography of an unim- 
portant artist who had interesting and impor- 
tant friends. Whether or not this is fair to Brett, 
her associations certainly render her a worth- 
while subject, and one to which Hignett does 
justice. 

Brett’s only two lovers in the physical sense 
seem to have been John Middleton Murry and 
D. H. Lawrence. A very short list, though 
distinguished; and in terms of actual sexual 
experience it amounted to very little. Murry 
was her first lover, in 1923. Since at this time he 
was pursuing a variety of sexual opportunities, 
including Frieda Lawrence on leave from 
D. H., while for the thirty-nine-year-old Brett 
the experience was exclusive and her first, it is 
hardly surprising that she found it overwhelm- 
ing and confusing. Part of the problem was 
Murry's unwillingness to be just an average 
cad. He had to be sanctimonious as well. Brett 
was at a stage in her painfully slow develop- 
ment where she could have done with less of 
Murry's Higher Thought and more of his body. 
But she seems to have enjoyed the experience 
and felt hurt that it didn’t last. 

The episode with Lawrence was even more 
painful. Brett alone of all his “disciples" fol- 
lowed the Lawrences to New Mexico where the 
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idyllic commune of "Rananim" was i 0 w, 1 
established around him. She nnd Frieda didS i 
gel on. (In faci they were to remain neighC i 
for years after Lawrence's death, remind /' 
exchange a sort of ritual abuse - much ofiS \ 
is preserved in letters.) At the time Brett ud i 
Lawrence roamed the hills, mending™! 
races and painting. When he went to Itab! 
1925, Lawrence encouraged her to follow iL , 
She did. and at a time when he was livingap^ : 
from Frieda lie decided that he and Bw. ! 
should be lovers. j 

By now she doted on him. TWo nights ia- j 
succession Lawrence ennte to her bed. But the 
prophet of love seems not to have had much j 
common sense in scxunl matters. On both ; 
occasions he found himself impotent. He ' 
raged, blamed Brett, nnd with a brutality hud ) 
to imiigine, sent her away. She never saw him : 
again. Site returned to the Lawrence ranch in • 
New Mexico, however, and (his became her 
home until her death in 1977 at the age of • 
ninety-three. Her identity thereafter was iocs- i 
tricably bound up with Lawrence and the 
Lawrence legend. 

Two hundred and twelve pages of this fool 
deal with the first half of Brett’s life up to the ■ 
year of Lawrence’s death . Sixty-two pages cw< 
er the second half, many of them dealing with 
matters relating to Lawrence. So it’s difficuhto 
see her life as other than an aspect of the 
biography of figures indubitably greater tim 
herself. From a family famous simply by inheri- 
tance, she passed to another family, that of 1 
writers and artists famous for their gifts. Ib • 
both she made a place for herself, but it- - 
mained awkward, difficult, something of u - 
embarrassment and an enigma. Sean HlgnrU ; 
tells her story economically, with energy, good . 
humour and compassion. The question other ; 
stature as an artist remains unanswered. Butu 1 
a human being she emerges with honour- 4 ! i' 
curious combination" (as a visitor to New Met ' 
ico wrote in 1929) “of timidity and sheer grit*. , 


T.-'.r'*" 'v- 


Valentine Ackland was Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner’s “constant companion”, as the blurb puts 
it, for thirty-nine years, but For Sylvia docs not 
deal with that long relationship, It is a kind of 
accounting of, or apologia for, her life before 
their meeting in 1930, when Ackland was 
twenty-four. AS Bea Howe’s foreword reveals, it 
wqs .written in 1949, : at a moment of crisis, 
when an American woman who had recently 
enjoyed Valentine’s favours was on her way to 
Dorset to make up. a nonage r) trots. (Sylvia 
decamped, very sensibly, and within a few 
months was re-installed, the rival obliterated.) 

. The book, which is well composed and very 
eloquent, draws a picture of a rich, intelligent, 
spoilt and more than, usually confused girl's 
growing up in the 3920s, a period as compli- 
cated as pur own but q good deal Jess kind, 
.Valentine's parents, naturally, warned her, 
when het first, innocent lesbianism was disco- 
vered .thats he; wou|d go mad ot blind; but she 
was only sixteen then, . so practised typing and 
playing the piapo with her eyes closed. Later 
the doctors whose help she sought about her 
drlniang rerommended^wilLpower, and simi- 
larly short shnfis; and .a CathoUc Hest toid 
her, ^beit With^sym'pathetic tears in his eyes, 
fli* t was her duty .to submit^ her husband 
sexually .and tq bear his oHild eJenif as then 
Seemed likely >; It killed her-.,:.'. - ■ 

!^^y: h WP'iy-Thi S l, largely 

Si “fcS ^;?? v ? 1 u 00al with .■ 

lyrical fades- :in, meadows ■bffby tottaBe fire- 

td^.but.itroMsseau 


decently blurred) whose features she rapidly .. 
found "meagre”, though his manners sewn to ‘ 
have remained impeccable. Scandalized by 
their registry office wedding - they were both 
receiving instruction at the lime - the Catholic ■; 
Church bundled them to an altar within l 
week, but nothing in particular was ever co* . 
summnted between them, and Valents*-;- • 
embarked on u life of conventional blsexuatty 
in Bloomsbury, posing nude for Eric Gill, ooct , : ; ' 
becoming pregnant (the lover not mentlbhcd,'-:'. ( 
the prospect of maternity delightful, undid* ji,. 
apparently miscarried), and us conventjoiiil) " i. ■ 
refreshing liersoif in Dorset, where T. j .' 
Powys’s family was kind, nnd Oliver lodft ;L 
made preposterous projuisl lions condign toll* ).!■ , 
period. (To do Justice to her upbringing, the* .v 
are the only nnnics she over drops.) ' ■* ..A 
"Everything told here is so mean," shesayf. 
“even tlic suffering, even the bewlldenflwjj 
mediocre.” Stern renders, not concerned wft' .• 
the quality of a writer’s lovers (especially ^- 
fore they have met), might agree, were twj ,j . 
broach the book. Others, kindlier as 
more inquisitive, and ready to Intrude o/ip' jjj 
vate happiness by whatever path, 
pathize with her thrashings about irithfftwwr 
her own condition - a happy lesblon,^' 
demned to concealment, fl failed wife,® rtr!. : 
ly lapsed Catholic, n secret drinker, \ : 
secret poet (published only later, ih ; fepW^ . ’ : - 
tion with her more famous friend); j!' 

constrained, despite protestation^ of v 
shyness, to be a shockingly Bright;^®'; 
Thing. “I wonder if anyone was eveh ^.^.-.i;/ ' 
cally vile as I was”, she elsewhere ; 

there is some complicity in the "idiatiTv ■ ; ' • 
when she concludes that her life, was 
“one of the most blessed, oneoftb^WlE: y.- 
lives ever lived on earth", ' one, [, '■ 

book full of lacunae and inconsisteflri^'^’' , . j' 

huge, heart-warming inconsistently 

very commonpartofhumanexperi^iy'; Ij-.': 
feels glad that after this little ^ • 

another twenty years- until death &oro ^Jrj!. -g 
at slxty-lhree— in which to live with ^ • • 
Dorset, to open a small antique 
become, whkt Bea Howe's 
StdCJit piscator 1 ’ 
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Carpenter came one evening. I remember him viv- 
idly. His head and features were of extraordinary 
beauty, his face a chiselled statue, clear-cut and of 
perfect outline, his eye bright and kindly, there was 
refinement in his every movement and in the tone of 
his voice. One admired and loved him at once. 

In 1929, the year of Edward Carpenter’s death, 
Fenner Brockway wrote this description of his 
arrival at a Socialist gathering in the previous 
decade. The lone of hero-worship was not un- 
usual: Carpenter was a godfather of the new- 
born Labour Party, author of several best- 
selling and much translated works of radical 
social theory and a public speaker of renown 
who electrified audiences in the Owenite Halls 
of Science with talks on the inequities and in- 
adequacies of Victorian and Edwardian society 
and his millennial vision of the new life to come 

- a life where men and women would be bound 
together not by work or commodity relations, 
but by the force of love. Mare remarkable at 
the time was the fact that Carpenter lived 
openly in a homosexual mdnage with a working 
man from Sheffield named George Merrill and 
had published several books advocating the 
recognition and acceptance of “Uranians" - 
homosexual men such as himself - at a time 
when public discourse on sex in England 
almost precluded discussion of the subject. 
The relationship with Merrill underlies 
Carpenter’s writings on erotic love. Love’s 
Coming of Age Q896), The Intermediate Sex 
(1908) and Intermediate Types Among Primi- 
tive Folk (1914), which are collected in the 
present volume. 

Carpenter was a former clerical fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, an academic apostate 
escaping the clutches of gentility and seeking 
the life of the heart among working men in 
the Northern towns. Merrill, who was some 
years younger, was a barefoot boy from the 
under class, an unemployed jack of all trades 
whom Carpenter met on a train in the winter of 
1889-90. Merrill had earlier been seduced by a 
priest from Aberystwyth but he remained an 
unlettered innocent: when Carpenter men- 
tioned the Garden of Gethsemane, Merrill en- 
quired where it was; and, on being told it was 
the place where Jesus spent bis last night, 
asked "Who with?” 

The full account of Carpenter's relationships 
with men such as Merrill has yet to be written, 
although Noel Greig, the author of an enthu- 
siastic and unruly introduction to this collec- 
tion, had a shot at it in his play. The Dear Love 
of Comrades. It may be that the story of 
Carpenter’s life is as important as anything he 
wrote. Usefully included in this collection are a 
fragment of his autobiography, My Days and 
Dreams, and the anonymous case history he 
contributed to Havelock Ellis’s Sexual Inver- 
sion (Carpenter’s unpublished account of Mer- 
rill’s life, now in Sheffield Public Library, 
could have rounded out the story). E. M. Fors- 
ter, who later testified to the fqrce of Carpen- 
ter’s example in his own emotional develop- 
ment - and who wrote, in Maurice, a fantasy of 
the life tbat Carpehter and Merrill actually led 

- remarked shortly after Carpenter’s death 
. that “his books were famous in their day and 

did much good”. Blit, he added, “they are 
unlikely to - live many years". Carpenter’s 
greatness, according to Forster, was not in his 
writing but In his life: “He gave the gift of gifts, 
life itself, the transference of vitality . ! . these 
things cannot be chronicled''. 

Forster’s prediction was accurate enough. 
By the 1 940s most of Carpenter’s twenty books 
Were out of print and the TLS referred to him 
in 1944, his ccrttlenary year, as “a problem in 
literary criticism". In the early 1970s he was 
reclaimed for Gay Liberation,' but only in the 
last few years, with the revival of interest in 
questions of seX and gender :pn the part of 
socialists and historians of culture, has his work 
begun to attract widespread Scholarly attention 
once again, That Carpenter’s books have a 
place in this new hjstory is beydtid doubt, but it 
is an ambiguous qnei Many of the causes he 
. championed have been fought for and, to some 


extent, the ideas animating them becoming 
part of the climate of opinion. But there is a 
visionary strain and a wild imagining in 
Carpenter’s thought that is less tractable, be- 
longing to a Blakcian tradition constantly pre- 
sent but seldom central in English culture. And 
despite the transformation in our notions of 
sexual morality it seems unlikely tlmt the world 
we inhabit is one thut he would have been at 
home in. He abhorred promiscuity and mater- 
ialism and looked to a future beyond industrial 
civilization, “i can conceive a millennium on 
earth", he announced, 
a millennium not of riches nor of intellectual facili- 
ties, nor absolutely of immunity from pain; but a 
lime when men and women all over the earth shall 
ascend and enter into a relation with their bodies, 
shall attain freedom and joy. 

Carpenter's tact and charm', in his life as in 
his writing, made it possible for his respectable 
admirers to pass over his domestic arrange- 
ments, though not all the progressive thinkers 
who flocked to the rural salon he maintained 
with Merrill in Millthorpe, on the edge of the 
Peak District, were so ingenuous. Many of 
them, like Forster, were themselves homosex- 
ual. Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, a Cam- 
bridge friend of Carpenter’s, wrote in his diary: 
“lie believes nnd practises the physical relation 
very frankly. How it is that public opinion 
hasn't managed to get him to prison and mur- 
der him is r mystery." The breath of scandal 
threatened Carpenter only once, when n Shef- 
field ne’er-do-well named O'Brien published a 
pamphlet excoriating “the socialist prophet of 
Sodom and Gomorrah Edward Carpenter and 
his horrible Oscar Wilde gospel". It cost 
Carpenter his seat on the rural council, but no 
more. Luck, and perhaps goodness, kept him 
out of the purges of the late nineteenth century 
and the more routine legal persecution of 
homosexuals in the twentieth. 

Luck, goodness and a certain guile. Because 
although Carpenter was undaunted by the air 
of anxiety and silence surrounding the sex 
question at ihe turn of the century - the “im- 
pure hush", as he called it - his choice of words 
in discussing such matters is always careful, 
almost bland. His radical vision of sexual rela- 
tions is sugar-coated. The sweet reasonableness 
and decorousness of expression (later he 
judged it “a little old-fashioned and demure") 
could lull readers into thinking that what they 
were reading was common sense, while he 
managed discreetly to endorse, inter alia, free 
love, troilism and al fresco sex. The tortuous 
publishing history of Love's Coming of Age - ■ 
its beguiling title is a slyly audacious act of 
wishful thinking - reveals Carpenter’s ingenui- 
ty in sidestepping Victorian censorship. It con- 
trasts with the experience of Havelock Ellis, a 
frieqd of Carpenter’s from the Fellowship of the 
New Life, whose Sexual Inversion was the sub- 
ject of a successful prosecution at the Old 
Bailey in 1898 and was never republished in 
England. 

Love's Coming of Age began fife, like most 
of its author’s books, in the lecture hall, The 
first three papers, which deal with the nature of 
sexual desire, the. social roles of men and 
women and the future of marriage, were, pub- 
lished as pamphlets id Manchester in 1894. 
Carpenter also wrote another pamphlet, 
“Homogemc Love”, concerning homosexual- 
ity. 'and based on a fourth ^ lecture delivered in, 
Manchester the saiqe year, which was privately 
circulated, though the lecture itself was deli- 
vered in public. 

In the spring of 1895, the first three of 
Carpenter's paper's were put together, with ah 
additional Altai chapter, and the book was 
accepted by Ihe progressive publisher Fisher 
Unwin. But it was a fateful time for sexual 
freedom in England. New laws that brought all 
homosexual behaviour into the forensic realm 
had been enacted In the 18B0s. The Cleveland 
Street Affair cast a lurid fight on the urban 
homosexual underworld, .increasing public 
awareness of the phenomenon to an unpre-, 
cedented level. In April 1895 Oscar Wilde was 
arrested; the boat-trains to Calais were 
suddenly filled with genUemen who found they 
had pressing business on the Continent . 
publishers like Fisher Unwin went running For, 
cover. The publication of Carpenter’s book 
■ . was cancelled, even though it did not. Include 
"HomogefticLove”, orindeedBnydlreptrefer- 
ence to hbroosexuality at all* 

, The; book was finally published in '1896 by; 


the Labour Press in Manchester (in which 
Carpenter bad a financial interest). The critical 
reception was surprisingly favourable, com- 
mending the deficit cy of Carpenter’s treatment 
of the subject and contrasting his vision of 
social evolution with the narrower materialism 
of most current socialist thought. Even Bernard 
Shaw, suspicious of Curpcnter's "sex non- 
sense", fearing it would hinder public accept- 
ance of socialism, relented. (Later lie noted of 
Carpenter that what was striking in him was 
not homosexuality but rather “the curious abs- 
ence of heterosex ".) For (he fifth edition, in 
1906, Carpenter quietly addled “The inter- 
mediate Sex", a chapter based on the “Homo- 
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Edward Carpenter, photographed al Millthorpe In 
I905;from Edward Carpenter 1844-1929by 
Chushichi Tsvzuki i 237pp. Cambridge University 
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genic Loye" pamphlet. Thus the love that 
dared nol speak its name crept into a work that 
subsequently was to sell upwards of 100,000 
copies in half a dozen languages, becoming a 
pillow book for the Advanced Couple. Wltile 
Marie Stapes's Married Lave, the other pro- 
gressive bestseller of the day, was written by a 
woman who had, at the time, never expert 
encedsexual, Intercourse, this manual of love 
was the work of a *nan whose personal ideal did 
not Include heterosexual relations at all. 

There was a significant meeting-point be- 
tween the movement for women’s emancipa- 
tion, which Carpenter supported scrupulously, 
and the liberation of homosexuals. He was one 
of the first to point out what has now become a 
commonplace, that once the act of sex between 
men and women has been separated from, re- 
production the- grounds for condemning sexual 
deviation of any kind are brought into ques- 
tion. For him this did. not , deliver sexual rela- 


tions into the realm of mural relativism, it 
moved them to a higher plane where ethical 
obligations became more stringent. Carpenter 
was the opposite of a libertine; it was the pre- 
sent state of sex that he considered depraved 
and corrupt, twisted by class relations and the 
exploitation of women. In common with social- 
ists and anarchists he argued for a more equit- 
able way of distributing the fruits of labour, but 
he sought, beyond this, a new way of sharing 
the labouring body itself. True democracy re- 
quired a far reaching ethic of comradeship. 
This necessitated a change not just in the class 
structure, but in the mode of production of the 
human heart. 

Carpenter is properly accorded a place 
among the righteous males of the women's 
movement, but he understands women largely 
through his own homosexuality. While not en- 
dorsing the theory pul forward by Knrl Hein- 
rich Lfirichs, the Hanoverian government offi- 
cial who devised the term “Uranian”, defining 
such persons as female souls in male bodies, 
Carpenter does assert a freemasonry of the 
secrets of both sexes on the pari of such Ura- 
nians, which fuvour them for a role in recon- 
ciliation between men and women. It is they 
who chiefly support feminists, he claims; 
among men they arc the analogue of (he “new 
woman”. He anticipates n Uraninn movement 
comparable to the women's movement of the 
day. acknowledging prcsciently that changes in 
relations between the sexes can only be 
effected in conjunction with changes in rela- 
tions among members of the same sex - a les- 
son, it may be argued, that we arc still in the 
process of learning. Unlike Symonds and other 
cl ussically-in clincd homosexuals. Carpenter 
lias no yearning for Attic pederasty. He points 
out in loldusi his historical anthology of same- 
sex pair bonding, that the ancient Greek re- 
finement of homosexual love that learned Ura- 
nians are still wont to find alluring excluded 
women entirely and was doomed, to that ex- 
tent, to be lop-sided. His vision was not of 
Greece, but of England; and his nostalgia was 
nostalgia for the future. “Perhaps”, he wrote, 
“it wifi only be for a society more fully grown 
than ours to understand the wealth and variety 
of affect ion al possibilities it has within itself." 
It is in the context of this transcendent vision of 
the future of love that Carpenter's account of 
the homoerotic Impulse must be set . His work 
on the sex question can be seen as a covert 
apologia for his own fife, a way of making 
himself a norm rather than a deviation* It is a 
harmonizing vision that contrasts markedly 
with the celebration of the marginality of the 
homosexual in the work of his contemporaries 
• Wilde or Proust. 

The notion of a homosexual identity de- 
rived from the pioneering nineteenth-century 
German sexologists Westphal, Krafft-Ebing 
and Moll. But their idea that homosexual de- 
sire might represent a stable, possibly heredjlr 
ary abnormality rather than a recurrent vice or 
an episode in a process of hereditary degenera- 
tion. left it conceptually detached, outside any 
moral system. The explosion of nomenclature 
that followed - sexual inversion, Uranlstti, 
homogenic love, homosexuality - reifiedTldt- 
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phenomenon still further. By embracing this 
new identity as persons defined by the object of 
their desire, and endorsing such terms, Ira- 
nians accepted that they formed a new categ- 
ory in the existing system of the sexes, labelled 
by some, such as Ulrichs. with Platonic fanci- 
fulness, as a “third sex". It is arguable that by 
allowing themselves to be defined by desire - 
and ruled by what may be termed a category 
mistake -homosexual intellectuals like Ulrichs 
and Carpenter delivered themselves and their 
kind into a psychiatric prison , a hall of mirrors. 

But the alternative was invisibility. The medic- 
al investigation of sex had at least enabled 
them to recognize their own desires, and the 
congruent desires of others. Carpenter did not 
question the notional new category; he cele- 
brated it. But he also endeavoured to remove it 
entirely from the forensic sphere and implant it 
in a theology of love. And he saw the “third 
sex" as merely a stage in a historical process, 
anticipating its dissolution in a future society 
where polymorphous perversity would reign. 

This vision of the past and future of the 
homoerotic impulse is elaborated in his two 
other books on the sex question. The essay on 
homosexuality included in Inter editions of 
Loir's Coming of Age gave birth to a compan- 
ion volume, as Carpenter termed il. under the 
• same title. The Intermediate Sex, which is con- 
cerned exclusively with homosexuality, and 
this, in turn, to a sequel, Intermediate Types 
Among Primitive Folk, a gay Golden Bough in 
which Carpenter explores the ethnography and 
prehistory of sexual variation, particularly in 
military organizations and among the priest- 
hood. It is these two works that comprise the 
remainder of this well-produced reprint, which 
is the first of four projected volumes covering 
the whole spread of Carpenter’s work . The 
second part of Intermediate Types , which is 
altogether Carpenter's most interesting and 
original work, is, however, inconveniently 
omitted, (in this section he discusses the 
homosexual component of military life, parti- 
cularly in Ancient Sparta end among the 
<. Samurai ofJapan.). • * ; ; 

• ” In the two books Carpenter extends his vi- 
sion of homosexuals as mediators, not just be- 
tween men and women but between the past 
and the future, midwives to the new life. In 
intermediate Types Among Primitive Folk he 
uncovers a hidden history of visionary inverts: 
priests and seers as the moving force in the past 
evolution of the body politic. In The Intermedi- 
ate Sex they are revealed as secret agents of the 
Future, bringing the new age into being. 

These two books, together with Love's 
Coming of Age. and loldus, represent a careful 
unfolding of Carpenter's views on the sex ques- 
tion. in them he puts forward in a deceptively 
commonsensical style his most controversial 
notion: that of the moral .superiority of the 
homosexual. He argues that homosOxuaMove, 
removed from the dictates of reproduction, . 
and sometimes perforce from carnality 
altogether , is potentially of a higher order than 
: the"heterosexual.Thus homosexuals can beaeen 
as precursors of a more noble, ideal oT affection 
. that will eventually come to embrace hetero- 
^exual relalions also. Carpenter’s daring Inver- 
sion of the moral opprobrium attaching to 
i, -: homosexuality and his. demonstration that 
' : hompsexuals had their awn a history form part , . 
. . ’ of ■ a .concerted attempt' to give significance’ 
to the newly discovered deviant identity, It is ; . 
l . this historical meaning rather than the psycho^ ■ 
logical origin of homosexuality, that Interests ! 

■ ; him pandit is in this area that his significance as ‘ 
■ ; q pioneer of sexual liberation lies. He is not 1 
: otherwise.' a particularly, innovative thinker. • 

: - f^is books are acts of persuasion rather than of 
I analysis. In his writing there, is no systematic!' . 
! ; argument, no pro or con , floubt or cavil,; only . . 

: the gracious, unrolling of certainly, ifa radical- 
►- ; Ism is suffused with a truly Vfctoriaii optimism. 

If certain oLCerpen tor's vyorksin particular ; 
nbw draw our .'attention , it Is because they rep-. ■ 
resent an innovation in public discourse i.popii- .■/. 
lar writing that sought to bend the specialist V 
. ■ i knowledge of the Victorian medical Invest ign-V 
tors to a vision of the- widlir field of lovo rela- 
; lions, a vision pf a world in which the bound-. 7 j 
« ariesof sex would be redefined round. a recog- ' 

nltiop of the constancy of homosexual desire. . 
C. -This'; project, was an honourable one, If. his 
' " : |a 

■ this.1s.ript because it has been superseded. 


G. E. Mingay __ 

PAMELA HORN 

The Changing Countryside In Victorian and 
Edwardian England and Wales 
270pp. Athlone Press. £14.50. 

0485112353 

Rural Life in England In the First World War 
300pp. Dublin: Gilt and Macmillan. £25. 
0312696043 

The countryside of the fifty years before 1918 
exhibited not only numerous changes but also 
enormous contrasts. Some great landowners, 
like the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquess 
of Bute, industrial and urban magnates as well 
as territorial princes, disposed of enormous 
and varied incomes; and there were other 
wealthy owners, such as the Earl of Leicester 
and the Duke of Portland, who sustained their 
magnificence by wisely diversifying out of land 
into breweries, bank stock, collieries, stores, 
South African gold-mines and foreign rail- 
ways. A host of lesser owners still lived well, in 
1870, on incomes derived solely or very largely 
from agricultural land. Beyond their mansions 
and parks, in obscure villages and hamlets 
stood the humble dwellings, often tumbledown 
and insanitary, of the farm labourers - still well 
over three-quarters of a million strong in 1871 . 
They subsisted on wages amounting to only a 
half of those paid in industrial jobs, and which 
in the worst-paid districts might be as low as 11s 
b week, though frequently supplemented by a 
free or cheap cottage and free fuel. True, 
wages varied greatly, and the family income 
was supplemented by the earnings of wife and 
children. Nevertheless, the prolonged illness 
or early death of the husband brought disaster 
to the home, and in the early 1870s, as Joseph 
Arch argued, there were poverty-stricken 
families who made their tea from burnt crusts 
and who could not even afford to eke out their 
diet with a piece of fat bacon. 

Between miserably paid labourers and high- 
ly affluent landowners stood the farmers. The 
jyeat bulk of them were tenants; for even af ' 
late as 1914 only 11 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage was owned by the occupiers. The old- 
established landlord-tenant system of Eng- 
land offered important advantages: the divi- 
sion of responsibility for investment, allowing 
the tenant to concentrate his capital on stock- 
ing a farm of commercial size; de facto security 
of tenure despite the common absence of 
leases; and a mutual interdependence - the 
tenant paying a moderate rent and having a 
lenient landlord to fall back on in bad times, 
and the landlord receiving his due in political 
subservience and social deference as well as in 
cash. 

From the later 1870s, however, the times 
proved very bad and the system fell into Irre: 
vocable decline. Tenants lost faith in land- 
owners* leadership when uncontrolled imports 
surged in through Britain’s free-trade ports 
and landlords proved impotent to put the clock 
back. Landowners saw their agricultural land - 
never a very, lucrative investment 4 as much 
less attractive than formerly when rents 
plunged disastrously in arable districts during 
the 1880s and 90s. At rent audits “tenants came 
to dine but not to pay”. The Duke of Bedford 
saw; a rent rpil, 9 if £44,000 more lhap halved 
While tie paid out £132,000 in rent remissions* 
He wns fortunate, of course; in havlngvaluable 
London ground-rents tp draw upon; le^s well- 
endowed owners were obliged to 1 cut house? 
hold expenses, dispose of horses and let but 
their London houses. As The Economist re- 
marked hi 1897, no security; had ever been, 
relied upon- with more implicit faith than Eng- 
lish land, and . "fevy had lately been found more-: 
,;Sadfy wanting”; The decline of landowners' 
political ppvyer reinforced the financial reasons 
for selling land. Estates jostled to find a roar 1 * 
keti but purchasers were tpq fe,w; the great ■ 
;fiood bfsaleshad lobe delayed Until the T yeat£ 

: just preceding the First World War,’ when the 


; reFbr m urgent|y reinforced the existing reasons^ 
"forgetting outbfland., .. V ;.y.' 

Somewhat perversely, -it Wrts the labourers . 
wh6 did best out Qft'he Iflfa ninpleentivcentury : 
depression . Their numbers fell he&vily through , 
emigration and movement thetoWns, Byrne 
y&TOolttecmq^ 

tbb land than thirty years before; thpugh !th*. 


numbers had picked up a little by 1911. With 
this decline in numbers seeking work, wages 
were pushed slowly upwards, and real wages 
rose even more as the prices of food and cheap 
manufactures fell in the last quarter of the old 
century. True, there was some retreat in real 
wages as prices rose again in the years before 
1914, and as ever there were wide regional 
differences. But overall the period saw sub- 
stantial gains in the labourers’ living standards, 
reflected in improvements in diet and housing, 
and as officially reported in 1893-4, there was 
good linen to be seen on the clothes-line in- 
stead of rags, more furniture in the cottage, 
lights burning late into the night, schoolchil- 
dren neatly dressed, and every young country- 
man carrying a watch. 

While landowners abandoned ancestral 
homes and acres, old-fashioned farmers re- 
tired or went bankrupt and young ones emi- 
grated, and labourers enjoyed a new if moder- 
ate prosperity, the village exhibited many 
other signs of change. Scots came south, and 
West Country men went east to take up low- 
rented arable farms in East Anglia, turning 
them over to grass, especially for the purpose 
of supplying cheap “railway milk” to London. 
With the reduction in the labour supply far- 
mers increased their use of machinery, notably 
the reaper-binder, but it was remarkable how 
long and how widely hand-methods persisted: 
labour, after all, was still very cheap. Under 
competition from new town-based methods of 
production many of the old country crafts and 
trades were in decline. Country corn-mills 
stood abandoned, and tailors and shoemakers 
generally declined, though blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights and saddlers continued to be 
much in demand as the horse remained pre- 
dominant in transport and traction. Some 
women's crafts, such as straw-plaiting, lace- 
making and gloving, still strong in various 
areas in 1871, had gone far towards collapse by 
the end of the century under the pressure 
of imported substitutes and factory-made 
goods. 

Pamela Horn's survey of these changes is 
comprehensive, well-informed arid highly 
readable, and is everywhere enlivened by tell- 
ing detail, new example and fresh quotation. 
She is particularly interesting on the political 
and social changes affecting the countryside. 
She discusses, for example, the ineffectiveness 
of the Secret Ballot introduced in 1872: land- 
owners’ agents could still discover how a par- 
ticular village voted or even ascertain the pre- 
ference of an individual tenant; they could still 
exercise intimidation by noting the voters as 
they entered the polling station, and continued 
to extend influence by the provision of refresh- 
ments, gifts of game and free carriage to. the 
poll. In local government, top, land- 
owners continued dominant in many areas de- 
spite the initiation of democracy in the form of 
county councils, rural district and parish coun- 
cils. 

In the Chqrch of England the pew system, 
relegating the village poor to the most humble 
place at the back, was socially divisive and a 
factor which helped push small fanners and 
labourers towards Methodism. The Chapels, 
indeed, were closely associated with the abor- 
tive unionism of the 1870s. But many country 
people were indifferent, giving allegiance to 
neither Church; nor Chapel, and even into the 
present century there remained in some coun- 
try districts a lingering belief in witchcraft, the 
powers of "wise men” and ‘'wise women”, and 
othor vestiges Of the pagan past. Reform of 
education, together with the liberating effect 
of cheap railway excursions, bicycles and news- 
papers, Helped weaken allegiance to both for- 
mal religion and superstition; The advance of 
schooling. hQWCver, 1 was' slow and Its effects 
w^re limited* Some; children were still' leaving 
school as young as eleven, even after the turn of 
the century, and ignorance df the wider world 
'remained: profound: witness the cowman who, 
enlisting In the Great War.asked whether Bel- 
gium belonged to Britain,- and the' anxious 
, father whoso $qp was sent, tp Egypt and wanted 
; (p know, whether India was “this side or t’other 
' Of'EgyplV i'.,^ - y t . ■ ■ 

• . The: world- war, indeed, accelerated change 
in the countryside a? elsewhere,; ind it is with 
It* .events ihaLHom/Tounds-off herfapader 
study, iq ; take -the Subject up again;- irr much' • 
greater deM ift ufygkmdM the 

. First World War. The outbreak' of the conflict 


aroused much enthusiasm, particularly among 
the upper echelons of country society. At 
Woburn Abbey the riding school and indoor 
tennis-court were converted into a hundred, 
bed hospital, while Lord Lonsdale benevolent- 
ly poured money into keeping the Cottesmore 
hunt going, asking “What on earth are officers 
home from the front to do with their time if > 
there’s no hunting for them7” The younger j 
landowners and their sons flocked to the col- j 
ours, and took with them many of their estate 
workers, not eschewing the application of va- ‘ 
rious forms of financial pressure to ensure ! 
compliance. The results over four years of car- i 
nage were disillusioning. Men who served were 
bitter about those who had contrived, some- i 
times by fraud, to secure safe jobs at home. ; 
Patriotism, confidence in victory, and religion, 
were all weakened by the lengthening count of 
casualties and by the return of shattered j 
wrecks of men who had left in the prime of , 
youth. One in five of all the peers and their 
sons who served in the war was killed; and at 
the other end of the social scale the dreaded 
letters which conveyed how loved ones had ■ 
been lost were displayed as memorials in cot- : 
tage windows. 1 

On the land itself the war brought many j 
innovations which foreshadowed the trends of ; 
the future: government intervention through \ 
guaranteed prices and a reversal of the decline ! 
in the arable acreage; the restriction of land- j 
owners' rents and of their freedom to dismiss 1 
unsatisfactory tenants; regulation of farm ! 
wages; a speeding up of mechanization on 
farms, the tractor compensating for horses j 
taken for the war; and the replenishment of s \ 
farm labour force depleted by too vigorous and ; 
indiscriminate recruiting, making use of elder- 
ly men and part-time women workers, the r 
Women’s Land Army, school children, prison- 
ers-of-war, and soldiers given special leave to . 
help on the farms. 

By the end of the war the output of British ; 
farming was feeding the country's population 1 
for tile equivalent of 155 days in the year, J 
compared-wi th only 125 at its beginning. In the 
process much had changed - not only land use 
and farming techniques, but also the old coo- . 
ventions and former cohesion of rural society, j 
Unionization of both farmers and men ad- 
vanced apace, and the war drove a wider rift [ 
between master and man, as also between j 

landlord and tenant. Many farmers did well oui . 1 
of the heightened demand for home-produced ; 
food, though their landlords gained little. So *• 
poor was the owner’s return on his land under J 
the regime of controlled rents that near the j 
war's end more estntes began to come on to lh$ < 
market. One of those who found he could j,;. 
greatly Increase his income by selling land ato. j . 
investing the proceeds elsewhere was Rider j 
Haggard, the noted farmer-novelist;' and after [ 
him, impelled by a doubling of death duty. J;. 
followed such Illustrious personages ns tho •••’ 
Marquess of Both and the Dukes of Rutland • . 
and Westminster. A quarter of England tod y. 
changed hands by 1921; the purchasers, when • 
not wealthy businessmen seeking rural re- 
treats, were sitting tenants who took out 
costly mortgages, only to find themselves fc . \ 
crisis when agricultural prices collapsed after j.. 
1920. 

It is with an informative summary otth 6 
subsequent inter-war developments that Horn: , s * 
concludes her second book. The seventy years p 
' covered in two studies certainly saw greater f 
and more permanent changes in the country- ' i. s 
side than h&d the previous two hundred. A . . : 
combination of urban industrialism and ^griv 
cultural depression , together with extehsiori °I ^ 
the franchise arid associated reforms, culotov . - j; 
ated in the war and a new era of high taxation ■ ; 
arid public control of farming and the Iand'4 1 *.,'.. k 
. latter to be temporarily abandoned in 1921 to*.' k- 

revived more strongly in renewed depreaW £ 

conditions from 1932 onwards. It was as ti 
result of these changes that the surviving grap* ; ' 


•larmera oecame ine main , s «> . 

• highly protected and feather-bedded indusnjr j;- ; 
that craftsmen disappeared from the v ’^ a ® e f \j I*’ 
be replaced by middle-class comniutera W ’. 
weekenders, and that thp farmworkers, s | 
-relatively low-paid,- became- agricultural tecfj'V 
niciansTather than'scoriied and untutored t<av : . f- 
lowers of the plough. 
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Seeing off the pagans 
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E. A. THOMPSON 

' Saint German us of Auxerre and the End of 
Roman Britain 

127pp. Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer. 
£19.50. 

0851154050 
MARTIN HENIG 
Religion In Roman Britain 
263pp. Batsford. £25. 

0713412208 

In ad 429 St Germanus, bishop of Auxerre in 
Gaul, visited Britain, ostensibly following the 
request of a delegation from that land. His 
purpose was to combat a particular Christian 
heresy we know as Pelagianism. The date is 
accepted because it is given by a prime author- 
ity, the near-contemporary Chronicle of Pros- 
per of Aquitaine. Explanatory detail is added 
by a later source, the Latin Life of Germanus 
composed around 490 by Constantius of Lyon. 
This is in fact only marginally concerned with 
the 429 visit (and a subsequent but undated 
revisit) and treats mainly of Germanus’ epis- 
copal career in Gaul, in passages which E. A. 
Thompson regards as “of the utmost value”. In 
later years Germanus had to deal with a popu- 
lar revolt in Armorica (Brittany), and jour- 
neyed to the Imperial court at Ravenna, where 
he died. 

Since retiring from the chair of classics at 
Nottingham, Professor Thompson - to the de- 
light and occasional apprehension of his admir- 
ers - has addressed himself to the major enig- 
mas of British protohistory: the ill-defined end 
of Roman Britain, the power-vacuum or after- 
math and the “invasion” by Anglo-Saxons. In 
the past decade he has contented himself Jove- 


fashion in hurling down thunderbolts, occa- 
sioned by loose thinking or by imprecise inter- 
pretation of the very few historical sources we 
possess. Indeed in Saint Germanus of Auxerre 
and the End of Roman Britain, presumably the 
first of a new spread of book-length studies, 
certain dead bodies have been propped up 
against the wall of Reason to be flayed anew. 
As the general editor of the Studies in Celtic 
History, David Dumvillc, remarks in his intro- 
duction, “One can only wonder where the au- 
thor will strike next” (many hope in consider- 
ing the surviving writings of St Patrick). 

Thompson thinks insufficient attention has 
been given to Constantius* Life. Its limited 
historical nature is much extended in value 
through the accidents of rarity and geograph- 
ical settings. Thompson's nine chapters, most 
of which rend rather like individual articles, 
deal with Constantius himself, the British 
background to the visit or visits, and detailed 
interpretations of many allusions. In no sense 
can this be called a popular work; it is the sixth 
in an overtly specialist scries designed to 
underpin future historical narratives of early 
Britain (and Ireland). Thompson fans will be 
familiar with, though new readers may well be 
alarmed by, his habit of leading us by coruscat- 
ing insights and lateral thinking towards some 
obvious but quite novel conclusion - and then 
leaving it delicately suspended. 

Every chapter has something fresh to offer. 
Complex arguments would accept Germanus’ 
second British visit, but in 437 instead of 440- 
plus. Pelagianism as any sort of force in British 
affairs is once more cut down, the currency of 
this heresy being reduced in time and space. 
Two particular themes are given full treat- 
ment: the fifth-century Armorican uprising, 
discussed for its chronological and socio- 


On the insular fringe 


Stuart Piggott 


JOHN W. HEDGES 

Tomb of the Eagles: A window on Stone Age 
tribal Britain 

244pp. John Murray. £12.50. 

0719541190 

Remote islands have exercised a fascination on 
the romantic temperament of many since the 
late eighteenth century, and John Hedges, 
Director of the North of Scotland Archaeo- 
logical Services, does not disguise his emo- 
tional involvement in the Orkneys. These frag- 
ments of the north-west fringe of the European 
land-mass, about equidistant from the Arctic 
Circle and the English Channel and roughly on 
the latitude of Bergen, Stockholm and Lenin- 
. grad, have been long known to archaeologists 
for their unusual profusion of prehistoric 
monuments, stone-built and so surviving and 
often spectacular. These include well over 
seventy ccimmunal chambered tombs of which 
Maes Howe is the most splendid, circles of 
standing stones such as Brodgar and Stenness, 
and the famous settlement of Skarfl Brae. A 
large ' series ' of radiocarbon determinations 
consistently place these sites within the centur- 
ies following a date arqund'3000 bc, and it is 
their archaeology which constitutes the “Stone 
Age” of Tomb of the Eagles. 

The book's main concerh is with a recently 
excavated chambered tomb al Isbister on 
South Rpnaldsay containing among much else 
remains of the white-tailed sea-eagles of the 
title. The results of this work are then assessed 
in the context of contemporary Orcadian 
tombs, .ceremonial monuments and settle- 
ments as known from previous excavations and 
much unpublished.current research'by 'others; 
and the Inferences made from these presented 
in terms comprehensible to the non-arebaeolo- i 
gical reader (provided fie is (lot frightened by 
siniple; histograms and - statistical tables): 
Perhaps the most valuable contibution the au- 
thor makes to an informed public understand- 
ing of archaeology lies ini his able demonstra- 
tion of ho w.withmodern science-based techni- 
ques. far more work-in te^ of time, fabqra-' 
toiy facilities, expertise in ’diverse fields of sci- 
ence, skilled personnel apd ultimately hard 

cash, n^ay have to fOlIoW wbat could be a re^ 
Intively short excaya ticm season: a few weeks in 
;tiie ! field can mean, soma years of cooperative 

■. -fa* l 


research. 

These technical developments in the field 
and laboratory - above all, radiocarbon 
measurements - are heralded by Mr Hedges 
with a rather shrill fanfare as part of the New 
Archaeology. But (apart from isotopic dating) 
they are essentially more sophisticated applica- 
tions of, for instance, zoological and botanical 
techniques at the disposal of archaeologists for 
decades: what is new is that more archaeologists 
are now aware of their potentialities and more 
scientists are prepared to devote research lime 
to these fields. Hie “New” element of 
archaeology which does dominate and deter- 
mine the structure of the book however is the 
interpretation of the Orcadian evidence in terms 
of a theoretical sociological model of the past . 
based on tribal evolution. Hits model is cur- 
rently fashionable and is an interesting work- 
ing hypothesis deserving serious testing against 
the fragmentary and ambiguous content of 
archaeological evidence and the limited per- 
missible inferences it allows. The reader of 
Hedges's lucid exposition must bear in mind 
that this is an attempt to examine the theor- 
etical feasibility of such a thesis for a restricted 
geographical area and not necessarily applic- 
able to Britain as a whole. Hie author has 
. made ingenious use of the evidence and contri- 
buted original controlled speculation in studies 
involving time and labour factors and even 
demography. • ■. •• ’ 

But one fundamental criticism of the book 
must be made - its astounding provinciality. 
The Orkney archipelago is treated in complete 
isolation, with scant reference even (otheScot- . 
tisb mainland, let alone tp the rest of Britain 
and to Ireland, and the great crescent of coastal 
Europe from the Baltic to Ifto Balearics where 
thousands of comparable apd broadly contem- 
porary tombs exist . This myopia inhibits dis- 

. cusslon of, for instance, pottery styles (what do 
they mean fa terms of prehistoric communi- 
ties?), when of the two Qrcadlaa types epd- 
■ ce’rned one (Unstan ware) has a very limited 
Scottish distribution and the otHer (Grooved 
ware) is widespread in Britain.. up to 1,000 
kfioitietres southwards. The presence of a 
woodland wild mammal ; the Red Deer, fa a 
treeless 1 landscape poses wide zoo-geogrqphlc&l 
. . problems; the evidence for very early plough . 
agriculture (and so;of paired draught wnh cas : ; 

- , trated oxen) can only be appreciated in Bufo- 
peaii terms, falands, hoyfaverrpmantip, should..; 
not CacbufagC lnsdlarity , inlthibkihg|. , ‘ 

;■ i.-'-'i*! !-V!' ’ 


historical aspects, and the still extraordinarily 
obscure course of events in Lowland Britain 
between ad 420 and 500. Thompsonian fifth- 
ccntury Britain is notoriously gloomy; he con- 
jures up vistas, after Dord rather than Mad 
Martin, of dank forests, wolves, tyrants and 
skeletal refugees. Here (in Chapter Ten espec- 
ially) his development perhaps takes too little 
account of progress in archaeology, place- 
names work and agrarian and tcnurial studies. 
Someone has yet to explain convincingly how 
several thousand Anglo-Saxons set about dis- 
placing, if not exterminating, several million 
Romano-Britons; credit qui vult. But the book, 
like all of Thompson’s output, takes its rightful 
place as an essential component among early 
historical studies. 

The genesis of Martin Henig's Religion in 
Roman Britain, if I remember correctly, was 
our common publisher’s suggestion that up- 
dated accounts of both Christianity and pagan- 
ism in Roman Britain might form ' com- 
plementary volumes, of use to students of reli- 
gious history as well as of the Roman past. One 
now sees that the material hardly lends itself to 
this neat division. Mine, appearing early in 
1981 as Christianity in Roman Britain to An 
500, devoted the last six chapters to problems 
of post-400 Britain and Ireland and was other- 
wise concerned to mnkc the point - support- 
able now, I think, by accumulations of post- 
war discovery - that the Late Roman Christ- 
ianity of Britannia existed and can bc por- 
trayed in its European context. Dr Hcnig right- 
ly reminds us that “in the early fourth century 
Christianity might have been regarded as no 
more significant than Aurel fan's Sun Cult” and 
that during that age It would have been im- 
possible to foresee that “a monotheistic faith 
derived from this relatively smull, relatively 
isolated religion would sweep through the 
Empire” (and hence colour the entire story of 
early medieval Europe). Departing then from 
his never very strict brief, he has greatly en- 
riched us all by choosing to write what amounts 
to a social, artistic and part-theological account 


of the entire topic. 

The principal obstacle in the way of 
archaeologists who seek to describe past faiths 
from material remains is sheer interpretation. 
Take y hare look at Stonehenge: magnificent, 
but what can that sight really tell us about the 
beliefs of those who erected and modified it? 
The Roman world did at least conceive its 
deities (or most of them) in human form, and 
express its views in a language we can read. 
Henig's skill is quadripartite. He uses sites, 
exposed and remnant ground-plans, to explain 
the organized religious use of space (temples 
and shrines). As an expert of great standing 
and sensitivity, he interprets cult scenes, from 
targe mosaics down to liny gems and cameos, 
to illuminate aspects of practice and faith and 
additionally to illustrate taste and fashion. As a 
classicist, he darts hither and thither through 
byways of Greek and Roman literature to find 
apposite comment, most of it necessarily 
penned far from Roman Britain. Finally, as a 
humanist, he succeeds in welding all this mat- 
ter together, informatively, and with not just 
wit and taste but also a rare and slightly quirky 
sympathy with the beliefs described (some of 
which, undeniably, had spiritual content). Nor 
is his book just a catalogue of Roman-period 
paganism; all this is examined in such contexts 
as contemporary politics, official and domestic 
life, the radically changing face of Britannia 
and the interplay of Imperial control and stub- 
horn native persistences. 

This is an elegant work, no less so in appear- 
ance than in text and none the worse for being 
somewhat idiosyncratic in tone. After a rather 
bleak period, Romano -British studies, broadly 
understood, have been moving forward very 
rapidly. Religion in Roman Britain must be 
seen as yet another vanguard report. The illus- 
trations (109 of them) have been most carefully 
chosen and assembled and arc for the most part 
unfamiliar. There is a splendidly full biblio- 
graphy. Martin Henig's own prologue, a state- 
ment I found both gracious and moving, should 
be read carefully -several times. 
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P. Z. Phillips 

STEPHEN R. L. CLARK 

From Athens to Jerusalem : The love of wisdom 
and the love of God 
232pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £15 
(paperback. £6.95). 

0198246986 

The first five chapters of From Athens to 
Jerusalem are the Gifford Lectures Stephen 
R. L. Clark delivered in the University of Glas- 
gow in 1962. The five other chapters are furth- 
er explorations of themes in the lectures. As 
Professor Clark says, "Some readers may be 
inclined to think that the title ... is inaccurate, 
that it should have been From Athens to Alexan- 
dria, since I advocate a return to Neo-Platohic 
speculation that has served the theological pur- 
poses of Jews, Pugans, Christians, Muslims and 
Hindus.” The reason for such advocacy is that 
Clark believes that the reality of the divine is not 
compatible with any and every metaphysical sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, he does not consider 
whether religious beliefs need be dependent on 
any metaphysical system. He takes the de- 
pendency of religion on metaphysics for 
granted. 

Why should Neoplatonism be the chosen 
metaphysic? Obviously because for Clark it 
has echoes of religious truths for which lie has a 
regard. Those truths express the conviction 
that this world is imperfect and must be under- 
stood in terms of a divine perfection beyond its 
reach, a perfection towards which - we can 
strive, not through our own strength, but 
through becoming possessed by the wisdom of 
the spirit of the divine. In Neoplatonic terms, 
these truths are the alleged results of Clark's 
enquiries: 

the following theses, in some form, can be regarded 
as the proper way lo walk . Consciousness (the Nous 1 
am. the Nous you are) is the myriadfold offspring of 
the One, that which stands above and beyond all 
categories. Consciousness exists as thnt which enjoys 
itself and contemplates its object, and our recall to 
111 C. C 6 nsriouMyMS.pl which our mortal being is the 
'• Tifrage Ije'sln contemplating (as we can) what It does: 

• the Intelligible world. That world, for us, is some- 
thing not yet evident, something to be glimpsed 
beyond and through the moods nnd modes of our 
mundane existence. We hold on to the faint vision 
only by relying on the presence in us of the divine 
life- Thai is what, if tradition is correct, we shall wake 
up to recognize upon our, earthly death. 

One fundamental issue for philosophy of re- 
ligion is whether religious discourse contains a 
latent metaphysic or whether such metaphys- 
ical speculation is an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture the grammar of the religious convic- ' 
lions on which it feeds. If, Uke Clark, you 
believe religious convictions presuppose 
metaphysical beliefs, religious convictions 
must have metaphysical implications for every 
aspect of human activity. For example, -if the 
world in which we live is imperfect, we cannot 
claim to attain knowledge in it. Wp must be i 
prepared to reject much of what we now accept 
as common sense. Gark has no trouble in 
showing that for any general definition of truth 
arid knowledge we advance, we can always 
think of circumstances in which the definition 
does not hold. But he does not consider 
seriously enough the response which says that 
. , we should .give up the search for such general - 
, definitions and pay attention to what counts as : 
'truth and knowledge. iii specific circumstances; 
To call such a response "relativism” is to abuse 

• the meaning of the term. 

Given the Conclusion that no sound defini- , 

; tion of tiulli and knowledge can bq arrived at, 
•what are we faced; with? If we find, that the 
rationalist’s dream of deriving all we know 
from a. few self-evident truths cannot be real- 
ized i do we have to embrace scepticism? Those 
who actually try to embrace it seem to be re- 
1 gaided sometimes, by Clark, as victims bf fle* ;■ 
;■ pression, self-deception or even insanity, What . 

they need, it is' suggested, is (rentmeift father : 
. than intellectual refutation. This Is because 
. ; Cjark often runs together scepticism, relativ- 
ism. indiffereniism 1 , with personal difficulties 
people experience. By so doing, he misses the 
deep sources- of the temptations which inny ; - 
lead to scepticism, temptations to which anyone : 
could be subject, and which ,aire not the: symp- 
toms of some individual’s personal difficulties. 

Sometimes, /however, Clark.sttem&tq com- 
bat scepticism with an attempt at intellectual 


refutation. For example, moral scepticism is 
confronted by the cl aim. “The laws of logic, the 
rules of inference and probability are moral 
rules, statements of what ought to be done.” 
Clark claims, “to deny morality is in the end to 
deny any obligation to talk sense, follow an 
argument”. But to say that truth as a norm is 
entailed by the speaking of language is not to 
analyse the virtue of truthfulness. When a 
rogue says he ought to take the easiest and 
most economic means to attain his ends, de- 
spicable though means and ends may be in our 
eyes, he is obviously not invoking a moral rule, 
although he follows the argument and makes 
inferences perfectly well. 

On the whole, however, Clark's main argu- 
ment against embracing scepticism is his invita- 
tion to the sceptic to note that, in all human 
activities, justifications must come to an end 
somewhere. We act without further reasons. 
Clark, however, wants to call such bed-rock 
responses “acting on faith”. If this lack of further 
grounds is true of basic responses, whether 
religious or not, why should all such responses 
be called faith, or compared to a religious faith 
which would naturally belong only to some of 
the responses? Is this not further evidence of 
running together the relevance of religious 
convictions for all human activities, with the 
desire for an all-embracing metaphysical sys- 
tem? Further, Clark argues, “If we are to have 


such faith, we must suppose that the universe is 
of a kind to allow faith to be rewarded.” Here, 
belief appears to be a presupposition entailed 
by our basic responses, whereas, in fact, it is 
those basic responses which are the conditions 
of concept-formation where our beliefs are 
concerned. 

Similar problems emerge in Clark’s treat- 
ment of the religious response which is a love of 
the world. He sees that to speak of the love of 
God as kaowledge, in this context, is to speak 
of a participatory knowledge which must not 
be over-intellectualized. This is particularly 
important where our response to evil is con- 
cerned: “Even to suggest that evil exists to 
serve some worthy purpose which we do not 
know is to insult the victim.” We are called on 
to work through the evil we experience. The 
fact that perfection is not ours to grasp should 
not lead us into the trap of Gnosticism: "The 
kingdom of God is not of this world: not be- 
cause it belongs entirely in another world . . . 
but because it is not established in this age.” 
What is basic, here, for Clark, is a regard for 
fellow human beings, but again, the impression 
is given sometimes that the essence of the mat- 
ter depends on the refutation of atomistic con- 
ceptions of the self. If such conceptions are 
confused, they will be just as confused whether 
the self in question is selfish or generous. What 
is basic is the regard for human beings and not 


its alleged metaphysical presuppositions TV 
same is true of Clark's well-known concern fa 
creatures other than man. It is the regard fa 
such creatures which is fundamental, rather 
than metaphysical theses concerning the 
alleged lack of sharp distinctions between 
human and other creatures. 

I do not want to give the impression that the 
concern for metaphysics dominates Clark’s 
arguments at all times. On the contrary, the 
presence of the enring response, being in the 
right spirit, is clearly extremely important for 
him. He sees such a spirit exemplified in the 
scriptures of various religions and in charisma- 
tic renewals. A difficulty in this book is the 
frequent juxtaposition of philosophical analy- 
sis with quotations from such sources, so 
that the reader is often unsure what kind of 
discussion is being conducted. 

Gark is correct, it seems to me, in seeing 
that at the centre of the religious responses!* 
is concerned with is the notion of a via negative: 
“What is to be found everywhere is actually 
found nowhere. If the Divine Presence were 
not, seemingly, withdrawn, how should we re- 
member it? It is in its seeming absence from the 
outer world that we are reminded of its pre- 
sence within.” The need for a reminder of this 
notion in contemporary philosophy of religion 
is great. Where Clark and I differ is in what we 
think stands in the way of its being received. 


Reasoning and the reality of God 


Maurice Wiles 

J. C. A. GASKIN 

The Quest for Elernlty: An outline of the 

philosophy of religion 

197pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 

0140225382 
H. P. OWEN 

Christian Theism: A study in its basic 
principles 

151pp. Edinburgh: T. andT. Clark. £8.95. 
0567093360 - ; 

These two books differ in what they set out to 
do and in the religious convictions out of which 
they are written. The Quest for Eternity by 
J. C. A. Gaskin is a broad survey of evidence 
for theism, written from a standpoint of agnos- 
ticism, but one not unsympathetic to theistic 
belief. Christian Theism by H. P. Owen is a 
summary presentation of the main tenets of ;a 
highly traditional and orthodox form of Christ- 
ian faith. What they have in common is a stress 
on the importance of rationality (neither will 
have any truck with any form of fideism) and 
the style of reasoning in which that concern for 
rationality finds expression. My question to 
both of them would be whether their 
very proper concern for rationality has in fact 
found expression in the form most appropriate 
to the subject-matter of their enquiry. . 

The contemporary philosophers of religion 
with - whom Professor Gaskin has the closest 
affinity are J . L. Mackie and R. G. Swinburne. 
He reasons in the same manner,' though at a 
much more general level. One might even de- 
scribe his book as a mediating popularization 
of the two of them. His own position is that the 
balance of the argument is. tilted against the- 
ism, but not so conclusively that theism ceases 
to be a Reasonable belief for someone to hold. 
This qpenness of approach (which is not the 
result of regarding- the issue as unimportant) 
encourages the. reader to feel that the argu- 
ments are being fairly presented and assessed. 
But however true that 1 may be, it does not 
guarantee that the argument is necessarily 
being pursued in the most appropriate way. It 
is here,: that I have misgivings. Gaskin has a 
strong antipathy to modern theologians who 
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claims" (my italics); statements about God are 
"the factual statements which they appear to 
be". Questions about religious language are 
not discussed and are regarded as irrelevant to 
the basic issue of the book; they appear to be 
viewed as an alternative to consideration of the 
coherence and substantial truth of religious 
beliefs rather than as an essential aspect of any 
such consideration. 

This dismissive attitude to theological re- 
visionism (however justified criticisms of par- 
ticular forms of such revisionism may be) leads 
-Gaskin to reason about-God. as iL the -truth - 
claims about him were as straightforward as 
any other truth claims or as if his existence 
were factual in the same way as that of other 
existents within the world. Yet this is surely 
unsatisfactory, even in relation to the “familiar 
theistic assumptions 1 ' with which he is rightly 
concerned. The apophatic tradition is no 
modem invention. 

The shortcomings of Gaskin’s approach 
show up in bis discussion of the cosmological 
argument, to which he is ready to allow some 
limited force. That to which it points (if valid) 
is, in his view, better understood as a creation 
out of pre-existing chaos than as a creation 
ex nihilo (which incidentally he regards as 
necessarily implying a temporal beginning to 
. the universe). Reasons for rejecting the notion 
of creation ex nihilo are that it "is recondite in 
the extreme, depends upon a far-fetched and 
broken analogy with human acts, is rightly re- 
garded as impossible from within the experi- 
ence of the universe”. But this is surely to miss 
the point of the argument . While it is certainly 
reasonable to remain unconvinced by it, it 
seems to me that it is only if it points to some 
such more “recondite" form of the notion of 
1 creation that it has any force as an argument for 
Qpd. ■ .. 

Professor Owen writes with ah even greater 
clarity and precision of reasoning. There is an. 
austere economy about the presentation of his 
• ■ work that isreminiscent of a medieval summit. 
On all (he main topics of Christian theism he 
first tdls u$;the particular Christian belief hq 


already well known. But what is worrying is the 
detailed precision with which Owen believes 
himself able to delineate that objective reality 
of God. 

Consider, for example, the way in which he 
adjudicates between different forms of Trinita- 
rian doctrine in the taasov&filloque debate (the 
quarrel between the Eastern and Western 
Churches as to whether the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father only or from the Father and 
the Son). “I maintain", he writes, “that the 
Western view is the correct one" and proceeds 
to give six. reasons for his conviction. Anyone 
who claims to be able to argue not merely lo 
favour of one of those two formulations but 
actually to show that one of them is "the cor- 
rect one” seems to me to be indulging in 80 
over-confident rationalism of belief that calls 
the whole enterprise in question. Howis Owen 
able to lay claim to such precise knowledge on 
this nnd kindred doctrinal issues? 

At the very beginning of the book we Are 
told that “for Christians the earliest and doctri- 
nally normative record of divine revelation h 
contained in the Bible (especially the New 
Testament)’’, We are told nothing more about 
the nature of revelation or the problems of 
biblical interpretation, but biblical texts about 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are cited as point- 
ing conclusively and unproblematically jn the 
direction of the Nicene and Chalcedonlau 
formulations. These In their turn are used.u 
the basis for still more precise and detailed 
affirmations about the nature of Christ’s per- 
son and of the eternal Trinity. This procedure 
becomes the more surprising when we pbserve 
that on other issues (for example petitionwy 
prayer) Owen allows bis careful process of 
argumentation to lead him a long way ftp * 0 
biblical and patristic norms. The strength uj 
the book; is. the clarity of its reasoning and 
- presentation. Its weakness is the narrowness of 
its base and, still more, the style of reasoning 
from that base that is assumed to be both p 0 ?«‘ 
b!e and appropriate, especially in ihe.CbriSto* 
logical and Trinitarian sections of the bock- 
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The battle against the sign 


J, P. Stern 

DAVID E.WELLBERY 

Lessing’s “Laocoon”: Semiotics and aesthetics 
in the Age of Reason 
275pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521257948 

David E. Wellbery’s Lessing’s Laocoon be- 
longs among the class of books of which 
Michel Foucault's The Order of Things is a 
distinguished representative. The method of 
such studies is designed to produce a historical 
tableau by means of a calculated anachronism: 
the aim is to re-interpret a segment of the 
intellectual past by applying to it some of the 
methods of present-day semiology, and to use 
the resulting insights as a perspective on our 
own concerns. The past chosen in this book is 
the German (and to a lesser extent the French 
and English) Enlightenment in its pre-Kantian 

- that is, pre-critical - phase. Since this is an 
age which, by virtue of its highly developed 
philosophical self-consciousness and its naive 
view of history, saw itself as an epochi, it is 
readily available to the kind of analysis to 
which it is subjected here; Professor 
Wellbery's strenuously abstract style is sym- - 
pathetically attuned to the high abstractions of 
the age in which his argument is set. 

In more senses than one this was an age of 
new beginnings. Like so many periods in Ger- 
man history, the Enlightenment does not see 
itself as the heir of its own past, of the Thirty 
Years' War and the turmoil that followed it, 
but as the placation of that past leading to a 
new, national culture. These arc among the 
commonplaces of history which Wellbery 
rightly takes for granted. Less obviously, this is 
also an age if not of new beginnings yet of 
immense innovation in the development of the 
German language. The philosophers to whom 
the first half of this study is devoted - chief 
among them Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten 
(1714-62) and Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) 

- were only the second generation who, after 
the death of Leibniz in 1716, wrote most or all 
of their learned works in German (a language 
which, as Goethe wrote, “had run wild for two 
hundred years"), and were deeply involved in 
that Emergence of German as a Literary Lan- 
guage which was the subject of E. A. BlackalPs 
study of 1959. The creation of a whole new 
philosophical lexis, mainly from Germanic 
roots, the elaborate compromise® with late 
Latin syntax and the radical intellectualization 
of the language were bound to influence tbe 
way philosophical arguments were conducted; 
and it is surprising that a book which repeated- 
ly underscores the claim that the status and 
designation of “art works” are determined by 
the language available for their theoretical de- 
scription -a book which abounds in metaphor- 
ical and highbrow uses of the word “language” 

- should have nothing to say about the state of 
the German language itself and its pew role in 
philosophical discourse. 

The science of aesthetics - the term derives 
from Bauragarten's Aesthetlca of 1750-58 - is 
one such new beginning, characteristic of the 
Enlightenment's aim to universalize and sys- 
tematize the reign of Reason in all areas of 
human experience; and Wejlbery’s account of 
this new science provides the setting of Les- 
sing’s critical masterpiece, LadcoOn or On the 
Limits of Painting and- Poetry of 1766* The 
attention of the early aesthetic philosophers Is 
directed neither to;the psychology of the crea- 
tive artist nor to the experiencing self with ifs 
individual responses, nor yet to the constraints 
imposed on works of art by the social condi- 
tions of their reception; The subject-matter Of 
thq new aesthetic enquiry is tbe universal and 
systematically ordered rules applicable tp the 
contemplation of works of art. Weljberyi rede- 
fines the question, What' Is a work of art, and 
what are the specie) qualities of our feSporise tp 
•it? In ternis df modem semiology into the ques- 
tfon, Whnt are the^ Enlightenment's views on 
sl^ns and language, and how do these views 
shape and determihe the. status, qualities and 
functions : which the age .ascribes to aesthetic 
perception and its object; the work; of art? 

Wellbery's main task , then, is to outline, the 
eighteepth-century theory of "the sigh ” das 
Zeichen”), whloh'in the event turns out to be 8 
“battle, against the sign”. He introduces his 
account with a highly iiseful- comparison of 


three traditional types of aesthetic theory. In 
the first, the aesthetics of performance, atten- 
tion is directed to the virtuosity of the artist as 
performer and to the connoisseurship and 
appreciation of his public. This theory can it- 
self be formulated in art and as a form of art; 
the main discipline that provides its rules (in 
literature) is rhetoric. Following Erich Au- 
erbach. Wellbery locates it in the sophisticated 
ambience of “la cour et la ville” and comes to 
the surprising conclusion that nowadays this 
theory is “almost totally moribund" ( in fact it is 
fundamental to the theatre of Brecht and its 
apologia is set out in one of Kafka’s greatest 
stories). The second term of Wellbery's com- 
parison is the aesthetics of expressiveness, 
which begins with Herder, comes into its own 
in the writings of the Sturm und Drang and 
Romanticism, and provides modern aesthetics 
with some of its basic tenets. Its concern is with 
ways of expressing the true and hidden nature 
of the human spirit through art, it has few if any 
stable rules, its characteristic location is in the 
works of “genius", its dominant discipline is 
hermeneutics (the deciphering or "divination" 
of the hidden), and its characteristic form is the 
historically conscious interpretative essay. 

The third and last theory in this comparison, 
germane to Enlightenment aesthetics itself, is 
the theory of representation. Its approach is 
neither sociological nor psychological but 
.broadly philosophical: vaunting its own logical 
rigour, it sets the necessary rules of aesthetic 
representation - that is, representation of “the 
beautiful" - as inferred from the nature of our 
“faculties of representation” which mediate 
what is given to us by our faculties of percep- 
tion (Kant’s “Anschauungsformen"). What 
matters in this theory is “the soul's power to 
represent", and to address its representations 
to “an idealized community of mankind”. Its 
ultimate aim is “transcendental" in the sense of 
going beyond mere "mundane interests" (we 
are here close to Kant's concept of “Interesse- 
losigkeit") in order to represent the fun- 
damentals of human experience. The form in 
which this theory is conveyed is bare of 
ornamental rhetoric and aesthetic appeal (a 
postulate abundantly confirmed in the book 
before us), its dominant discipline is semiotics, 
the theory of signs. 

Enlightened thought has its origin in an 
“ongoing, communal process of enquiry" - the 
more or leas polemical exchanges of like- 
minded savants. Accordingly, instead of focus- 
ing his accounts on. the writings of any one 
philosopher, Wellbery is justified in presenting 
a sort of photofit composed of the thoughts of 
half a dozen. In this composite picture the sign 
functions as the discrete uqit of representation. • 
Generated not by nature but culture, it is con- 
ceived as a derivative and arbitrary means for 
conveying ideas; and Enlightened aesthetics - 
"a device with which [that] culture attempts to 
make sense of itself’ - makes Its appearance as 
a privileged and hierarchically ordered system 
of the implications of that premise and of the 
decision to make aesthetics a distinct and sepa- 
. rate branch of philosophy. Systems of signs, 
then -chief among them language, but also the 
creations of the visual arts - are seen as arbit- 
rary, conventional and imperfect means of 
conveying the Ideas that make up our know- 
ledge of the world. What allows signs to func- . 

■ tion as tbe necessary constitutive elements of 
works of art Is that they, unlike the Ideas, are 
sensate. Aesthetically significant representa- 
tion consists in using such sensate (sc concrete) 
signs ds if they Wert perfect and “natural">ve- , 
hides bf the insensate ( 4 c purely abstract) ideas 
■in such a' manner that, while the actual repre- 
sented object Is absent, they give us the illusion 

1 of a real presence. 

In order tp be able to do this - in order to be 
' . capable of being "actualized intuitively" - the 
signs must be trfinspqrentt thcy mu$t direct the 
bfeholdrir's' Or reader’s attention away from 
themselves' to the ideas behjud them. This 
theory of aesthetic transparency' Wellbery 
takds’from A. C. Danto’s The Transfiguration 

■ of the ComhumptaCe (a book which sadly fails 
to live up to its title). What makes the trans- 
parericy possible Is the “desacraliiation of lari- 

' gu age” as part of that idealization and “detach- 

■ ment frorti wbrldllness" characteristic qf En- 
! llihtqhnient phllosophy generally. Wellbery's 
brief reference to If does not quite convey the 

• momentous change • this > *desBCralizalatlon” 


entails: raising the language of poetry to the 
rank of an ideal medium, it devalues its mim- 
etic character and with it the material world 
that is its pattern. 

Poetry above all the other arls is the place 
where the arbitrary character of the sign is 
suspended. The signs on which “the quint- 
essential poetic act” relies arc defined by 
Johann Georg Sulzcr: “Natural signs 1 under- 
stand to be words which express actual or 
metaphysical similarities between two objects 
of which the one corresponds to the proper, the 
other to the figural meaning of the word .... 

To this class belong all metaphorical express- 
ions whatever", including allegories. “Natu- 
ral" here has two meanings: in its strong, 
metaphysical use the word is synonymous with 
Kant's “transcendental", in its weaker use it 
means “simple, artless, unadorned". In this 
second meaning (which at least has the merit of 
being verifiable) “the natural sign" becomes 
compatible with the transparency require- 
ment: in as much os it is “the signified content 
of the ideas" that stands readily before the 
beholder’s or reader's mind, the unadorned, 
naive or “natural” expression that represents it 
is experienced as “an artless emanation of the 
signified idea itself, thus constituting “the uni- 
versal pragmatic criterion for aesthetic texts”. 
The emphasis, wc can see, is bound to he on 
texts. And the conclusion is nt hnnd that the 
system of signs relevant to pictorial representa- 
tion is least “transparent" because its medium 
is removed from “ideality" and irremediably 
steeped in its physical properties: “The mater- 
iality of the painting", Wellbery observes mild- 
ly, “constitutes an existential aspect that is dif- 
ficult to pass over." Lessing, we can sec, will 
have his work cut out. 

Without retracing Wellbery’s composite 
account of Enlightenment aesthetics all the 
way, the drift of the argument should now be 
clear. To one side of its quaint terminology we 
recognize it as a series of variations on the 
familiar antithesis of “concrete vs abstract", 
"philosophical vs poetic" and the like, which 
has been the mainstay of modern literary crit- 
icism in most of its "pre-scmiotic" forms. With- 
in German criticism we recognize it as an 
attempt to legitimate poetry (more directly 
than the other arts) In the realm of ideas vylth- 
out abandoning Us integrity and distinctness to 
the Incursions of mundane Interests on the one 
hand and of what Kant will call “pure-Reaspn" 
on the other. Whether, as Wellbery suggests in 
his concluding remarks,' the advent of “un- 
limited semlosis"- the exploration of all modes 
of experience as orders. qf signs - dislodges 
poetry from the special position in which tradi- 
tional criticism has always placed it,. is part of 
that ongoing enquiry to which this book' is an 
important contribution. ■ 

Lessing's reflections in 'the Laocoon sire 
Occasioned by a cast of the famous statue in the 
Elector of Saxony’s collection at Dresden, by 
the gory episode in the Aeneid Book II, and by 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann's observations 
on the statue; and these reflections are pre- 
sented here as the German Enlightenment's 
most important contribution to the semiotics of 
poetry and art. The distinction on which 
Lessing's entire argument hinges (enacted by 
Stephen Dedalus in the “Proteus’- chapter of 
Ulysses) i$ between .1 he neitcrieihander of 
special: representations (Stephen’s “ineluct- 
able modality of the visible") and the 
nacheinander qf words (“the ineluctable mod- . 
allty of the audible"). Wellbery quotes from 
one of Lessing’s earliest notebooks: 

Poefry and painting, both are! Imitative arts; the pur- - 
pose of both is to awaken in us the liveliest,- most ■■ 
sensate representations of their objects; They there- 
fore have: In common all the rules that follow from 
the concept of imitation, from this purpose. 

Howover they make use of entirely different 
means (or 1 their Imitiitions; and from the difference of 
those means qll the specific rules Tor each art are to be 
derived! . • ; • . • 

Painting uses figures and colours In space, * j ' • 

* Poetry articulates tones in (ime. 

The signs of t|xe former are natural. Those of the 
latter nre arbitrary. 

It must there fore be poetry's task lo “elevate 
its arbitrary signs to the. dignity nnd force of 
natural signs"; arid to do ihis. not by obeying 1 
the I'ules of rhetoric but by an Inspired uhe of 
essential metaphors - metaphors in which the 
literal and ihe imaged ere as nearly; coexten- 
sive as possible. ./ 1 1 >. * ju >- ii' . 
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The main purpose of Wellbery’s explication 
is to preserve the distinct character and func- 
tions of the signs used in poetry on Ihe one 
hand, and in painting and (with a further dif- 
ferentiation) sculpture on (he other, yet to 
show the unitary conception of the arts under- 
lying Lessing's distinction as a whole. The 
visual arts are confined by theiT media to the 
representation of the single pregnant moment 
chosen so as to convey a maximum of ex- 
pressed significance. Representation by means 
of colours defines spatiality as visible space, 
but the plastic properties of sculpture too nre 
reduced by Lessing to “purely Euclidean 
space: that is, space as seen". Poetry on the 
other hand is characterized as “a succession in 
time", and this enables it to represent suc- 
cessive moments and actions. Narrativity, it 
seems, is its essential characteristic in time. 

The originality of Wellbery’s enquiry derives 
from his chosen method. It is his rigorous con- 
cern with the function of signs in Lessing's 
argument that helps him to define the unity of 
nesthetic representation in poetry and in the 
visual arts (next to nothing is said about 
music); and being a belt-and-braccs sort of 
writer. Wcllerby docs it in two distinct though 
related ways. 

In the first, the varieties of the aesthetic 
nehieve their unity as the sensate representa- 
tions of the world through ideas , and here the 
argument of the first half of this bonk comes 
into its own. The differences are not toned 
down. Whcicus poetry’s privileged place is de- 
rived from the recognition that the removing of 
its objects from the material plane - its 
“idealizations" - has already been accom- 
plished by language, the visual arts “are neces- 
sarily troubled by the brute, existential pre- 
sence thnt characterizes their material repre- 
sentation"; at its crudest this becomes Les- 
sing's reduction of painting and sculpture to 
“blotches and indentations" respectively. (No 
wonder that E. H. Gombrich writes, in Tri- 
butes: “it has often been said that Lessing did 
not know very much about art. I nm afraid the 
truth may be even more embarrassing . . . : 
he had not much use foT art.") The unity of the 
aesthetic, then, is not impaired by the different 
degrees of recalcitrancy in the material, for the 
end-purpose of all its transfigurations is the 
same: It is the sensate intuition of an "Ideal" 
perfection that resides not necessarily in the 
objects but always in their representation. 

Second (and perhaps more significantly), 
the unity of Lessing's aesthetics is established 
by a critical reconsideration of his argument. In 
the last and best pages of his book Wellbery 
shows that the conception of asequence in time 
-“the ineluctable modality of nacheinander" - 
does not adequately describe Lessing's posi- 
tibn; that Lessing's (and the Enlightenment's) 
entire representational theory, including its 
elements of ideality, transparency, sensale- 
ness, the significant moment and the rest, is 
built' on the metaphor of seeing: that the read- 
ing process, too, consists, for Lessing and his 
allies, in the intuitive appropriation of iconic 
signs rather than of logical sequences; so that 
finally poetry too comes to be viewed in terms 
of the paradigm ofpainting. The narrative that 
Lessing acknowledges is “a sort of moving, 
ideal painting, the illusion" - or rather the 
double illusion - “of a developing action": 
what is not considered In the Laocoon is narra- 
tive as dramatic discourse. Aware of the omis- 
sion, Lessing will eventually relegate “poetry" 
to nn inferior status and designates "the highest 
genre” as dramatic poetry. Enter Shakespeare , 
accompanied by messengers from the Speech 
Act camp. 

The austere Wellbery does not provide light 
reading matter. Here alt is foreground: arrayed 
in orderly leapfrog fashion. One argument pro- 
vides the setting for the next. Reading him, one 
would not guess that Lessing, apart from being 
a tetchy and deeply sincere man, wns also a 
delightful wit; or that (he Enlightenment was 
not all sweetness and fight ; or that; in its semio- 
tic practice, Moses Mendelssohn's name is re- 
corded in a Berlin gatehouse-keeper’s log as 
follows: : "Tod ay there passed through the 
Rosenthal Gate six oxen, seven pigs, one Jew.” 
But the anachronistic gamble I mentioned at 
die outset Has paid pff splendidly, the approach 
through semiotic theory turns out M> be illumi- 
nating: of Ihe past, but also of our connection 
with (hat; pest. * ,!v . ■ <• V, .‘ 
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Thinking of acting 


John Hope Mason 

MARVIN CARLSON 

Theorle&of the Theatre: A historical and 
critical survey, from the Greeks to the present 
529pp. Cornell University Press. 545. 
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Theories of the theatre, like theories of edu- 
cation. are both fascinating and frustrating. 
There are so many variables, so much that 
resists definition, that even as a theory is 
formulated we usually realize its inadequacy. 
But since theatre has been felt to be, if not as 
essential as education, no less capable of in- 
fluencing human behaviour, theories of what it 
is, or what it should be. have proliferated. As 
Marvin Carlson says in his preface to this ex- 
cellent book, “surely no other art has stimu- 
lated theoretical speculations from persons 
in so wide a variety of other fields of endeav- 
our". 

Carlson's aim is to give an account of these 
speculations through the course of European 
and American history. The abundance of the 
material makes this an extremely difficult task 
but on the whole he has succeeded admirably. 
He pays attention to the Renaissance in Spain 
ns much as in Italy, France and England, and to 
nineteenth-century theories in Russia as well 
as in Western Europe. Lesser-known figures 


like Sarcey or Arthur Symons receive their due 
and the survey comes right up to date with the 
last pages describing the ideas of Herbert Blau. 
Obviously, the full complexities of a figure like 
Strindberg are not dealt with but the remark- 
able breadth of the survey makes up for this. 
Moreover, Carlson is particularly good in 
seeing the right context of statements which 
have too often been given undue emphasis; it is 
a relief to see Mollere’s remarks on Tartujfe or 
Racine's on Phedre or Goldsmith's “Essay on 
the Theatre'' described accurately and put cor- 
rectly in their place. 

With regard to the general historical context 
Carlson is less successful. In his preface he says 
that he aims “to provide only as much non- 
theatrical background as . . . was absolutely 
essential for understanding each writer's con- 
tribution”. This is a reasonable limitation but it 
is unevenly applied. Where the background is 
given it is concisely drawn and is invariably 
helpful. Where it is missing the focus is corres- 
pondingly iess clear. In eighteenth-century 
England, for example, neo-classical assump- 
tions were undermined by the new empirical 
psychology. Carlson notes the changes but by 
omitting any mention of Locke fails to provide 
the underlying explanation. 

The same applies to the formation of the 
neo-classicnl orthodoxy in sixteenth-century 
Italy. From the 1540s onwards there was an 
astonishing efflorescence of critical writing in 
Italy. Although Aristotle’s Poetics had been 


Critical laudations 


Stephen Orgel 

DAVID LINDLEY (Editor) 

The Court Masque 

196pp. Manchester University Press. £22.50. 
0719009618 

This is the first volume in a new series called 
, The Revels Flays Companion Library, under 
'the general editorship of-E. A. J. Honigman, 
J.R. Mulryne and R. L. Smallwood, designed 
to provide critical and historical contexts for 
English Renaissance drama. Ten essays by 
different hands treat aspects of the English 
masque from Nashe’s late Elizabethan Sum- 
mer’s Last Will and Testament to the refashion- 
ing of the genre in Dryden’s Albion andAiba- 
nlus. As is inevitable with any collection, the 
essays vary in quality and usefulness, but the 
general level is high. 

Critical attitudes toward the masque have 
changed radically in the past thirty years. To 
historians of the drama who saw the public 
theatre as the central element in the theatrical 
life of the English Renaissance, the masque 
seemed a courtly toy, dlitist and peripheral. 
Masques were, indeed, often dismissed in their 
own time: “these things are but toys", wrote 
Bacon; Prospero refers to the masque he is 
about to present as “some vanity of mine art”, 
and Strabo, in The Maid’s Tragedy, declares 
that masques are "tied to the rules of flattery”. • 
' Such judgments, however, are less prejudi- 
cial than they appear. The popular theatre that 
'has seemed so central a cultural phenomenon 
. to us was In its own. time regularly dismissed m 
; sljnilar terms/ and when Sir THqmas Bodiey 
founded his library 1 ait Oxford In 1610, he for- 
. .bade the Institution to acquire the texts of 
- plays. All theatre in the English Renaissance 
had to contend with the charge of frivolity; but 
. . :the masque had an advantage over the popular 
.dramain that it was.an openly moral and didac- 
. ;tic formi and was able to address, in both its 
■ performers and Its audience, the most power- 
,Cyl segment of society. Our own views have 
. suffered from the narrowness of our categor- 
ies: masques are more than literature. A? 

, . ; works of art, they required the resources of 
architects, designers-, painter?, mechanical en- 
gineers, (these four were, for thirty-five yqats 
combined in the person of Inigo. Jones); musi- 
clans and ; choreographers, Tjfeir 1 texts; art' a 
; relatively small, pary of a complex whole.. \ 
As ihe masque j* vlqwed ip pojitical ; and 
social torm$j rathef than in ' narrowly literary 
ones, the concept of flattery grows increasingly 
irrqieyanl. The age believed In .the power of 
f idepJs (o. reform and celebrate; qraisc of the 
• _ qlp^atch was q^ic^tjlyfl^d wiitjionpfy las" well 4 


known, in various forms, for the previous 300 
years, only at this time did it come to occupy 
the central place it was to hold for the next 300 
years. The rhetorical tradition of the value of 
literature (which had provided the first alterna- 
tive to Christian values and so dominated early 
Renaissance theory) and Horace's Ars Poetica 
were seen as wholly consonant with Aristotle’s 
writings, which now became the essential 
foundation of all theatre theory. This sudden 
elevation of Aristotle, and the extraordinary 
intensity of the cinquecento debates, cannot be 
understood simply as “the need - still strongly 
felt - to answer the objections of Plato”, as 
Carlson (following Bernard Weinberg) sug- 
gests. It was rather a reflection of the new 
intellectual orthodoxy of the Catholic Re- 
formation, set out in the Aristotelian terms of 
the Thomist revival and established at the 
Council of Trent. The greater independence 
we see in the works of Scaliger or Castelvetro 
was only possible because they lived outside 
Italy. 

Another problem with a survey of this kind is 
how to treat hostile theory, attacks on the 
theatre. Here again Carlson is inconsistent. 
Tertullian, Gosson, Collier and Rousseau are 
all included. In the case of Collier and Rous- 
seau this seems justified, either because of the 
immediate answers they provoked or because 
of their later influence. But with the others we 
need to know either more or less. In particular 
an opportunity is missed here to highlight one 


as complimentary; and if we are alive to the are ni 
contexts and occasions of these works,.we shall thoug 
see that they were often critical and satiric as but hi 
well as laudatory. In fact, the foil complexity of and t 

the masque as an expression and critique of after 
royal power makes it a uniquely valuable index analy 
of the mind of the age. but ai 

Several of the essays in David Lindley’s Thi 
volume are content with elucidating neglected Davie 
texts or. locating them within appropriate con- Masq 
texts . Elizabeth Cook's essay onNashe’s Sum- Is serl 
trier's Last Will gives a good reading of the to be 
work, but as the only piece illustrating what uniqv 
traditions the Stuart masque was working out move 
of, it Lacks a strong enough sense of back- Puriti 
ground, and is an unfortunate place for the conyi 
volume to begin. John Pitcher provides a sensi- Puriti 
tiye reading of Daniel’s Tethys’ Festival, which masq 

is similarly limited in its focus. Lindley’s essay (The 
on masque and music in The Tempest, how- havei 
ever, is powerful, original and persuasive. Sara has a: 
Pearl contributes an interesting essay on Jon- most 
son’s masques of 1620-25, showing how deeply and y 

involved the works of these years are with cur- work 
rent political and social issues. Jennifer Jot 
Inch ball oh the function of the Caroline masque is far i 

form attacks a more ambitious project, but she ' wide- 
makes unnecessary problems in attempting to lady 
dissociate herself from previous criticism. She the a 
begins promisingly by asserting that masques watei 

Dim about dance 


are not political statements but works of art, 
though they may make political statements; 
but her discussion shows them doing little else, 
and the claims of art are scarcely mentioned 
after the opening flurry of definition. The 
analyses are informative and the points valid; 
but art gets a fast shuffle. 

The most important piece in the volume is 
David Norbrook’s “The Reformation of the 
Masque”, in which previous work on the form 
is seriously challenged? The masque* IS shown 
to be characteristically a reforming vehicle, 
uniquely responsive to political and social 
movements, and as useful and attractive to 
Puritans as to royalists. Dr Norbrook argues 
convincingly against the monolithic view of 
Puritanism that informs most writing on the 
masquei in this I am cited as a prime offender. 
(The charge is just; but in the past ten years I 
have read the same recent historians Norbrook 
has and I have changed my views.) This is'the 
most brilliant and original essay in the volume, 
and will provide a starting poiht for future 
work in the field. 

John Creaser’s essay on the setting of Comus 
is far broader than its announced subject. It is a 
wide-ranging and powerful discussion, particu- 
larly valuable for its ability to place Comus in 
the context of the court masque and the Bridg- 
water social setting, rather than of Milton's 


Julie Hankey 

‘ ANYA ^ETJ^RSON ROYCE . 

; ,MoveipehtandMeaidrig:Ciraativityand .’ 

1 interpretation in ballet and mirrie : 

234pp. Indiana University Press,'.. 
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Anya Peterson Royce’s bpok is a comparative, 
analysis df two forms of movement - mime and 
. classical ballet - in respect both of their tech- 
liiauds and of the kind ofinformation’’ those 
techniques are designed to ednvey. This latter 
half Of; the stdiy involves th'eauthofjn the 
, wider historical and soda} context,, and the last 
' two chapters -'a hilsfory. pf the mim.e figures 
Harlequin and Pierrot; arid a cpmpdrjjsoft 
of' various balletic Versions of Prokofiev’s 
5 Rtfincafaftd Juliet- pf? tyWby of practical illus- 
tration,: ;= .rVv l ' .•'«!' - 

V Bp ti^ there tiny gobjn f fn strikirigofie forrijoff 

1 agajpst another? It is; perhaps, niqe to be able 
to say that mjiqV is. rooted tp the ground While, 
ballot floats (or stems to float), above It* that 
.Ihe ; midlist appears to push with difficulty 
thfolpg^-.tfdclf' space >lvhiib the failed dbficer 

-.1 J-i. 
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streams and flows through it; that mime is a 
static art based on the pose, while ballet is 
essentially continuous.. One could go on with 
the distinctions for as long as one copld go on 
with the likenesses: that neither u&eS Ordinary 
. everyday movement; that both forms heighten . 
and stylize movement; thet the “information” 
conveyed by; both . Is not what in -literary 
terms would be called naturalistic. But few 
. people can have been in; danger of thinking 
otherwise.- , \ 

What bulk* the matter, out to book length Is , 

: much ofit. puretaxonomV- Theghapteron th^ 
“channels pfexprcssion ,v canndt get away With- 
out ticking off a list of senfory nlbdesqf com- 
munication -so, after the kfoaesthptid and be- 
fore the aui^wb duly, informed that “the 

visual channel In d anqc i a|sq, conveys meaning” . 
The. more obvious-the stafehtent, the more 
poyccjeels thdneed forarqqote from some 
, W 8rt ,~ such as^Petr Bogatyrav. ^ho iobHges 
\ritH;the.mfqrmatiojtthat ^beador’ichanges 

his appearahee^re^s. Voice jand eVeji tfafra- 
tufes 6f his 

mctnmil '.A .i'-iii' _ 't .« r . . •• •• 


aspect of theatre which for obvious reasons 
only its opponents made much of, namely 
uality. Elements of display, arousal, sedu’etb 
and assertion, of costume, spectacle and per. 
formance, all bear a clear relation to sexual 
experience and pleasure. The sex-appeal of the 
actor or actress is familiar to us all. This ha; 
been an important feature of theatre but i. 
neglected here. 

Carlson describes the discussions about 
acting that occurred in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and gives a brief account 
of Stanislavsky’s theories. As his survey comes 
up to date, though, this subject recedes from 
view. Given the wealth of other material - 
semiotics, performance theory, aesthetics of I 
reception - which Carlson handles with clarity f 
and zest, this is not surprising. But space 
should have been found to deal with the major ; 
change in theatre practice of the past fifty yean ; 
- the rise of the director. It is true that this has 1 
not been a central concern of theatre theory, l. 
but it is, in a crucial way, a manifestation of 
theory. For the director stands in a relation to l 
the playwright and the actor similar to that of 
the theorist to the theatre performance, and 
the rise of the director has had a major effect 
on the way we experience and perceive 
theatre. With so rich and varied a subject, 
however, omissions are inevitable. For the 
most part Carlson has provided a comprehen- 
sive and readable guide which will be the stan- 
dard work for many years to come. 


career in embryo. Helen Cooper gives a com- 
prehensive if rather bland account of the sig- 
nificance of locale in masques, moralities and 
royal entertainments. John Peacock contri- 
butes the only study of Inigo Jones; his discus- 
sion of the French element in the masque de- 
signs is, again, more broadly conceived that 
this title suggests, and provides a valuable new 
context for the work of this astonishing artisL 
Finally, Paul Hammond's piece on Dryderi 
deconstruction of the masque is a fascinating 
essay on the utility of genres to their cultures. 

If the collection has a fault, it is in aiming too 
low. The only essay that shows any really soph- 
isticated sense of history is Norbrook's, and an 
awareness of recent Marxist and structuralist 
work bn courtly genres, and on the masque in 
particular, is notably absent, even as some- 
thing to argue with. Conceptually, the volume 
is relentlessly old-fashioned. Pearl’s and 
Inchball’s essays especially would have prof- 
ited from taking account of the work of Lous 
Adrian Montrose and Stephen Greeriblalli 
and recent books by Jonathan Goldberg find 
Don Wayne show historical nnd literary studies 
of courtly forms moving in important new 
directions that are here suggested, again, only 
by Norbrook. But this Is never tireless a useful 
and welcome volume. It would be churlish to 
ask for more. 


She was herself trained as a ballet 'dancer- 
When she describes what she has seen » 
makes a contribution to our knowledge. There 
are Polish mime companies whose perform- 
ances might otherwise be unknown ip the 
West. Her comparison of Lavrovsky's Romeo 
and Juliet with Macmillan's will be uSefuI^? 
anyone who hasn’t seen the old Ulanova fihn. 
She understands what happens in the stpdlPi 
how steps are phrased and accented- 
knows what is meant when Marvel Merc®^ 
speaks of switching a lighten in the bodyi ^ . 
making the silence musical; sirrxiiarJy .VW® 
Makarova speaks df filling a movement w 
meaning “in order to convey a sense of 
order to disturb”.; But this physical awarenc® 
bps been pverlaid with an e I abort'te aod . 

the saineL time naive academicism. MoSJ 
appointing is her curaoiry treatment qf the WS" 
^ory of Pierrot, beloved of artists froip Watt‘d 
v to Plcasso. and, in. the person of Petyii rayi 
•. ^age of Romantic Paris. No vivid; firSt-nM 
- accounts here, nor , anything to explain. 

: after the fin $e slicle had morbidtiled h'^. ^ = 
of existence (HuysJnan dressed him jn bls«7v 
he revived in the slightly previous 
' ’RoVce) of Marcel MPrceau: . /f 

t* i % * i «.V 1 ^ 
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A musical mongrel 


Iain Fenlon 

IAN WOODFIELD . 

The Early History of the Viol 

266pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
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The Early History of the Viol, typical of much 
current musicological work in its concern with 
revisionism, deals (more or less sequentially) 
with three main issues. The firsl is what might 
be called the question of origins; where and 
when the viol emerged and what its relations 
were to medieval instrumental traditions, in 
particular to the medieval viol and the Moorish 
rabab. Related to this interest is a second one. 
at times almost archaeologically pursued. 
What did the earliest Renaissance viols actual- 
ly look like, and how quickly did the classic 
form of the instrument evolve? Together with 
some discussion of the repertory performed by 
the first players, this occupies the central part 
of the book. The final chapters examine the 
spread of the instrument throughout Europe, - 
from Italy to France. Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries and England. 

Although by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the viol had reached a position of great 
popularity with the growing middle-class audi- 
ence for music, it did not retain it for long. 
Soon it began to lose ground to the violin, 
particularly in Italy, where the brighter timbre 
and louder sound of the new instrument seem 


to have been preferred. In France ihe violin 
can even be seen to have exerted an influence 
on the form and construction of the viol, a fact 
noted by Rousseau. Curiously it was the Eng- 
lish tradition, which reached its zenith compar- 
atively late and then went through something 
of a revival in the Jacobean period, that was 
responsible for the continuing vitality of viol- 
playing, at least in Northern Europe, during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It was 
now English performers who injected fresh life 
into the traditions of the Continent, and Eng- 
lish makers whose instruments were admired 
and respected . The episode is a rare example of 
the influence of English Renaissance musical 
developments extending much beyond the 
Channel. 

By far the most important part of lan Wood- 
field's book is his treatment of the question of 
origins. Not unsurprisingly, the nineteenth 
century took an evolutionary view of the mat- 
ter, relating the Renaissance instrument to the 
medieval viol despite an uncomfortable lack of 
evidence for a continuous line of development 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Canon Galpin for cxumple, having asserted 
that the twelfth-century instrument was the 
consequence of “adapting the bow to the 
guitar-shaped instrument of nntiquily", then 
moved on briskly to the fifteenth century 
where the Italians “altered the flowing outline 
of the viol by the addition of corners". All this 
was based on a highly optimistic view of the 
pictorial and philological evidence. For some 


Work in progress 


John Stevens 

STANLEY BOORMAN (Editor) 

Studies in the Performance of Late Medieval 
Music 

282pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0521248191 


Studies in the Performance of Late Medieval 
Music contains the papers given at a confer- 
ence on early music performance held in New 
York as part of the activities of a new Center 
for Early Muskrat New York University. One 
Of its central issues turns on the relationship 
between musicologist and performer. This 
does not mean simply what, to use medieval 
terms, the musicus , the man who thinks about 
music, can tell the despised cantor , the perfor- 
mer, who in one medieval simile is likened to a 
drunken man reeling home along a road he 
doesn't know. It means a reciprocal process; it 
means the musical historian extending bis work 
“in a way that necessarily combines historical 
observation arid speculation with the experi- 
mentation and experience of the performer”. 

By “late medieval music” is meant in this 
volume primarily the polyphonic music of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The only 
monophonic music considered directly and at 
length is apparently instrumental, the three 
well-known pieces without words from British 
, Library MS Harl. 978, associate^ with Reading 
AbJjey. 1 Wujf Afh considers these, and the 
similar Ipleces from Oxford, .Bodleian MS 
Douce 139 in a most interesting article, “Thp 
'reconstruction' of instrumental music". Fr6m 
detailed examination of the nbtational "correc- 
tions" introduced into the Douce pieces, Arlt 
concludes that "this page is much more repre- 
sentative of a 'yfork irt progress' than a sys- 
tematic notation of a given ‘piece’ ”. The nota- 
. UOn shows a scribe at work, and this helps us. 
“in our- iearch for information concerning an 
unwritten practice” . Ali th is and much else is a 
salutary reminder to us that musical notation is 
not even' today; and was still less 600 years ago; 
a precise science/' But at. this point Arlt's ex- 
position foils to satisfy; since it never becomes 
clear what his.exemplary. analyses of notation 
and stfoefore could hay® added ' to ideas 
already familiar /(embellishment, preluding, 
.etc) to 'the musicians 6f'(he'Schola Cantprum 
. BasHiensj£ ; THi$ ;“ex'perhnerit” whicK he P e ' 
scribes in the briefest terrtiS on the list page of 
his essay does ript eq^ ** 

we had bberi thesre ^B;had hearcl it With^pr 
e^.we ^ undbrstpbd. ;■■■■ '• ■ 

jl awthg a delightful Iffy 


tie article by Margaret Hasselman and David 
McGown on "mimesis and woodwind articula- 
tion”. Through the analysis of onomatopoeic 
nonsense syllables (lirili liriii , ture lure, etc) in 
two French chansons they reconstruct the arti- 
culation of woodwind players and throw some 
light into one of the darkest recesses of histor- 
ical stylistics - phrasing. 

Several of the other writers interest them- 
selves in problems relating to the text, notably 
Alejandro Planchart (“Parts with, words and 
without words”) and Ursula GOnther (on 
“texts revealing performance practice”). The 
message of the former seems to be essentially, 
“Trust the scribe! - or at least pay more atten- 
tion to him than editors have been in the habit 
of doing.” Planchart concentrates on the 
church musicof Dufay and argues convincingly 
that the text distribution in some manuscripts 
at least is “neither careless nor capricious 1 ' and 
that to perform these works “ just as they are 
written” is to be illuminated. GUnther shows 
how some late-fourteenth-century song-texts 
give significant information about the correct 
transcription of the highly sophisticated music- 
al artefacts to which they are attached; and she 
corrects published editions. 

The two articles which gave nie the most 
enjoyment as being full of useful basic mater- 
ial, good questions and judicious answers, be- 
sides being lucidly written and quite ftee from 
jargon, were those of Howard Mayer Brown 
(on the harp in fourfoenth-ceritury Italy, its 
■; depiction in art, jts repertoire find its players) 

: arid of David Fallows (on the ensembles for 
composed polyphony); Both give attention to a 
question which runs through several essays - 
the place of instrurrients in polyphony, Fel- 
lows’s Interpretation of archival and other evi- 
dence to establish thb constitution of the usual 
‘ singing group (eg,. 6/3Z2/3 in the Burgundian 
court chapel, the top six being mature falsel- 
"■ tos) leads pij to Roger Bowers's continued in- 
vestigation into the performing ensembles for 
. English chureh polyphony, (the present paper 
cbhcenfyates on the fourteenth’ cpntury). Bow- 
- ere also has several .irileresling pages on, the 
organ-it is good to be reminded that at its first 
regular appearance as a piece 6f church furni- 
ture its function was “as a creator pf noise - a ■ 
*' genefotpr of joyful sound’’, und not as a music- 
pL ifisirMhipnt, ' " . , ; .... • 

. ’ This symposium, Iheri, to which Jts warned 
editor rijas contributes dniy a preface. Is. full; Of 
■ matter, iipd'.itieas, Jt H a book;, for sohblafo 
.rather thari Iaym?n i foe conference was a pro- 


time now (he continuous-development view 
has been discredited, hut the questions of pre- 
cisely where and when the Renaissance viol 
was first cultivated have remained unanswered 
nevertheless. 

Sonic years ago, the late Thurston Dart made 
Ihe startling suggestion that the viol originated 
in Spain. The instrument was, he argued, 
essentially a bowed guitar, the offspring of in- 
terbreeding between the vihuela da maria and 
the medieval fiddle. At the time scepticism was 
expressed about the idea of the viol as mon- 
grel, but Dart’s suggestion was none the less 
influential. Wood field has now assembled an 
impressive body of evidence which vindicates 
it. A survey of the artists who first depicted the 
new instrument points unequivocally to Valen- 
cia us the principal centre where it was first 
evolved. It is frequently shown, particularly in 
Marian scenes, in the panels of Rodrigo Oso- 
na, the Perea Master and their followers, as 
well as in the work of artists painting else- 
where, above all in Majorca and Sardinia. The 
earliest example Is thought to have been done 
in the 1470s, but most conic from the years 
cl4B5— 1510. In general the instrument is shown 
as tall and slim, exceptionally so by comparison 
with its later form, with a very long neck and 
thin ribs. To judge by the number of panels in 
which it appears and the consistency with 
which these features arc shown, the prototype 
enjoyed n considerable if brief vogue. 

By the second deende oF the sixteenth cen- 
tury this was already over. The viol, it seems, 
had not supplanted the older enthusiasm for 
the rabdb, not even in areas as close geographi- 
cally as the province of Aragon. But the Valen- 
cian viol did make a lasting impact elsewhere. 
Initially as something of a by-product of the 
general promotion of Spanish culture during 
the pontificate of Alexander VI (Rodrigo Bor- 
gia, formerly Bishop of Valencia), the instru- 
ment was exported to Italy. It makes one of its 
first appearances in Lorenzo Costa’s well- 
known altarpiece in San Giovanni in Monte 
outside Bologna, a work’dated 1497. The suc- 
cess of the viol in Italy was both immediate and 
lasting, so much so that the fiction grew that it 
had actually been developed there. Its Spanish 
. forebears were forgotten. ' ; 

' Woodfleid presents the case' for the separ- 
ateness of the iate fifteenth-century develop- 
ment in a more systematic and convincing way 



An angel play int; a vial, painted by the Cast char da 
Master, cl 500; one of the itluunuiom to ih e New 
Grove DlctlonaryofMusic.il Instruments 
Stanley Sadie ( 3 volumes, 2. 708pp. Macmillan. £250. 
0333378784) to be published on February 20, and 
reviewed in a future Issue of the TLS. 

than any previous writer. For some of the dis- 
tance the evidence is largely pictorial, unsup- 
ported by actual survivals or archival refer- 
ences. Nevertheless, the character of this evi- 
dence dispels any doubts about re-copylng of 
iconogrephicnl models, and it can fairly be said 
that Woodfield’s handling of pictures is 
perhaps the most sophisticated yet produced 
by any musicologist concerned with fifteenth- 
century performance questions, 'rite final 
chapters may be somewhat less exciting in their 
arguments and conclusions, but they do con- 
tain occasional surprises and are elegantly pre- 
sented. There is no doubt that this book is now 
the authoritative treatment of the subject, and 
will remain so for some time to come. 


A pattern of patronage 


- .7,1. 


Penis Stevens f ! 

The New Grove Italian Baroque Masters 

376pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333382358 

Grove VI, now reproducing itself partheno- 
genetically and with admirable panache, offers 
in this useful volume seven critical and- bio- 
bibliographical - studies ■ pf well-known Ital- 
ian composers: Corelli and Vivflldi (both by - 
Michael Talbot), Alessandro Scarlatti (Donald , 
Grout, Edwin Hanley, Malcolm Boyd), 
Doffiejiico Scarlatti (Joel Sheveloff. Malcplra 
Boyd), Monteverdi (Denis and Elsie Arnold). 
Frescoboldi (Anthony- Newcomb). Cavalli 
(Thomas Walker). 

; Since th e Dictionary was reviewed in depth 
and detail soon after its appearance in 1980, 
revisions and additions both to the main texts 
and the work-lists have for the most part been « 
dutifully incorporated in the subsequent 
offshoots. Against the general reliability of the 
material; however, ev?p the most casual rend-, 
or may be tempted to set the inconvenience of 
having'to turri the boQk on its axis wheneyer , 
recourse rijust be had to the work-1 jsis, for 
these are printed “landscupe” ni i id m very sniaU 
type. cQnjuriilg up visions of Wagnerian min- 
iature scores piid. their concbmltant jclrcum- 
yplutions, A fopre consistent typographical 
approach (as in tlieoriglnol source) wopid hiive 

called for a; few more .ppgos yet saVdd heads 

from spimiihg and pyes from straining; 

/ Thfc refinement of expertise seems. lq [have 
failed only in the Moiitbverdfwbrkfiikt, w(iere 
among the dramatic pi&es tlje early ballet De 

.for ( f 

' Parma (1628) should be fated in reverse order 
tiding. the designBlian M Interniezzi for; Amin t a 


(Tasso)" instead of Vogel's made-up tide, As 
for Ttrsle C/orf. the text cannot be by Striggio. 
as Nino pirrolta pointed out some years ago 
in a careful study of Monteverdi's poetical 
sources. Pirrotta also discovered that Rinucc- 
ini was Ihe author of Ihe two interlinked son- 
nets which the composer modified for the bal- 
let Volgendo iV da, and this attribution too 
should be added, along with Gallico’s sugges- 
tion that Achiilini wrote the poem to which Se i 
languid! rniei sgttardi is set. 

Although the choice of composers could be 
considered arbitrary, they forth a cohesive 
group if only because of their common links 
through patronage, that frequently bizarre and - 
quasi-feudn! system within which and because 
of which ihe arts were able to develop. Some 
names are understandably found in more than 
one chapter, as in the case of Queen Christina 
of Sweden and the cardinals Benedetto Pam- 
phill nnd Pietro Ottoboni, all of whom sup- 
ported nnd encouraged both Corelli rind Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, while at au earlier date a 
comparable clutch of cardinals - Bentivoglip, 
Aldobrnnditii. Borghese and Barberini— saw 
io it that the temperamental Frescobltldi 
. busied, himself with his magisterial in- 
strumental and vocal music. 

•Alas, the otherwise* excellent index lets us 
down 'in this respect, for the Marquis Guido 
Bantivogjio ri'Aragorm who flourished in the 
eighteenth century is graciously permitted to 
subsupic the red hat of' Guido Bqfitivoglio 
(1579-1644), who was nn Altogether different 
Individual. It is Lie lowHoui the writer referspn 
pages 87-90, while pages 280-2$6 deal with the. 
Marquis, one of Vivaldi’s principal patrons. 
On Mqncc the book is good vqllie, considering 
. Jtod eqchcpmppser .costs ^ iiipretltiap;£L42. 
which' iii these inflationary times coriipels re- 
spect if not admiration. 
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H sap potential 


Peter Reading 

H.G. WELLS 

The Wheels of Chance 

With an introduction by Bernard Bergonzi 

197pp. Dent. £2.50. 

0460019147 

Kipps 

With an introduction by Benny Green 
330pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. 

0 19281477 X 

The more Wells read by the more people, the 
better (some good-humoured good sense mny 
be transferred, an enjoyable time had, sound 
personal advice offered). 

Throughout the various categories of his 
writing - scientific and imaginative fantasy. 
Dickensian social comedy (which these two 
reissues are), reflective “political" novels im- 
plying wide-ranging reforms, Utopian fictions, 
end-of-Empire writings of Elgarian sadness 
(Tono-Bungay, Mr Brltling Sees ft Through). 
young love or sincere mature adulterous love 
(The Passionate Friends , The New Machia- 
velli ), history, science - there is the persistent 
theme of Human Potential. Wells believed 
faithfully in sapiens potential, despite half a 
century of evidence to the contrary (by 1945 his 
mind was, of course, at the end of its tether and 
frustratedly puzzled at the wholesale foolish 
neglect of jolly good ideas). 

In the Haberdashery Novels, of which The 
Wheels of Chance is the precursor, Wells's con- 
cern is at the thwarting of this potential in the 


intelligent individual by a society’s social and 
educational shortcomings - how to escape a 
“rotten wheeze of a hole". Unlike the later 
Polly, Hoopdriver does not actually escape, 
but he does, by means of his bike, glimpse an 
alternative world and is thereby enabled to 
dream and thus survive - “And so, indeed, it is 
with all of us who go on living. Self-deception is 
the anaesthetic of life . . 

But it is escape, not escapism, which Wells 
advocates - the grasping of that wonderful 
potential, either by considered choice (Polly) 
or by accident (the chance inheritance of 
Kipps, the desperate ingestion of the hallucina- 
tive fungus in the short story “The Purple 
Piteus”). He also warns against abusing that 
potential: the metaphorical, if not quite literal, 
sub-specific division of H sap into trog brute/ 
decent being is what gives The Time Machine 
its modern poignancy (been on the New York 
subway of late? To an English football match?). 

Oh well, too late now, I suppose. For the 
individual, though, the message is still clear - 
that if you want out, it is just about possible to 
live, if only internally, a better life, clean and 
simple. Each of these editions has a sensible 
introduction, and Benny Green's to Kipps 
draws our attention to the fact that the book is 
subtitled “The Story of a Simple Soul". He 
continues: 

No tincture of irony adheres to the choice of adjec- 
tive. In describing Artie Kipps as simple. Wells is 
bestowing upon him the highest accolade; in the 
context of the story “simple" means undevious, hon- 
est, loyal, sane, sincere, decent, and all the other 
virtues which, by the time he has done with the book, 


On and off the couch 


Claire Buck 

H.D. 

Her 

Edited by Helen McNeil • 1 
239pp. 086068 4512 
The Gift 

Edited by Griselda Ohanessian 
142pp. 0 860068434 2 
Bid Me to Live 
Edited by Helen McNeil 
194pp. 086068429 6 
Virago. £3.50 each. 

RICHARD ALDINGTON 
Death of a Hero 

376pp. The Hogarth Press. £4.50. 
0701206047 


None of these books by H. D., two autobio- 
graphical novels and a memoir, has been pub- 
lished before in Britain; and only Bid Me to 
Live appeared during her lifetime. With Car- 
canet's recent publication of her Collected 
Poena 1912-1944 and the promise of a. corn- 


linking of words and Images is used to articu- 
late the heroine’s search for coherence In her 
fragmented, unstable sense of identity. An 
erotic lesbian relationship eventually provides 
her with a mirror image of self in another, and 
suggests connections between this b66k and' 
those written by the group of lesbian writers in 
Paris during the 1920s, including Gertrude 
Stein, Djuna Barnes and Radclyffe Hall. 

The Gift, written during the Second World 
War, marks a fuller assimilation of Freud’s 
influence. It Is a recollection of H. D.'s child- 
hood • in America which interweaves dreams 
and fragments of memory with the moment of 
writing - under threat of death in the London 
Blitz. The gift is the inheritance of creative 
inspiration, represented as a story told to the 
child by her grandmother and then repressed 
along with the traumatic memory of an acci- 
dent to her father. Again, memories are linked 
in an associative chain; when the violence of 
the Blitz reactivates recall of the accident, the 
earlier inspirational memory is aiso feleasqd. 
Freud is present in ttiisuse of the traumatic 
moment and also, no (ess importantly, in. the 
refusal to mark a difference between fantasies 
and real events. TTie ambiguous status of the 


• ■ m II „ .1 ■ « — — — - M MUivivjiw wwvnvvil IUIUBOIW 

panipn volume to follow they mark an impor- and real evcn „. ^ lmhigaous stalus of the 
tant step towards providing, the .brats, for u ■ gr,hdmother. s ,totya 5 memoryorf a nta S y.and 
proper re-assessment of her work. Theyrevea the ambivalemc wh i ch a , Iafh « to it (the word 

thpl H.D, s reputation as the quintessential - ' 


ill :f 


Iff f 

III.:' !l! 


. .. . . , „ ...... gift* we are told, means poison in German), 

Imagist poet is in some ways a misrepresent** prevent the book from becoming s simple fable 

a ” d h « of pie-Oedip&l'creative feminine relationships 

. other, female writers pf.lhejmnod and with b locke:d by patriarchal violence The .child's 

. . .Written cVermore than twenty years, the T X?. ■ ' 

books are conrtected in important ways.Like ITinTT^T, ' 

.’.her husband Richard Aldington’s Death of a 

Hero, the poveliuse jhe figure of the writer, to . ~~ — TT. ““‘7; 

• explore questions of identity , but crucially PatriCia Craig i, '. ! 

• 'different* is the. emphasis on the inseparability — . — 

: pf these questions from the: writer’s 'female 1 • '• : i ■ ■ 

gender, The sust ai ned exploration . of. (he sel f , • ^NTwia Ozick. The Cannibal Galpxy , 162pp. 
... "Jand Its represtentatiop: testifies to the influence Penguin. -&50. .0 14,00 6717 ‘-5. □ Cynthia 
•/. of Freud jpii; concepts .of the psychic basis > ■. Pack’s noyetf Cist published m 1983, concents ■ 
r - . of sexuality. Tlio earliest .of the 1 group. Her , middle-aged, headmaster. Of a middling 

written ln 1927,. is one . of H: D/s first primary school in the toi^ of America, and 

expert me nis with psychoanalysis,' prior to her ^ .W® h afietted by a' "linguistic logu 

>wn analysis with FipttcL ABilditngsromah of .dan” “*med _ Hester Lilted [her unt^ppmlve ( 
. the female artist, if. draws on the period of daughter. O^ck has a d^j hupiorous.- illuml- 
H. D-'s engagement to Ezra Pound, before her mdnner ‘’She had p. billboard streak 

emigration from the US to Europe in 1911. and slje says of one character, Tshei liked slogans 1 ’ - 

is coneerned-ydlfi the determining role of the anc V a n.iunfalterjng touch. . . : . . ; 
familyaridof heterosexual relationships: H. D. . Emma Tennant. Woman/ Bfewqre ftanttaf} 
.- . obviously derives thfe stream of consciousness 176pp. Picador i. £2. 50. : 0 330 , 2$503' i. ■ D !n 
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world never sibiply represertts lost innocence, erices. which flW A^e jo Live explores. 

In brief ; 


Patricia Craig 


ihe reader is ready io recognize in Kipps’s modest 
being. 

Wells, too, was in many ways a simple soul - 
some would say simplistic or naive. But he was 
wise also; we had a chance and have missed it. 

Green's introduction makes the important 
point that Kipps was fashioned out of the much 
larger, projected “The Wealth of Mr Waddy", 
which the University of Illinois (whose Wells 
Archive houses the text) published in 1969. 
“The Wealth of Mr Waddy’’ is itself an interest- 
ing read, for those who can get hold of a copy - 
although very fragmentary in parts, it has some 
of Wells at his funniest (the wrathful Waddy, 
Kipps's benefactor, who doesn’t appear in 
Kipps, is well and amusingly sketched, and his 
rescue by Artie from a runaway wheelchair on 
the steep-pathed links of the Kent coast is 
memorable). 

Wells had a pastoral side. Bernard Bergonzi, 
in his introduction to The Wheels of Chance, 
points out that the novel is essentially picar- 
esque and that, like Tom Jones or Pickwick, 
Hoopdriver set out upon a journey into an 
idyllic Old England and “That it was at that 
time also a rural England afflicted by agricultur- 
al depression was not registered by Wells’s 
cockney romanticism.” Nevertheless, the land- 
scape, the white dusty lanes, the rustic pubs 
were real, not illusory. England was still OK, 
then .... 

But I digress. What was 1 thinking of? 1' 
expect 1 was thinking jest what a Rum Go 
everything is. I expect it was something like 
that. 


or even a past unmarked by the process of 
recollection by the present self. Regrettably 
Virago have followed the original American 
edition, in which the publishers made signifi- 
cant and silent cuts. 

Bid Me id Live is already well known tor its 
depiction of the effects of the First World War 
on the life of a section of the London literary 
avant-garde, often called the “Other Blooms- 
bury”. In particular it has been read for its 
portrait of D. H. Lawrence. The fact that it 
addresses itself -to the female writer’s struggle 
for definition in the context of a stimulating but 
dominating group of maie writers has been less 
often remarked. Read beside Death of a Hero 
it emerges not as literary history, nor as a com- 
peting account of the authors' marriage, but os 
a parallel and distinctive response to the same 
area of sexual relationships. In both books, the 
war is not only the context but a way of figuring 
the contradictions of a new liberated sexual 
morality, with Its challenge to existing defini- 
tions of masculinity and femininity. It points up 
an unbridgeable gap between the sexes. Strik- 
ingly in Death of a Hero the civilian world, 
sharply satirized for having given rise to the 
w&r, is overwhelmingly identified, by the miso- 
gynist barrator, with the feminine. This mis- 
ogyny becomes a support for an idealized, 
Lawrentian vercion of masculine comradeship, 
located in the trenches “where no woman and 
no half-mpn had ever been”.. By contrast it is 
such rigid division^ as these, and their consequ- 


Lifting 
life’s skirt 

David Coward 

EMILE ZOLA 

The Attack on the Mill and other stories 
Translated by Douglas Parmde j 

361pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. • 

0192815997 ; 

— I 

Zola was a wholesaler of words. He heaped • 
them into mounds and shifted them around ( 
until they formed vast , epic sweeps and surges. ! 
Asking him to knuckle down to the discipline | 
of the short story might seem rather like require i 
ing a town-planner to build a gazebo. Yet be- | 
fore L’Assommoir made him rich and famous, 

Zola paid the bills with a quantity of journalism > 
which included over eighty stories. The best of ; . 
them perhaps were those which he published r 
between 1875 and 1 880 in the Russian periodic* j 
al Vestnik Evropy , t hough he never considered | 
his contes as being on anything like equal fool- } 
ing with his novels. Douglas Parmde'has 
selected sixteen tales spanning the whole of i 
Zola’s career, from the Contes d Ninon (1864) ' 
via the “Russian" stories to Angeline, which was ' 
written in 1898. He has retitled a number of < 
them in order to emphasize what he sees as ' 
their major characteristic, a kind of “Wry play- ; 
fulness” which is notably absent from the • 
novels. His careful choice gives English read- j 
ers their first opportunity of judging the short- : 
er fiction of a writer who here abandons his " 
usual practice of undressing life for a little lift- . 
ing of its skirt. t 

The short story is not merely concise, nor : 
need it deal with a moment of crisis, nor have a ; 
climactic sting. Its essence is that the story- | 
teller should dominate his characters, control 
their actions and require them to follow the 
shortest route to the denouement, dispensing -j 
with all diversions. Zola retained his ear 1 ; . 
fondness for-the sketch or non-dramatlc scene, 1 
and sometimes offers four or five ns a compare- j 
five glimpse of attitudes to death or marriage i 
or the conduct of the clergy. But as a story- j 
teller proper, he was too much of a novelist not - 
to put b good deal of slack in his rope. In the j 
main, .he proves to be less a contettr (lite = 
Maupassant, who had an uncanny eye for Ibq ' 
shortest route) than a nouvellistc who occupia ' 
the middle ground between long and short fr, . • 
tion. 'There ore both diversions and longueum ^ . 
here. Parm6e very sensibly remarks that Zola’s: , 
Russian renders would have appreciated the j: ‘ 
descriptions - of Provence, say, or GudraitdC'::' p 
rather more than we do, but oven sa'Z# 
belongs more to the leisurely than to thd Ind- 1 ; 
sive school. Characters arc carefully placed In [ ,, 
their settings and tho suspense builds slowjj ; ; 
There is plenty of drama, but occasionally v. 
opportunities arc passed over. . • < 

■ Overfleshed then, and marred, fqr son**. 1 . 

tastes, by a rather dated post-Poe ; 

these tales nevertheless offer much to aapfl £ . 
and enjoy. Playing down the scientific deter y 
minism which can undermine the novels; Zcw i* , 
settles for the fatality Which so suits the sb® 1 
story and which tempts him into a .t>raiw o 
self-revealing irony- that is conspicuously ^ 
sent from the Rougon-Macquart spgb- *■ ’ j 
ironizes teasingly; aggressively or bitterlfir r > • 
out individuals and social group*, about y > ■ 

revolutionaries and pompous bourgeois, ** 


primary schopl in the bjfddle oEAmerlca; and MurfochWodv and at uv- « " 
the way his life is affected by a -linguistic logs. „ 

dan" named fester Lilt and heninceaponsive S - 0W "' 

daughter. Oa(<* has a <1^. humon«,^ilWa^l. , , aev ' r ’ “nvoluted md li,tnffnn^ 

natina mrtnner -r "She had n billboard streak^ • 'vl :• . v 


accident that Emma Tennant calls the wood 
Ardo, which, If you spell it ArdUalgh, links the 
place with a grave?). After the mishap - or was 
it a mishap? his wtdow, sons arid acquaint- 
ances behave very oddly; pr is the Odcjity all hi 
the mind \ of the narrator, Minnie, who’s 
ari^nowledged: pot to be the most reliable of 
. observers^ At titties thp book reads like an Iris 

' ! Mlirrinnh HetlAriir Aw* A AiU.il 


nating mbnner -r “ShO had a billboard streak 

■ -z ■ -il _ . 1 . ' ... J. '•* ir.i. iri; : J i _ a- J 


iwruiuMuiiai syo aiiu o , * ; 

about the way society and life ittoffhBrer p.-. 
common aspirations. But the novelist's^ • 
bgyny is well represented and nowhere ' 0 W : . 
clearly than in “Madame Sourdls”.^Ji i . . 
.UOeuvre (1886), shows Woman /Wf y f ;'- 
emy of. Art, At his best - in this 
title story, or the mini-epic of "La fete • g r 

vllle’\' the tragedy of “Lecapltaine Burtfi' ^.- 

■ tolerant humour of “Les Coqulllsg^;^ ,;; ij- ■ 
Chabre” or the strikingly modern ^^^ ^ :; ! : 
“Une .victime de la r6clame" -Zo^’f . 

detail hnd his bold way with character wo^|, / 
dedt make him a colisistentiy j.l;.’- 

.entertaining miniaturist. Sri 

•. Douglas Parmde’s introduction is ^ ■ '•) « v r ; 

extremely helpful. His translations. i,.; 


• r-ai. i, • ■ rate, though he over-indulges; '“‘Pff fWg 

.pressiOfis which strike an occasionally; . 
* V nofe: do people stilKtalk abotit ^b ri^^™ 

i^darerbiogf nmlqdfematic ' injph or ^whippe^srinppereV?- Yet l «y^^j 

id tp ; some: Extent bv the 1 oiw« 7rtl# an Pnalkhi vhire Which B 
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Writing to order 


Alan J. Piper 

ANDREW G. WATSON 

Catalogue of Dated and Datable Manuscripts 

c 435-1600 In Oxford Libraries 

Two volumes: Text (176pp) and Plates. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. £120 the set. 
0198181973 

The brilliant arrangement of the recent English 
Romanesque exhibition at the Hayward Gal- 
lery provided many striking illustrations of the 
stylistic unity that frequently links together a 
whole range of contemporary medieval arte- 
facts. From a single standpoint it was possible 
to observe a kinship in the treatment of drap- 
ery, for example, in a wide variety of mediums, 
from glass, through metalwork, stone and 
ivory, to manuscript painting. It is easy to 
forget how much careful work is required to 
place medieval objects in their original histor- 
ical context, to discover the “when” and the 
“where" of their creation. 

Dated and datable manuscripts have an im- 
portant contribution to make to this process, 
and so it is a cause for satisfaction that the past 
five years have seen the publication of two 
major catalogues of such manuscripts for 
Great Britain in the series initiated in 1953 by 
the Comife International de Pafeographie. It is 
cause for relief too, since volumes had al- 
ready appeared for France, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland, where 
the capacity for collaborative scholarly enter- 
prise seems to be greater, while nothing for 
Britain had been published. So far Britain has 
relied on the single-handed energy and deter- 
mination of Andrew G. Watson. His achieve- 
ment in producing, in 1979, the British Library 
volumes (reviewed in the TLS, October 24, 
1980), followed by the Catalogue of Dated and 
Datable Manuscripts c 435-1600 in Oxford Lib- 
raries so soon afterwards, - although the staff 
of the Manuscripts Department of the Bod- 
leian Library have given unstintingiy of their 
expertise - is remarkable, for each comprises 
descriptions of some 900 such manuscripts, 
identified as a result of scrutinizing several 
times that number. 

Each description gives a brief indication of a 
manuscript's contents: details of its measure- 
ments, including size of written space and num- 
ber of lines, scheme of decoration, and binding 
If significant; the evidence for date; afid a sum- 
mary history and bibliography. The excellent 
plates provide an illustration for virtually every 
manuscript earlier than 1500, carefully chosen 
to include the general run of its decoration and 
any musical notation. Most sixteenth-century 
manuscripts are not illustrated; the script is 
described instead. As with his British Library 
catalogue Professor Watson gives a most useful 
outline history of the various collections cov- 
ered, highlighting their particular strengths, 
and he has extended the range of indexes. 

The need for an index to the contents re- 
mains, This Is, pot required by every user. ..In 
general, the content of a medieval manuscript 
was not a major consideration in determining 
the. style of its decoration: law, liturgy and 
Lucan may well be adorned in the same style. 
They are less likely to share the same peript, 
apd so a palaeographer may well wish tq study 
groups pf manuscripts containing the same 
type, of text. Ai text-index would assist in this, 
ag it would in the more general field of intellec- 
tual history to which these catalogues have an 
.Important contribution to make. . . • 

The theological treatise composed and writ- : 
ten by Simon de Montfort’s younger son, 
Amaury, while confined in Corfe Castle in ; 
1276, can be set beside notions about the . 
education of high-born medieval ecclesiastics. ■ 
John of Salisbury’s PoUcratlcus, proficiently 
copied by a Glastonbury, monk in 1406 , pan be 
set beside notions about the state of learning ih , 
late medieval tnanasteries.' Manuscripts writ- ; 
ten at Zadar and elsewhere on the Dalmatian 
.coast, from Koper tp-Budva, bear witness as 
clearly as ,thejr architectural remains to .’the- 
cultural unity 0f the . Adriatic,; from ■ the , 
eleventh centpry to' the fifteenth , from the; , 
Beneveptan gCTijit to^ ihe iiumanistib, ; ^ . 

Of special interest in ,this catalogue is th e , 
eridence for fiftcemfl-century Oxford itseiL . 
oyer f6rty of the manuscripts were written.-, 
there j i-bbjf only -^ye ,bf .these .before- 140ft. The ■ J 

. Bceat'mitfdrtt^ate fonn^ftot In thelater#rid*i 

\ ^ V?. > ; p'l* J k\ij k I.y i.> : 


of the Bodleian but in college libraries, almost 
all gifts from early alumni. Chief among these 
was William Gray. Bishop of Ely (d 1478), 
whose place as the major benefactor of the 
library at Balliol is well known. A group of 
three books written shortly before his depar- 
ture in 1442 for Cologne and then Italy illus- 
trates a nice sensitivity in the matching of script 
to content: the commentary on Deuteronomy 
by the thirteenth-century friar Thomas Dock- 
ing^? written in a well-established academic 
text script, while copies of works that formed 
part of the New Learning present very early 
English examples of the influence of the new 
humanistic script. Nor is it the case that this 
was simply the moment when Gray dropped 
the old script in favour of the new, for almost 
twenty years later he commissioned a set of 
Duns Scotus, written, appropriately, in the 
same basic script as the Docking. 

The practice of matching script to content 
was not of course a new development in the 
mid-fifteenth century, but it has a particular 
significance then since it sheds important light 
on the expectations that faced the first printers. 
Across the centre of Europe, between the 
Strongholds of Gothic and humanistic type- 
faces, printers with the necessary resources 
sought to match type-fnee to content as scribes 


had with script; those with a limited repertoire 
of faces would, if they were prudent, choose 
the kinds of text that potential purchasers ex- 
pected to .sec in those faces, and hence some of 
the apparent idiosyncrasies in the selection of 
texts from some small presses. 

The seven volumes of Gray’s Scotus were 
written over a period of five years, 3,220 pages, 
over 167,000 lines; Ihe first five volumes, 
three-quarters of the total, written in 1460-63, 
have the same contents as the six volumes 
now at Merton College, written by the same 
German scribe, rather more slowly, in 1451-5. 
Although it is very likely that this work was 
interspersed with smaller undertakings and so 
could have been completed rather more 
speedily, it is not difficult to see why the prin- 
ters quickly took over the production of stan- 
dard texts. The latest items in Andrew G. 
Watson's catalogues show what happened 
then. The middle of the writing business had 
gone, and with it much that had encouraged 
innovation and development in matters of 
script. Printers, using the same type over con- 
siderable periods, brought about a change in 
expectations too: stability of letter- forms, 
rather than unchecked evolution, became the 
nonn. The glorious diversity in time and spnee 
that these catalogues demonstrate was ended. 


Naming, placing and tracing 


David Vaisey 

Index of Manuscripts In the British Library 
Cambridge: Chadwyck-Healey. £1.200 the 
eleven-volume set. 

0 85964 140 6 (the set) 

Volume l: A - Borr, 544pp. 

0 85964 141 4 

Since 1962 one of the tasks occupying the staff 
of the Department of Manuscripts at the Brit- 
ish Library has been the compilation of an 
amalgamated person and place-name index to 
its published catalogues. This has involved cut- 
ting up the indexes to those catalogues, pasting 
them on to slips and filing them in one con- 
tinuous alphabetical sequence containing over 
one million entries. To this sequence have 
been added typed index cards for some collec- 
tions (the Ashley and Yates Thompson manu- 
scripts for example) for which there are as yet 
no catalogues in print. AU subject-entries have 
been removed unless they could be relocated 
under the name of a place. . 

Index of Manuscripts in the British Library, 
Volume I, presents the sequent^ A-Borr of 
these slips photographically reproduced and 
arranged, four columns to a page, on 544 
pages. It is the first volume of eleven; and when 
the final volume is published at the end of 1985 
the researcher unable to go to Bloomsbury will 
have in one sequence an index to all the British 
Library's collections of Western Manuscripts 
acquired before 1950 together with all the char- 
ters which were acquired before 1900. Until 
how sqch a rerearcher has. had to consult over 
thirty separate catalogues and indexes. 

The decision to publish the index is a bold 
' one. All manuscript librarians and archivists 
. know that to sustain cohs^tency of entry in the 
index to a single catalogue is a difficult enough 
task. To expect consistency, or anything like It,- 
within a series of catalogues qriginally pro- 
duced between 1802 and 1950, is to expect the 
Impossible. Unless, therefore, the staff, of the 
department of Manuscripts were to be asked 
to revise every iadex entry ip the older, cata- 
logues, the decision to publish. involved a deci- 
■ siorj tq provide for readers who might not have 
access to the catalogues themselves; on index 
’ which Has buil t into it all the weaknesses of the 
early Indekes as Wcl| as the ; strengths 'of the 
- later ones. Clearly, total revision was impos- : 
' sible, and doubtless - we manuscript librarians 
; b$ing what ■ we are ■- there- were those who 
*. argued strongly, against the ’publication of 
something which contained known defects. 1 
Such people Would surely bewrong. What is 
' made available Is a marvellous key. Vjrlth which . 

, jto unlock the British- Library’*. great mBnu- 1 
script ' coJjeptlansi. ; Ufce ■ qikjndexes which 
' achieve reparate publication It will be used by 
sohjt^asuhstittite fQMathqr thanwakey to, : 
; tlinidaty6gues,There ^lb^ta^jilo«NJwho./ 


will use it without having read tire informative 
(and admirably short) introduction, and will 
send off queries, requests for microfilms etc to 
the Library without really understanding what 
it is they arc asking for. This will cause trouble 
in the Library, but it is a small price to pay for the 
service this publication gives to scholars. 

Is the index as published easy to use? The 
arrangement is four columns to the page, the 
standard column-width being dictated by the 
indexes to the catalogues of the Additional 
Manuscripts. Of course, the indexes to earlier 
catalogues were printed in a wider format, and 
on pages where entries from both sorts of index 
are interfiled the result can be difficult to fal- 
low: the entries relating to 5/ Basil are a good 
cafe in point. Some users will quarrel with 
some of the methods adopted. It was clearly ■ 
impossible (without an enormous amount of 
work) to standardize the spelling of all ' 
personal and place names, but great care has , 
been taken (and 15,000 manuscripts have been 
checked in the process) to bring all entries 
relating to .the same person of place together 
under “the best available heading”. That hav- 
ing been done, it would perhaps have been 
better simply to remove the alternative spell- 
ings in order to avoid the subsequent jumble. 

Similarly the decision to; place rulere’ names ; 
under their countries and then to eliminate the . 
cross-references Is annoying. The user looking 
for Napoleon Bonaparte in this volume will not 
find him among the other Bonapartes. In this 
case one presumably turns to France. But 
where does one Ipok for King Alfred or Albert, ■, 
Prince Cqnsorri Both. under England, or.pne 
under Wessex and ithe other under Great Brlt- 
a/ii? It will not take long to find .out when the 
other volumes are published, but it is irritating . 
not io Haye a signpost under the personal ) 

' names. The reverseis true with noblemen, inde- . 
xed by surname without cross-reference by title. 

Sometimes, too,' the strict alphabetization 
leads to anomalies. Those' wishing to find' 
"Andre, Monsieur ", for instance . will not find 
. him with the other Andri entries, but belWeen 
Ahdreiius and Awirerms. Al times, in big ton- ■ 

: tries, the alphabet is put under great strhin. It ■ 
creaks a good deal under America: it will be 
interesting to see how Great Britain stands up. 

; It is, however, easy and not very profitable . 
for one indexer to find fin w$ in another's index. 
ft speaks very highly for those Who have had 
respdnsiblity for this that thlsre aiie not many, 
mnhy more. That great but eccentric man F. J . ) 
Fufnivall hit the noil on the head ori this subject 
as prt many others when hie;, wrote, .“Don't lto| 

- ariyonq abuse the first catalogue j; of a collet- • 
(tori for skews. For all catalogues (as -for all 
; indexes) one ought to be gratefuh' for thosp ' 
without mismkQS. moSt grateful.” / . i . 1 '; 

Ifntl] now this indtoxbps only btoen nvollable . 

; within the walls of thp British Library. Those 
who can note qsily .get there -will bs enormously * 
grateful forrits -’publication; * ■■■■•• 
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